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“IT Am a Fierce Partisan of the Open Shop and 
of Everything that Makes for Individual Liberty.”’ 


—Woodrow Wilson 


“You know what the usual standard of the employe is in our day. It is to 
give as little as he may for his wages. Labor is standardized by the trades-unions, 
and this is the standard to which it is made to conform. No one is suffered to do 
more than the average workman can do; in some trades and handicrafts no one 
is suffered to do more than the least skillful of his fellows can do within the hours 
allotted to a day’s labor, and no one may work out of hours at all or volunteer 
anything beyond the minimum. 








“I need not point out how economically disastrous such a regulation of labor is. 
It is so unprofitable to the employer that in some trades it will presently not be 
worth his while to attempt anything at all. He had better stop altogether than 
operate at an inevitable and invariable loss. 


“The labor of America is rapidly becoming unprofitable under its present reg- 
ulation by those who have determined to reduce it to a minimum. 


“Our economic supremacy may be lost because the country grows more and 
more full of unprofitable servants.”—Fxtract from Baccalaureate address of President 
Woodrow Wilson before the graduating class of Princeton University in 1909. 


“I am a fierce partisan of the open shop and of everything that makes for 
individual liberty, and I should like to contribute anything that might be possible 
for me to contribute to the clarification of thinking and the formation of right 
purposes in matters of this kind.”—FExtract from letter of Dr. Woodrow Wilson, January 
12, 1909, in reply to an invitation to speak at a banquet of anti-strike and anti-boycott advocates. Il 





“We speak too exclusively of the capitalistic class. There is another, as | 
formidable an enemy to equality and betterment of opportunity as it is, and that | 
is the class formed by the labor organizations and leaders of the country.” —F-xtraet 
from address by Dr. Woodrow Wilson at a dinner at the Waldorf Hotel, March 18, 1907. | 


If President Wilson will now reiterate these statements he will contribute enor- | 
mously “to the clarification of thinking and the formation of right purposes” in | 
matters now before the country and thus lead the nation to sanity and safety in 
domestic affairs. | 
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Bethlehem Steel Company 


South Bethlehem, Pennsylvania 





PIG IRON: Basic, Bessemer, Foundry, Low Phosphorus, Mayari, Ferro-Manganese, Spiegeleisen. 

CASTINGS: Steel and Iron, Brass, Bronze and Manganese. 

FORGINGS: Drop, Hammered, Hydraulically Pressed, Solid and Hollow, Rough and Finished Machined ; 
Cement Mill, and Ore Crusher Balls. 

RAILS: Standard, Girder, Guard, High Tee, Industrial; Splice Bars, Tie Plates, Bolts, Frogs, Switches 
Sig 


SWITCH STANDS: To Meet Every Track Condition; High, Intermediate and Low Stands, Adjustable 
and Non-Adjustable, 

MANARD ANVIL-FACE FROGS: Equipped with “Mayari” Never-Turn Bolts. All Bolts Receiving Side 
Thrust of Wheels Are HEAT TREATED. 

STRUCTURAL STEEL SHAPES: Bethlehem Beams, Girders and Columns; Standard Beams, Channels 
and Angles 

SHIPBUILDING SHAPES: Bulb Angles and Ship Channels. 

STEEL PLATES: Tank, Hull, Bridge and Boiler 

TOOL STEELS: Carbon, High Speed, Drill, Finishing and Specia 

STANDARD, ALLOY and SPECIAL STEELS: Chrome Nickel, Chrome Vanadium, Mayari, Case Hard 
ened, Special; Treated, Tempered and Cold Drawn 

TIN PLATES: Black and Tinned Plates; Stamping and Enameling Stock. 

BAR IRON: Refined Bar Iron, Double Refined, Chain, Staybolt, Special Staybolt and Engine Bolt Iron. 

BOLTS: All Kinds, Plain and Galvanized, Machine, Carriage, Lag, Plow and Patch, HEAT TREATED 
Simple Alloy Mayari Steel Frog, Track and Fitting-up Bolts. 

NUTS: Hot and Cold Pressed. Cold Punched, and Forged; All Sizes, Shapes and Standards; Blank or 
Tapped, Chamfered, Trimmed and Reamed, Case Hardened, Castle, Semi-Finished and Finished. 

RIVETS: Boiler, Bridge, Structural, Ship, Tank and Tap. 

SPIKES: Steel and Iron, Standard Railroad, Screw Railroad Track, Universai Screw, Boat, Dock and 
Wharf, Pressed and Rolled 

ENGINEERS AND BUILDERS OF SPECIAL MACHINERY, 
Forgings and Castings for Large. Marine Engines, 
Hydraulic Beam and Gap Shears, Plate Bending Rolls, Intensifiers, Flanging and Forging Presses. 
FURNACE and FOUNDRY COKE and COKE BY-PRODUCTS, 


Ammonium Sulphate, Benzol, Crude Napthaline, Solvent Napthas, Toluol, Tar. 
Pumping Engines for Municipal Purposes, Gas Engines. 


NAVAL and COAST DEFENCE GUNS and MOUNTS, FIELD GUNS and HOWITZERS, 


Gun Carriages, Limbers and Caissons, Gun Forgings, Torpedo Air Flasks, Armor Plate, 
Projectiles, Fuses, Cartridge Cases, Complete Rounds of Ammunition. 


Works at 
SOUTH BETHLEHEM, PA. LEBANON, PA. READING, PA. STEELTON, PA. TITUSVILLE, PA. SPARROWS POINT, MD. 


Warehouses at 
SOUTH BETHLEHEM, PA. LEBANON, PA. BOSTON, MASS. CLEVELAND, OHIO 


General Offices: SOUTH BETHLEHEM, PENNSYLVANIA. 


Branch Offices: 


ATLANTA, GA Candler Bldg. CLEVELAND, OHIO......Guardian Bldg. PITTSBURGH, PA., Ist Nat. Bk. Bidg. 
BALTIMORE, MD......Continental Bldg. DETROIT, MICH ..-Penobscot Bldg. ST. LOUIS, MO., Boatmen's Bank Bldg. 
BOSTON, MASS Oliver Bldg. NEW YORK, N. Y. Trinity Bldg. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., Crocker Bldg 
CHICAGO, ILL People's Gas Bldg. PHILADELPHIA, PA.......Morrig Bldg. WASHINGTON, D. C...... Wilkins Bldg. 
25 Victoria Street, LONDON. 8. W., ENGLAND. SANTIAGO, CHILE. 
RIO DE JANEIRO, BRAZIL. LIMA, PERU. 


CONSOLIDATED STEEL CORPORATION, 165 Broadway, New City 
City, is the sole exporter of our commercial Steel and Iron products. 
Export inquiries for such products should be addressed to Consolidated 
Steel Corporation. 
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C ORRUGATED ARS, Shop-fabricated—Ready to Place— 


Save Time and Solve Labor 
Problems 








With large stocks o: Corrugated 








Bars on hand in warehouses con- 

















(735/08 
Beam Stirrups Radius Bending Column Hoops 


veniently located throughout the 


the United States, contractors can 





secure unusually prompt ship- 


merits from nearby points. 











2-Bend Truss Bar 


By ordering Corrugated Bars shop- 


fabricated, the amount of skilled 





labor required on the job is reduced 


to the minimum. 


CORRUGATED BAR CO., Inc. 


Mutual Life Building BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Boston Detroit Syracuse Philadelphia 
St. Paul St. Louis Chicago Atlanta 
Houston Milwaukee New York Kansas City 





4-Bend Truss Bar 


Corr-Bar Unit 
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TRADE-MARK 


Make better goods and 
more of them with less 
than half the labor cost 
of weaving. 


Draper Corporation 


Hopedale Massachusetts 




















The Manchester Mills of Rock Hill, S. C., 


buy pure linseed oil at $1.56 and mix 3 quarts with a 


gallon of L & M Semi-paste paint, thus making a superb 


exterior ready-mixed paint at low cost that will wear 
frem 12 to 15 years and cover 20% more surface per 
gallon than white lead. 


We have sold Paints 
‘tapon honor’’ for 63 years. 


Longman & Martinez 
Paint Makers 


54 Maiden Lane, New York City 
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ROEBLING 


WIRE ROPE AND WIRE 


= JOHN A. ROEBLING’S SONS CO. - Trenton, N. J. | 
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TO SPECIFY IT IS TO ASSURE 
ECONOMY. NOT CHEAP, BUT 
WONDERFULLY ECONOMICAL 


BRODERICK & BASCOM ROPE CO. St. Louis, Mo 


Manufacturers of Celebrated Yellow Strand Wire Rope 























WORK! WORK! WORK! 


That’s the motto of “‘Handy Andy.”” Never 
ikes 


until you say so 

“‘Handy Andy,’’ the practical, portable, ad-_ « 

justable elevator, is the strong-armed ’ 

workman that lifts and con 
8 


other packages 
without a con 

plaint Loads 
cars, loads wagons, 
















tired Never str Never lets up 


bags, boxes, bales and 





ry 


Dow Wire and Iron Works, In<¢ 
Louisville, Ky. 
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“MACWHYTE” 


WIRE ROPE 


MEANS 


SUPERIOR QUALITY 
SUPERIOR WORKMANSHIP 


Made only by 





MACOMBER & WHYTE ROPE CO. 


KENOSHA, WIS. 





























NICHOLSON FILES 


The Files that cut the Smooth- 
est—a File for every purpose. 


Send for File Filosophy—a fifty years’ Education in 
Files and Filing in one hour. 


NICHOLSON FILE CoO. 
Providence, Rhode Island, U. S. A. 

















# 723-773 Field Ave. 





KINNEAR 


gee ROLLING AND: 
=| BIFOLDING DOORS | 
—- OF — : 
STEEL AND WOOD | 
Complete Labeled Service i 


Our engineering Dept. will submit 3 
plans and specifications. Write today : 
for catalogue 33 


THE KINNEAR MFG. CO. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO, U. S. A. 
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DECREASING GRAIN PRODUCTION COM- 
PARED WITH POPULATION A_ FUNDA- 
MENTAL CAUSE IN HIGH FOOD COST, TO 
WHICH IS ADDED WORLD-WIDE INFLATION. 


N 1880 the rural population of the United States com- 

prised 70.5 per cent. of our total population of 50,000,- 
000. So rapid has been the movement of population from 
the country to the city that in 1910 the rural population was 
only 53.7 per cent., and the movement to the city has con- 
tinued at such an accelerating rate that the census of 1920 
will doubtless show that only between 40 and 45 per cent. 
of our population lives in the country. If the decrease were 
only as great as the decrease between 1900 and 1910, then 
about 47 per cent. of the populaticn would be rural in 1920, 
but the percentage of decrease is so great the total will 
probably be between 40 and 45 per cent., leaving from 55 
to 60 per cent. as dwellers in the cities, food consumers, 
whose demand for food is ever expanding, while the num- 
ber of food producers is ever decreasing. 

Between 1900 and 1910 our city population increased 
nearly 12,000,000 and our country population only 4,200,- 
000. No census figures are available as to the present situa- 
tion, but since 1910 the trend from the country to the city 
has even exceeded that between 1900 and 1910. 

For more than ten years the MANUFACTURERS Recorp has 
constantly warned this country of a _ steadily decreasing 
supply of food im proportion to population and insisted that 
we were hastening to a time when increased food cost was 
inevitable by reason of this change and of the heavy trend of 
population from farm work to industrial pursuits. 

The war, with its excessive European demand on us for 
foodstuffs, and the inflation of currency which has come with 


the war, have intensified the situation and enormously in- 


VICTOR H. POWER Treas. 


BOSTON, 734 Old South Blag. 


inevitable for the last twenty years or more 

In 1912 this country produced 3,124,746,000 bushels of corn 
In 1915 the production of corn was 2,994,793,000 bushels 
Since then we have had no crop in any way equal to that of 
1915, or 1912, seven years ago, notwithstanding the heavy 
increase in population and the enormous increase in demand 
by reason of war. 

The corn crop of 1918S was only 2,582,814,000 bushels, or 
$12,000,000 bushels short of the crop of 1915 and 542,000,000 
bushels short of the vield of 1912 

Moreover, the crop of 1917, which was 3,005,000,000 bushels, 
was so seriously damaged by premature frost that according 
to official reports 60 per cent. of the crop was injured Its 
value for feeding purposes was thus so seriously reduced that 
it probably did not more than equal 2.000,000,000 bushels, as 
1915 and 


8.000,000,000 bushels ir considerably 


against nearly 


over 3,000,000,000 bushels in 1912 


This year’s crop of corn is estimated, based on conditions 


August 1, as forecasting a vield of 2.788.578,000 bushels, ot 


336,000,000 bushels short of the crop of 1912; but there is 
danger that weather conditions will reduce even this antici 
pated yield. 

There is no other grain that takes the place of corn for 
feeding purposes. It is essential in the fattening of swine, in 
the feeding of horses and mules, and it also enters into the 
production of chickens and eggs. It is our one outstanding 
grain crop, and yet for the last seven years there has been a 
gradual tendency to a heavy reduction in production as com 
pared with the yield of 1912. Under such circumstances the 
feeding of hogs, and indeed all livestock, has greatly increased 
in cost, and this was inevitable without regard to the wheat 
crop, for wheat will not take the place of corn, even if we had 
had a great abundance of wheat 


In 1915 we had our largest vield of wheat, or 1,025,801,000 


bushels, which is 85,000,000 bushels more than the anticipated 
vield on August 1 of this year’s wheat crop \ few months 
ago the Government officials were predicting a crop of 1,200 
000,000 bushels at a time when predictions were wholly worth 


less. On July 1 the Agricultural Department put out an esti 


mate of 1,160,000,000 bushels, and now the August 1 estimate 
reduces this to 940,000,000 bushels, or 85,000,000 bushels less 
than our crop of 1915, or four years ago. We,expect to see 
even this estimate much reduced later, for adverse reports of 
the yield are coming in from all parts of the country. In the 
best counties of Maryland, for instance, where wheat often 
vields from 25 to 30 bushels an acre, this year’s yield is as 
low as 7 to 10 bushels an acre, and in many cases even this 


limited amount is being ruined by excessive rains, which have 
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caused it to sprout in the shock. The straw was promising, 
the headings were big in appearance, but they did not fill out, 
and not until the farmers began to thresh their wheat did they 
realize how exceedingly disappointing the yield would be. 

If similar conditions prevail throughout the West, and they 
certainly do in some sections, we will have a wheat crop which 
is exceedingly disappointing, and instead of having a great 
surplus we will have but a very small amount available for 
export to Europe as compared to what we had anticipated. 

Between 1912 and 1919 our population certainly increased 
more than 10 per cent., which would be but an average of 1% 


per cent. a year. 


If our grain production this year had increased over 1912 
in the same proportion as population, we would have had 
a gain this year of 562,000,000 bushels, whereas there is 
an actual decrease, based on August estimate, of 161,000,- 
000 bushels or, in other words, we are short 723,000,000 
bushels as compared with the production per capita of 
1912. 

In 1915, or four years ago, our production of grain was 545,- 
000,000 bushels greater than the estimate for this year’s yield, 
and this year’s yield will certainly be something less than the 
August estimate. If the production this year had been in pro 
portion to the growth in population in the last four years, we 
would have an aggregate grain yield in 1919 of 6,500,000,000 
bushels instead of an expected total of 5,465,000,000 bushels, 
a relative decline of 1,000,000,000 bushels. 

It is impossible to overstate the importance of these figures 
as bearing upon the question of the cost of living. With a 
decreasing grain supply actually as compared with former 
years and a steady decrease in proportion to population, we 
would of necessity face an advance in price for grain even if 
there were no abnormal conditions such as this country and 
all the world must meet, 

Since the beginning of the war the MANUFACTURERS RECORD 
has taken the ground that whenever peace was declared the 
demand from Europe for grain would largely exceed the de 
mand during the war, and that we would have higher prices 
for several years following peace than we had during the war. 
From these plain facts there was no possible escape by any 
man who cared to study the situation. During the war 
Europe was living on starvation rations. All of its energy 
had to be centered on destruction and not upon feeding the 
populace. 

When peace was declared every man should have known 
that the struggle of Europe would be to feed up its semi 
starved people, and that the demand for food would tax the 
utmost productive power of the world for some years to come. 
We are seeing the evidence of this every day. For instance, the 
value of the exports of breadstuffs alone from the United States 
in June, which is usually a month of very small shipments 
of grain and flour, was $118,000,000, or at the rate of $1,400,- 
000,000 a year, and this is probably less than the amount we 
will export unless the Government steps in to regulate our 
shipments to Europe. During the fiscal year ended June 30 we 
exported $954,000,000 of breadstuffs. There is, however, as 
shown by June shipments, an accelerating rate of exports, not 
only of breadstuffs, but of meats and of cottonseed oil and 


other fats, and of all the things that help to fill up the great 


vacuum in Europe created by the powers of hell let loose on 
earth through Germany. 

Until these facts are made known through every newspaper 
in the land, from every public platform and through every 
church —because this is a deeply religious issue, since it is an 
issue as to whether civilization can live or not in the face of 
the present social unrest based largely on misinformation or 


lack of information—the people at large will not understand 


the real cause for the great world-wide shortage in foodstuifs 
and the inevitable high cost of living. 


We would not in the slightest minimize any overcharges 
or profiteering in foods, but all profiteering work in con- 
nection with foodstuff is but a drop in the bucket compared 
with the fundamental fact of food shortage for the world, 
taken in connection with such an expansion of world cur- 
rency as mankind has never known. 

In the closing days of the Confederacy a common calico 
dress sold for $460 and the commonest pair of leather shoes 
commanded $350. That was due to inflation. We have 
such degree of inflation in the world at present. but we ha 
an amount of inflation which of necessity brings about a hig 
rate of wages and a high price for everything which m: 
produces. Moreover, it would be impossible to deflate t! 
world’s currency for some years to come without bringing 
about a financial crisis and a chaos which would rival t! 
conditions in Russia, and any man who suggests deflatio 
whether he appreciates the fact or not, is suggesting a chaos 
such as the world never saw. 

The war was fought on credit and on high prices, and the 
debts incurred can only be paid by continuation of high wages 
and high prices. When the people at large fully understand 
the actual facts in regard to the decreasing supply of food 
stuffs in proportion to population they will face the issue, as 
American people always do when they know the truth, wit! 
courage and with a determination to bring about a food pro 
duction and rigid conservation which will sooner or later tur 
nish an adequate supply of food for our needs and for the 
world’s demands upon us, 

When President Wilson first called upon the country to con 
serve food he stated that “we had an abundance for our own 
needs,” but that we must conserve in order to help our Allies 

The editor of the MANUFACTURERS Record wrote Mr. Wilson 
calling his attention to the fact that for fifteen or twenty years 
there had been a steady decrease in the production of food 
stuffs in this country in proportion to population, and we sug 
gested that his statement was calculated to mislead the coun 
try, and that unless the public fully understood the facts the 
continued and inevitable advance in prices would bring about 
great social and, indeed, anarchistic unrest. President Wilson 
admitted the correctness of the figures which we furnished 
him, and which were, of course, available from the United 
States Department of Agriculture, but he did not believe that 
the matter should be pressed upon public attention. 

Ten years ago the MANUFACTURERS RecorD constantly 
warned this country of a steadily decreasing supply of food in 
proportion to population, and insisted that we were hastening 
to a time when increased food cost was inevitable. 

The war, with its excessive European demand on us for 
foodstuffs, and the inflation of currency which has come with 


the war, have intensified the situation and brought us face to 


face with the actual facts. 
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DEMANDS OF RAILROAD MEN NATURAL 
FRUITION OF SURRENDER OF NATIONAL 
SOVEREIGNTY THREE YEARS AGO. 


N°” one should have been surprised at the demand of the 

railroad brotherhoods when they startled the President 
and Congress and the country with an ultimatum for increased 
wages and for the nationalism of our railroads, 

rhree years ago these brotherhoods practically held a pistol 
at the head of the American Government. and the American 
people cowardly shrank from the contest involved and yielded 
up the sovereiguty of the nation to these men. 

In the light of our truckling then the brotherhoods are 
hardly to be blamed for this second demand. They found it 
wis very easy to bulldoze this nation and to make Congress 
yield to their bidding. 

During the time when the contest was on the MANUFACTUR 
ERS Recorp republished from a large number of Southern pa 
pers vigorous denunciations of the cold-blooded way in which 
the brotherhoods made their demands and the cowardly way 
in which Congress, for political effect—for Democrats and Re- 
publicans alike were cowed into submission—vielded to the 
threat of the pistol made at the life of the sovereignty of the 
nation, 

When this country permitted itself thus to be bulldozed it 
planted the seeds of which the new demand of the Brotherhood 
of Railroad Men is but the natural fruition, We are reaping 
the harvest now of what we joined in sowing then. Every 
man and every newspaper which yielded without a fight to the 
action of the. brotherhoods three vears ago is, to the extent of 
his or its influence, responsible for bringing on the present 
condition. 

We do not think that the brotherhoods are one-half as much 
to blame at the present time as they were three years ago. 
They found then that the majority of politicians were ap- 
parently cowards and afraid to stand up and fight for the 
right and to do their duty to their country and to leave the 
consequences to God, and that is the only position every honest 
man ever has the right to take on any subject. 

When the brotherhoods found that America was weak and 
flabby in its backbone, or, indeed, was apparently minus a 
backbone, and when they found that by threats they could 
browbeat this nation, they naturally grew more and more 
eager for a larger control of American affairs, without regard 
to how this might affect the nation or millions of other people. 

They have been told over and over again, in the press, in 
Congress and from public men in every walk of life, that rail- 
road owners were robbers and unhung scoundrels; they have 
been told that all accumulation of wealth has come about 
through fraud, and newspapers and public men have gloried 
in gloatingly seeking to raise the spirit of class hatred against 
every evidence of success; they have been told that the people 
must overturn governments if governmental authorities do 
not do to suit the laboring men. 

Who, therefore, can blame the railroad men for accepting 
these statements, made officially by politicians of all parties, 
and made sometimes from the pulpit by men who knew no 
more about business and the facts in the case than Germany 
knows about honor or than the dwellers in the lower world 
know about ice-water. 


How shall America meet the issue which is now forced upon 





it is the question we must face. We cannot meet it in exactly 
the same way we should have met it three years ago, for as a 
people we are responsible for having misled thé railroad men 
and taught them to believe they had a right to grab everything 
in sight. But to vield to them would be national suicide. Per- 
sonally, we would rather be murdered than to commit suicide. 
Our duty now is by every means in our power to seek to 
change the thought of the people of this country from the 
Socialistic doctrines, which have been so dominant in public 
affairs of recent years, to a realization of the fact that Social- 
ism leads to Bolshevism and Bolshevism leads straight to hell, 
nationally, internationally and individually 

Our schools and colleges have been full of weak-minded 
Socialists. We have had the “parlor Bolshevists,” who have 
had more money than brains. We have had the politicians, 
catering to the ignorance of the mob mind or seeking to stir 
up trouble, hoping, by posing as defenders of the “dear people,” 
to ride into power. Some of these Socialistic agitators and 
teachers have been honest in thought, but weak in brain 
power: the majority have been rankly dishonest in heart, 
though they may have had greater brain power, which they 
have used to create social disorder and to sow the seeds of 
Bolshevism and anarchy 

The great American public, which belongs neither to the 
political class nor the capitalistic class nor to the union-labor 
organizations, far outnumbers in the aggregate all of those 
classes and achieves more for the welfare of the country than 
they do. The great farming class, with its tens of millions 
of sturdy laborers, working from 12 to 14 or 15 hours a day, 
is doing more creative work for the good of man than are the 
railroad men, who, invaluable in their way as they may be, 
merely distribute what the farmer produces, and they could be 
dispensed with infinitely better than we could dispense with 
the farmer. The preacher and the teacher, the merchants 
and the smaller manufacturers, the clerks and the great mid- 
dle class, who are doing work just as important, and in some 
respects far more important, than that of many who belong to 
the labor unions, must be aroused to the real meaning of this 
demand of the brotherhoods for the nationalism of the rail- 
roads. But the power of the organized labor union, headed by 
leaders who are determined to sacrifice everything, if need be, 
for the purpose of making the labor unions of the country 
dominate the nation, will make the struggle to save our liber- 
ties a long one. 

Nationalization of transportation would enormously increase 
the number of men dominated by politics, enormously increase 
the power of politicians, vastly lessen the efficiency of trans 
portation and increase the cost of operation 

Socialism, as it finds expression in a desire for nationaliza 
tion of transportation and industry, is a move backwards to 
the dark ages. It tends to destroy civilization rather than to 
upbuild humanity, individually and collectively. Socialism 
and the nationalization of industry, if it should, become domi- 
nant, would mean that America would no longer open to every 
man a broad opportunity for individual advancement except 
through the political game, in which men would find their 
largest opportunity for winning applause, and in one way or 
another winning something which they would count of still 
more value. 


Men who are patriots at heart, whether in Congress or out 
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of Congress, will oppose with all their power the plan of the 
brotherhoods to nationalize our railroad system, but men who 
are politicians at heart, and who would see in the increased 
power given to politics by the control of more than 2,000,000 
additional Government employes, and all the mighty influence 
which transportation would have on business, will, directly or 
indirectly, favor the nationalization of railroads. In it they 
would see the creation of a political field of activity so limit- 
less in its scope that they will hunger with an ever increasing 
hunger for its flesh pots. 


One can readily, in his own mind, paint the picture of how 


the politicians of the land, those who are politicians first and 
foremost rather than patriots, will dance with glee at the 


prospect of the development through railroad nationalization 
of an era of political activity and power and pelf for the poli- 
ticians beyond all the dreams of the past. 

Statesmen and patriots, in and out of public life, will do all 
in their power to antagonize a plan fraught with such tre- 
mendous danger to the very existence of America as the land 
of the free and the home of the brave, as the one great out- 
standing republic of the world, which in less than 150 years 
has made such material, moral and spiritual advancement as 
the world had never known before its birth. 

The situation is one of such tremendous moment that we are 


publishing with this issue a supplement in which we have re 


printed from our issues of September 7, September 21 and Oc 
tober 5, 1916, the editorial denunciations of many Southern 
papers of the surrender at that time of our national sover 


eignty to the railroad revolutionists. 


5 


THE DRIVEN ARE NOW THE DRIVERS. 


INCE the South have been 


driven by the power of those vested interests of the world 


1865 the cotton producers of 


who have dominated the price which the world would pay for 
cotton. Cotton manufacturing is one of the greatest industries 


in the world. It billions of capital invested in 
Plants and it has a dominating influence upon billions of capi- 


This vast power 


represents 


tal which finances the world’s cotton trade. 
of invested wealth, sometimes unintentionally, perhaps, but 
often intentionally, has driven a hard bargain with the cotton 
producers. For 50 years or more the cotton speculators in the 
South and in other sections, and the cotton manufacturers and 
the rod of 
iron the world’s price for cotton. held 
in the economic slavery of poverty which has thus been forced 


bankers connected with them, have ruled with a 


The grower has been 


upon him 

The South the 
billions and tens of billions, for other sections and other coun- 
of that for itself. 


has created enormous wealth, running into 


tries without gaining much wealth 


In the sale of its cotton at cost, and even below actual cost, 
except based on a starvation wage, the South has simply been 
giving to other other the 


power of its productive capacity and permitting them to reap 


and to countries utmost 


sections 


all the profits. 


It is amazing that the South's cotton growers have ever 


been able to stand so great a financial drain, but they have 
lived through this period, and at last have awakened to the 
fact that they now have the power to drive instead of being 
driven. For a quarter of a century or more the MANUFAC- 
TURERS RecorpD has been constantly insisting that cotton was 
selling below a fair profit to the producers, and that the con- 
stant effort to beat down the price would ultimately result in 
might, by reason of a tre- 


production which 


a decreased 








The 
Had 


mendous shortage, somewhat stagger the business world. 


war saved the situation for the cotton manufacturers. 


there been no war to curtail the world’s cotton goods pri 
duction there would now be such a cotton famine as mankind 
has not known since the cotton industry came to be one of the 
world’s great business interests. 


The cotton manufacturers must now of necessity stand be 
fore the cotton growers and beg them to produce enough cot- 
ton to keep the world’s spindles running, and the answer of 
the cotton grower in substance will be: 

“We have heeded that cry for the last time. We shall pro 
duce at home our own foodstuffs, and in this we will be help 
ing to reduce the high cost of living for all the world. Cer 
tainly you cannot object to that. And when we have raised 
our foodstuffs we will then raise cotton as our surplus prod 
and we will sell it or store it according to our own wishes and 
not according to the dictates of We say to 
the cotton manufacturers of the world: ‘If you can have sufii- 


t 
money-lenders. 


cient cotton grown in the other countries to meet your needs, 


you are heartily welcome to do so, for we can make more 
money for ourselves and for the South, and thus for the na 
tion, by concentrating our work upon diversified farming than 
we can do by raising cotton except at a price which has not 
yet been paid for this great staple.’ 

“For 50 years we have slaved to furnish cotton to meet the 
world’s needs, and the more we have striven to increase ] 
the effort to 


’ 


duction the greater has been world’s combined 


make cotton production unprofitable to us. 
selfishness other than that which controls every 


From no spirit 
man in bu 

ness we now propose to do the driving and to ride alongside 
or in company with and on an equal basis with the cotton « 

We have been ‘the hewers of wood and the drawers 
of water’ trade. 
share equally in the profits which the world makes through 
We are no longer tied to the cotton 
We are no longer under domi 


sumers. 
for the world’s cotton Now we propese 
our production of cotton. 
field by the power of poverty. 
nation of the local cotton gambler or the world’s cotton-buying 
agencies.” 


~ 
> 


SEEKING TO DESTROY AMERICA. 


gm of the Baltimore. daily papers recently reported a 
meeting of about 200 German-born and German-speaking 


residents of this city, who, according to this report, listened to 





and applauded an address in the German tongue by a Social 


much of his time to upholding the 


According to this report, every 


istic orator who devoted 
Bolsheviki regime of Russia. 
statement in favor of Russian Bolshevism was enthusiastically 
applauded, and every statement against American capitalists 
was likewise applauded. Pamphlets, printed in the Germat 
language, dealing with Socialism were eagerly purchased, and 
vet American people know that such meetings are being held 
by men of foreign birth, alien in thought and in language, and 
who, without a single sentiment of patriotism, are trying t 
stir up the aliens of the whole country to a hatred of all that 
has made America great! 

We are permitting these aliens, these men of foreign birt! 
and foreign language and foreign morals, men foreign t 
everything that America holds dear, to do all in their power 
to stir up throughout this country the Bolshevistic spirit. 
working 
They 


birth, as 


America, 
the 
American 


These aliens, who would destroy are 


as well as among foreigners. 
the 
negroes, and the agitation goes on in 
Is it not time for the people of 
over and 


some hi 


among the negroes, 


are seeking to reach uneducated of 
well as foreigners and 
of the country. 


and 


every part 
stand for Americanism 
Unfortunately we 


America to wake up 


above everything else? have 
tive born weaklings in colleges, some in the pulpit, some at 
desks and some in legislative halls more culpabl 


foreigners. 


editors’ 


even than these degenerate 
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[In October, 1917, the editor of the Manufacturers Record in a personal letter to President Wilson 
called forth by the President’s statement that we had an abundance of foodstuffs for our needs gave 
the actual facts as to decreasing food production as compared with population for twenty years or 
more. We urged Mr. Wilson to stress these facts upon public attention, for otherwise advancing prices 


would be certain to create anarchistic agitation. 


We said that the American people are ready to fare 


every issue if they know the facts, but if facts were withheld from them there would certainly be 
great danger that they would not believe anything, no matter if true. President Wilson admitted the 
correctness of the figures given him as to food production, but he did not accept our views as to mak- 
ing them public. Because of the situation now we produce the following editorial from our issue of 
November 1, 1917, exactly as it then appeared. That editorial is in substance what was given in our 
personal letter to Mr. Wilson. As to the figures of food production which were given in our letter, 
he said he was fully advised. More than ever before do we now wish that President Wilson, with all 
his power to reach the people, had made public the true situation as to decreasing food production, for 
then the country would have realized in advance what it was facing.—Editor Manufacturers Record. | 


| From MANUFACTURERS RECORD of November 1, 1917 


The Nation Should Be Told the Whole Situation as to the Food Supply 


gps WILSON, in summoning the nation to food 
conservation, has been misled, we suppose, by the optim- 
istic statements put out by the Department of Agriculture. 
In his appeal for sacrifice in order to conserve food for our 
\llies he said: 

“Our country, however, is blessed with an abundance of 
foodstuffs, and if our people will economize in their use, 
providently confining themselves to the quantities required 
for the maintenance of health and strength,” ete. 

Unfortunately, our country is not “blessed with an abund 
ance of foodstuffs.” and it is a serious mistake on the part 

Washington authorities to take that position, for it cre- 
ates an entirely erroneous impression and gives the public 
the idea that there is an abundance of food, when, as a 
matter of fact, there is a very great scarcity of food in com- 
parison with the past. Here are some facts: 

This year’s wheat yield is 150,000,000 bushels less than 
the average of the last five years.  1t is 88,000,000 bushels 
short of the crop of 190], or sixteen years ago, though we 
had a population at that time of at least 25,000,000 less than 
we have today. 

\t the average rate of consumption, based on an increase 
of 25,000,000 people, we need at least 125,000,000 bushels of 
wheat more than we needed for domestic consumption in 
1901; but instead of having an increase, we are 8S,000,000 
bushels short of that year’s yield. 

This year’s wheat crop is 70,000,000 bushels short of the 
1812 yield and 103,000,000 bushels short of the crop of 1913 
It is 366,000,000 bushels less than the wheat yield of 1915, 
which was our record wheat crop, but which was not in 
excess of our needs and those of our Allies, 

If this year’s yield of corn and wheat had been increased 
in proportion te population as compared with the yield of 
106. we would have 525,000,000 bushels more than the 
aggregate yield of these two crops this year. On the same 
basis of comparison our wheat crop this year would have 
been SS2.000,000 bushels, as against 660,000,000 bushels, the 
actual yield. 

It is true we have had a large increase in corn and oats 
and in a few other things, but it seems impossible to get 
Government authorities to recognize that this increase has 
ot been sufficient to fill the vacuum created by last year’s 
shortage of nearly 1,400,000.000 bushels of grain, potatoes and 
other foodstuffs as compared with the yield of 1915 

The total production of wheat and corn for the last two 
years is 490,000,000 bushels short of the total production for 
1914 and 1915. 
forth the statement that we have an “abundant food supply.” 

But the situation in meats is even worse than in grain. 


And yet Washington authorities are putting 


We have this year 15,500,000 head less of sheep than we had 
in 1903, or fourteen years ago, a decrease of considerably 
over 25 per cent., while during that time population has 
increased by about 25,000,000, 
We have 8,500,000 head of beef cattle less than we had in 
1909, and we have 4,700,000 head less than as far back as 1900. 
And as though these facts in regard to sheep and beef 


cattle were not serious enough, we have the recent state 
ment of the Department of Agriculture that on September 1 
the country had 5,400,000 less swine than one year before, a 


decrease of S.3 per cent., while population certainly ine reased 


more than 1.5 per cent 


The facts are startling enough They need to be seriously 
studied, for they are in themselves the strongest argument 
that can possibly be made in behalf of food conservation and 
increased food production We cannot go on wasting food 
stuff as we have done in the pust We have reached a point, 
long foreseen by all thoughtful observers, of a yradually 
decreasing supply of foodstuffs which could only be met by 
more conservation in the use of food in order to prevent 
exorbitant prices, and th entirely without regard to 
the war, for this condition existed long before the war 


and would soon have made itself felt if there had been 
no war The President, in lending his authority to the 
statement that we have an abundant food supply, based on 
the misinformation put out by the Department of Agricul 
ture, has made a serious mistake, much to be regretted 
because it creates an lmpression for which there is no founda 
tion in fact We cannot proclaim that we have “abundant 
crops” without lessening the interest in food conservation 
and in enlarged food production, nor without creating a bit 
ter anarchistic feeling against high prices, and high prices 
ure, under present crop and war conditions, as certain as 


that the sun will rise, and all the power of all the Govern 


ments on earth cannot, except temporarily, her ind ther 
materially lessen prices except through enlarged crops rhis 
could be done by bringing in millions of Chinese laborers for 
our farms Is the nation ready to do that 


While there has undoubtedly been speculation in food as 
in other things, the fundamental cause of high prices is 
lessened production in proportion to our needs. There is 
an enormous vacuum to be filled, which this year’s crops 
will not fill. This causes high prices for feedstuffs and this 
is why farmers are selling milch cows to the butchers, why 
the supply of hogs is decreasing at an enormous rate and 
why the average weight is now far less than formerly, and 
why even the supply of poultry and eggs is being lessened. 
Even the farmers and poultry raisers find they cannot profit- 
ably produce meats or eggs at the present prices of feed- 
stuffs, and the worst is yet ahead of us. 


If it were possible for other countries to draw their food 
supplies of wheat and meats from Australia or Argentine 
our supply would be equal to our needs carefully conserved, 


but even then high prices would inevitably preva 

There are many reasons for the situation which we now 
face in regard to decreasing food supply and increasing cost 
and for some years, long before the war, the MANUFACTURERS 
ReEcoRD persistently sought to draw pubiic attention to them 
One fundamental reason is the change that has been going on 
for the last thirty vears in the shifting of population from 
the country to the cities—a change so momentous that its 
importance should have been recognized long ago by all 
students of food supply and general economics 

In 1880 this country had a total population in round figures 


of 50,000,000, Of this number 14,700,000 lived in towns 
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and cities and 35,300,000 in the country. In 1910 we had 42, 
600,000 in the cities and 49,300,000 in the country, and since 
then the movement has kept on at an accelerating rate. In 
that time urban population almost trebled, while country 
population gained only about 40 per cent. The percentage 
of population living in cities and in country or rural districts, 
as given by the census for the last four decades, was as 
follows: 


1880 1890 1900 1910 
RNIN: Sickie maainailacamia ibaa ikea icine ace Guwainse Cae 36.1 40.5 46.3 


eo = 


EEE acbbaeseskiediekews eave isicicecnammueude 70.5 63.9 59.5 53.7 

These figures show an increase in urban or city population 
from 29.5 per cent. in 1880 to 46.3 per cent. in 1910. 

Expressed in round figures, we had in 1910 nearly 28, 
000,000 more people living in cities than in 1880, while we 
had only 14,000,000 more living in the country in 1910 than 
in 1880. The most striking change took place between 1900 
and 1910, and the amazing advance in city population made 
at that time still goes on. Between 1900 and 1910 city popula- 
tion increased nearly 12,000,000 and country population only 
4,200,000. 

In this enormous relative decrease in country population, 
which produces the foodstuffs, and the enormous increase in 
city population, which consumes the foodstuffs, we can readily 
understand the gradual decline in food production in propor- 
tion to the population. There are only two solutions of the 
question possible. One is the rapid development of machine- 
power on the farm in the shape of tractors to supplement 
manual power, in order to increase the food supply more 
rapidly than it is possible to do under existing farm condi- 
tions, where work is largely limited to man and animal 
power, or the importation of millions of Chinese as farm 
laborers. 

The other is a continued advance in foodstuffs to a point 
where living in the city will become so burdensomely heavy 
that population will be forced back from the city to the 
country by the swing of the pendulum, reversing the move- 
ment which has gone on for thirty years from the country 
to the city. 

We cannot go on with an enormous gain in city popula 
tion over the growth in the country population without a 
gradual relative decrease in the food supply of the nation 
unless the use of power machinery, with improved highways, 
shall enable a smaller number of men to produce and handle 
an increased output. This is a situation which the country 
must squarely face. 

In the meantime unwillingness of Washington officials to 
squarely face these facts and intelligently and urgently press 
them upon public attention for fear that somebody would use 
the truth as a basis for speculation is very nearly akin to 
the disposition of the ostrich to hide its head in the sand 
and thus refuse to see and face dangers. This position of 
Washington is creating a socialistic spirit due to ignorance, 
and the ignorance is due to Washington's failure to let the 
country know the facts. The situation bodes ill for the future 

The Government’s appeal for conservation would be a 
thousand times stronger if the nation was made fully 
acquainted with the truth, and the whole truth, on this food 
question. Then the people would realize that food conserva- 
tion is indeed a supreme necessity, and, understanding the 
reality of the matter, they would enter wholeheartedly into 
food production and food conservation, however great the 


sacrifice needed. 
ee ae ee 


Since 1917, under the tremendous demand for foodstuffs 
created by the war, we have materially increased the num- 
ber of swine, but the actual gain in the total number of meat 
animals between January 1, 1912, and 1919 is almost exactly 
10 per cent., whereas, within that period, the actual increase 
in population has certainly been over 10 per cent. and, there- 
fore, the gain in the number of livestock has made no increase 
whatever over the gain in population. 





In the meantime, Europe has come into our market to an 
enormous extent for meats of all kinds as well as for bread- 
stuffs Between January 1, 1912, and January 1, 1119, there 
Was a net increase of 17,500,000 head of meat animals. al- 
though there was a decrease of 2,500,000 sheep. The net 
gain of 17,500,000 is almost exactly 10 per cent.. of growth, 
Our population increase has never been as low as 11. per 
cent. a year, but allowing for tie decline in immigration, and 
estimating the gain in the last seven years at 1% per cent. 
a year, Which is almost certainly too low.we have the startling 





fact that there has been no relative increase whatever in the 
livestock of the country in the last seven years, notwithstand- 
ing the enormous demands from Europe upon us and the fact 
that increased wages has resulted in a heavy increase in meat 
production. Thus all the predictions that the MANUFACTURERS 
RecorD has been making for ten years on the decreasing food 
supply in proportion to population are being fulfilled. 


——— 


WOODEN SHIP INDUSTRY IN THE SOUTH 
SHOULD BE SAVED. 


ESSRS. D. J. CARRISON & CO. of Jacksonville, F 

in a letter to the MANUFACTURERS REcORD, point out the 
danger that the South may lose its important wooden-sh 
building industry. In their letter they say: 


“Following up your general policy of publicity for Southern 
industry and the great aid that your publication has always re: 
dered all of the industries throughout the South, we believe that 
right now is the time when strong work on your part would ma 
terially assist a big industry which seems to be dying more on 
account of lack of initiative on the part of the owners. We refer 
to wooden-ship building of the South and Southeast. 

“If you will refer to a recent issue of the Marine News. you 
will note on page 121 article headed ‘France Buys Wooden Ships 
Built in Canadian Plants’; also you will note on page 172 article 
headed ‘Campaign for Wooden Ships Started by Shipping Board.’ 
On page 122, the same publication, you will find article headed 
‘Fifty Wooden Ships Ordered From Canada.’ 

“In spite of these facts the wooden-ship yards of the South, 
after having learned to build ships at Government expense, with 
the finest timber available and with splendidly equipped plants 


ure preparing to close their yards and cease operation. This, t 
the writer, is utterly incomprehensible. On a recent trip we had 
personal inquiries from responsible parties requesting informa 


tion as to where they could get auxiliary schooners. We also 
know that there is a live demand for harbor tugs. 

“It does seem queer that with every possible advantage in their 
favor these wooden yards should seem unable to construct vessels 
for private account. 

“It is a well recognized fact that the auxiliary schooner, par 
ticularly in sizes around 1000 to 1200 D. W. tons, and even larger, 
is a money-making proposition, and when these vessels are 
equipped with Diesel engines steamships cannot compete with 
them in South American and coastwise trade. 

“We hope that you will see fit to use your influence to awaken 
our wooden yards to their opportunity.” 

The MANUFACTURERS ReEcorD agrees with Carrison & Co 
that the wooden-ship industry should be saved, and that the 
men identified with this business should, if possible, keep their 
plants in operation and make an aggressive drive for con- 
tracts for wooden ships of the sizes suitable for construction 
in their yards. 

It will be some years before the world can be adequately 
supplied with shipping. Freights must remain high. This is 
especially true of traffic along our coasts, for inadequate rail 
road facilities and high freight rates will tend more and more 
to drive traffic to water routes if shipping is available. More 
over, there will inevitably be an enormous increase in ship- 
ping activities at Southern ports which will require the build- 
ing of tugs and barges and a vast amount of repair work un 
less the South is to completely lose its great opportunity to 
build up its shipping and at the same time to build up its 
shipyards. The owners of every shipyard in the South should 
therefore give very careful study to the whole situation before 
deciding to abandon wooden-ship building. 
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The President’s Message---Some of the Reasons for our 
Present Predicament and the Rational Remedies 


' 

\N his speech to Congress last week President Wilson wisely 
I ind vigorously denounced profiteering, but it is to be re- 
vretted that Mr. Wilson did not remind the country that under 
the necessities of hastening preparation for a war, which the 
tion Was told for two years did not concern us, this Govern- 


t led in teaching the art of profiteering. It paid fabulous 


ne 
wages to workmen, skilled and unskilled, in order to draw 
them away from other employment. It depleted the farms 
of the country of laborers and put them into munition and 
shipbuilding plants at wages three to five times as high as 
they had ever received or as the farmers were able to pay 

sed on the price of farm products in the past. 

If Mr. Wilson had said that the Government in this way 
ul been the teacher of profiteering, and that from its activi- 


ties had spread the spirit of profiteering, encouraged by) 
© Government in order that the excess profit taxation might 


t 


enormously increase the Government's income, he would have 
laid the foundation for a clear understanding by the people ot 
the whole subject. 

It is to be regretted that he did not go back to this starting 
point, for it was the Government of the United States which 
first taught the nation how to protiteer in wages to the ex 
haustion of the supply of labor for farm and other interests, 
und to encourage profiteering in the contracts for army con 
struction work on the cost plus system. which enormously in 
creased the cost of the work done, and taught the laboring men 
of all classes to believe that there was no limit to the ability 
of the Government and of those who were doing Government 
work to pay unheard-of wages. 

Out of this grew a wild orgy of extravagance which spread 
from the laboring classes to all people of the country. The 
starting point, however, was with the Government, and it 
made inevitable that the prices of all products would be enor 
mously advanced even if there had been no scarcity in output, 
because with wages doubled and quadrupled, in many in- 
stances, the cost of products was greatly increased and the 
spirit of profiteering was created. 

In failing thus, fearlessly and frankly, to state the real 
cause of the present situation we think Mr. Wilson lost one 
of the great speech-making opportunities of his life, for this 
system of high wages and the cost plus method compelled the 
furmers to bid against the Government for men or else there 
would have been little food produced beyond the actual needs 
of the farmers themselves. 

Moreover, for the prices fixed by the Government on many 
products there was a double purpose. One was that the larger 
profits thus made would give to the Government a form of 
levying indirect taxes through the income tax system, and at 
the same time it was recognized that unless large profits were 
allowed to well-located industries the smaller ones, which 
could not produce at the same cost. would be driven out of 
existence, and thus the aggregate output of the country would 
be seriously curtailed. 

Mr. Wilson might, moreover, have very wisely indicated that 
the trend of population from the country to the cities during 
the last 25 years has brought about a condition where the 
number of consumers is increasing far more rapidly than the 
number of producers, and that so long as this condition exists 
there will be a decreasing supply of foodstuffs in proportion to 
the number of consumers. In this he would have laid the 
foundation for a very broad discussion of the problem which 
faces not only this country, but all the world, in the enormous 
expansion of industrial employment and in the steady decline 
in the attractiveness of farm life as compared with the ever 
increasing attractions of city life, to the young as well as to 





the old. In this situation is to be found one of the great prob 
lems before the world, which it is much to be regretted that 
Mr. Wilson did not touch upon in his speech, for it bears 
directly upon the question of the high cost of living 

When, by reason of our unpreparedness, we were forced to 
concentrate every energy of the nation upon getting ready for 
war, we encouraged a period of money-spending which seemed 
reckless beyond anything that the people of the country had 
ever known, and they imbibed that spirit and it is still domi 
nant throughout the land. 

But Mr. Wilson failed to bring out any of these points and 
to take into account the fact that the grain production of this 
year is 430,000,000 bushels short of the production of last year ; 
that it is 545,000,000 bushels short of the yield of 1915, 
and is 160,000,000 bushels short of the vield of 1912, seven 
vears ago, showing a downward trend of grain production 
during the last seven vears, The same cunditions have pre 
vailed in the cotton trade, with a marked tendency from year 
to vear to smaller crops since 1914, which, by reason of excep 
tional weather conditions, gave us an abnormally large crop 

It would also, we think, have been well had Mr. Wilson ex 
plained in his address, so that the entire public might under 
stand its full force, that as the war was fought on credit and 
not on actual cash, there has been a world-wide inflation, 
which of itself! would inevitably have enormously increased 
wages and the price of all products, agricultural and manu 
factured, but that, in view of the debts that the world is car 
rving, deflation is not a possibility for some years to come, 


these conditions we will do the utmost to 


and that under al 
reduce unjust profiteering, but the nation must be called to 
conservatism, to soundness and sanity of judgment, and to a 
recognition of the fact that there is no possible solution of the 
problems facing the world except through increased output of 
farm and factory products 

\ ringing message calling upon the people to be as patriotic 
in work as were the soldiers on the battlefields, reminding the 
nation that every man who is a slacker in work or who is not 
working to the utmost efficiency of his power is a slacker in 
the great contest between prosperity and poverty, between 
civilization and anarchy; a call fer greater efficiency, for 
xreater conservation in the use of food, for a lessening of the 
wild extravagance which has swept over this country, as the 
road which we must follow in regaining our national poise, 
would have been invaluable, because Mr. Wilson's voice carries 
weight with many millions of American people 

On the other hand, there are some points in Mr. Wilson's 
speech which we do not think wise business leadership any- 


where can possibly approve. The proposition, wherever the 


form of package makes it possible, to stamp the cost of all 
goods destined for interstate commerce with the price at which 
they left the hands of the producer, if carried into effect, 
would create unceasing turmoil and create an enormous army 
of officials for the express purpose of watching over practically 
every business transaction of every kind in the country and 
thus increase the burdens of producers by this employment of 
new officials. We have too many officials now. The Govern 
nent is already meddling too much in business affairs instead 
of cutting loose from business, letting it do its,appointed work 
and permitting the great economic laws of the world to bring 
business back to its normal condition Some of the things 
which were essential in war would be most unwise if carried 
out in times of peace. 

Under this proposed stamping plan the cost of the article 
the bale of cotton, or the box of peaches, or the ham, or the 
piece of machinery—vhich enters,into interstate commerce 
would have to be stamped with the price received by the pro- 
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ducer before it enters into the various channels of trade, and 


in this proposition there are possibilities of interminable 


troubles which would upset business of all kinds and create 
chaos on the farm, in the factory, in the retail store and in the 
butcher shop. 


Following that statement, Mr. Wilson said. “And it does not 
seem to me that we can confine ourselves to detailed measures 
of this kind if it is indeed our purpose to assume national con- 
trol of the processes of distribution. I take it for granted that 
that is our purpose and our duty. Nothing less will suffice. 
We need not hesitate to handle a national question in a na 
tional way. We should go beyond the measures I have sug 
gested.” 

In this statement, if we are to accept Mr. Wilson's words at 
their face value, he proposes that the nation shall take practi- 
eally entire control of all the processes of distribution. Does 
this mean the distribution by transportation, which would 
involve the control of the railroads and steamships and motor 
trucks and all other methods of transportation, or does it mean 
that the processes of distribution are to be interpreted as 
broadly covering every form of merchandising from the time 
when the farmer ships a bushel of wheat or a bale of cotton 
through to the mill, to the wholesaler, then to the retailer, and 
then to the final consumer? 

Unless the paragraph we have quoted is a glittering gener 
ality, which does net mean fully what it says, then President 
Wilson is planning for the socialization either of the entire 
transportation interests of every kind in the country, or the 
entire production and distribution of everything turned out on 
the farm, in the factory and in the mine from the time when 
it is ready for the market until it has reached the final con 
sumer. 

This is so gigantic and revolutionizing a proposition that we 
do not believe the public has come to realize its full foree. It 
is staggering in its possibilities if we are to accept it at its 
face value, whether we interpret it as meaning that the con 
trol by the National Government of all processes of distribu 
tion refers to transportation only or to the handling of all 
products of all kinds through all the various stages from the 
producer to the consumer, or whether, in a still broader sense, 
it means to include both the transportation and the processes 
of handling goods when they leave the farm or the factory all 
the way through every avenue of business activity until finally 
absorbed by the consumer in this country or abroad. 

It is to be regretted that Mr. Wilson used an occasion 
fraught with such tremendous importance as a discussion of 
the high cost of living to unite this with an argument for the 
adoption of the League of Nations. The League of Nations in 
its present form would only intensify world suffering and tre- 
mendously intensify the conditions in America. It would per- 
mit Europe to call upon this country officially, as it is now 
doing unoflicially, and we could not refuse to send an army of 
$0,000 men into Turkey and Armenia as France and England 
are calling upon us to do. It would enable Europe, baving 
control of the League of Nations, to force us to send armies 
into the Balkans, into the Orient, into Africa and into any 
other part of the world wherever the League of Nations, which 
is absolutely controlled by monarchical forms of government, 
should decide that we must send our men and our money to 
fulfill their behests, 

If Mr. Wilson would withdraw the League of Nations and 
permit the peace treaty to be signed promptly, he would bring 
about a condition in America which would very promptly make 
for the restoration of normal business conditions, for sanity 
of thinking and for increased production and efficiency of 
work. Just so long as the glamor of altruism is held before 
America with the statement that the world is looking to us 
fer leadership, when as a tnatter of fact the world is beginning 
more and more to resent our constantly repeated claim of lead- 
ership, the social unrest will continue, and the small nations 


of the world and the great ones as well will begin to resent 
our offer to fix their boundary lines and to decide what they 


must or must not do. 


Our great task today, if we would save America from social 
upheaval and anarchy, is to adopt a treaty of peace, to make a 
treaty of defense with France against German aggression, and 


then go about our business, and in doing this we would set an 
example to all the world which would be of infinite value in 
bringing about a restoration of world affairs and in quieting 


national and world unrest. 
- 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE CONFERENCE WILL 
MEET NEXT MONTH. 
oe wiil be held in Atlantic City the latter part of next 
month an International Trade Conference, which will be 
participated in by a thousand or more of the leaders in Amer- 
ican business, and on invitation of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States there will be a joint commercial mission 
at this conference consisting of representatives from Great 
sritain, France, Italy and Belgium. Including the principals, 
the mission will consist of from 50 to 60 people. The main 
purpose of its visit and of the International Trade Conference 
is to bring about closer relations between America and her 
European associates in the war and to acquaint American 
business men with the situation abroad. 

It is everywhere conceded that the interest of America in 
the rehabilitation of Europe is very deep, and it is pointed 
out that special efforts must be made to bring exchange bac} 
to normal as a means of keeping up the volume of export and 
import trade. Thoughtful business leaders favor the polic 
therefore, of giving to the nations of Europe the kind of bus 
ness assistance of which they stand most in need 

The various questions involved in the plan of operation and 
other problems connected therewith will be discussed at the 
Trade Conference, which contemplates the appointment of a 
general committee of from 25 to 50 men who are recognized 
as leaders in American industry and who can be depended on 
to work intelligently on some system that will provide ade 
quate assistance to Europe. A. C. Bedford, chairman of the 
Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey, will act as chairman of both 
the general and executive committees, and among the other 
members of the executive committee are such men as Homer 
L. Ferguson, president United States Chamber of Commerce: 
Thomas W. Lamont, of J. P. Morgan & Co.: Harry A. Wheeler, 
vice-president Union Trust Co.; James A. Farrell, chairman 
National Foreign Trade Council; John H. Fahey: George Ed 
Smith, president American Manufacturers’ Export Associa 
tion: R. Godwyn Rhett; William Fellowes Morgan, president 
Merchants’ Association of New York. 

i comied 


RECUPERATIVE POWER OF FRANCE. 


€¢@ FN 1871 France exhibited amazing recuperative power: today 
France can do the same thing again.” 

That is the statement recently made by Baron Jacques de 
Neuflize of the banking firm of De Neuflize & Co. of Paris. In 
his statement Baron Neuflize reviewed the remarkable recu 
perative power of France after the terrific struggle of 1871, 
which in indemnity and in loss of Alsace-Lorraine figured up 
an aggregate loss estimated at 15,000,000,000 francs, which in 
that day was a staggering amount. 

Since 1871 the world has progressed so rapidly and wealth 
has been accumulated on such an enormous scale that the fig- 
ures which then seemed so great now seem somewhat small. 
But as France rallied from that blow of Germany, so it will 
rally from the recent war. We think it altogether probable 
that the recuperation in France will astonish the world as 
much as did the recuperation after 1871. The people of France 
have turned their attention to work more aggressively, we 
believe, than the people of any other European country. 
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THE DECLINE IN FOREIGN EXCHANGE MAY 
BE A BLESSING TO AMERICA AND TO 
EUROPE. 

em decline of foreign exchange in American markets in 


ises the cost of American goods to foreign buyers, and 


te that extent lessens their ability to purchase American mah- 
ufaciured or agricultural products. The bankers of the coun- 
try taking the position that this concerns the United 
States more than it does our foreign buyers, and as typical 
of the wav in which most bankers write of the matter. the 
National City Bank of Chicago, in its weekly financial letter, 
save 


“On this account the United States has more to gain than even 
Great Britain from a quick re-establishment of the New York 
quotation for sterling exchange. This is because the necessity on 
our part to sell is as urgent as is Great Britain’s necessity to buy.” 


This position of the bankers is, we think, wholly ansound. 
It is the usual statement of the case, but it is based on the 
theory that America is overproducing the things needed for 
our own consumption, and must, therefore, find an outlet 
abroad or else soon find itself overloaded with agricultural 
and manufactured products. Neither statement is correct. It 
is well for America to encourage the development of its foreign 
trade in every way possible, but there should be no misunder- 
standing of the situation. We are at present exporting more 
than is to our own geod, especially of food products. 

The suggestion that has been made in Congress that we 
should put an embargo on exports of foodstuffs is wholly 
unwise. It is our duty to do our utmost to feed up an almost 
starving world, but there is a point to which our exportation 
of agricultural and other products will increase the prices in 
this country to such an extent as to offset to American con- 
sumers the value to the country of a big volume of foreign 
exports. 

In some lines of industry there is an ample supply to take 
care of foreign trade, but everything which we export, whether 
of manufactured goods or of food products, is to that extent 
lessening the supply for America and, therefore, helping to 
maintain high prices. The problem of exchange is, therefore, 
primarily Europe’s and not America’s. If the fall in foreign 
exchange makes it a little more difficult for Europe to buy 
from us, this will bring about an enforced economy in Europe 
in the consumption of our products to Europe’s advantage, 
and it would be to our advantage if this be brought about by 
the working of economic laws and not by any foolish effort 
of an embargo on exports. 

There was a time when America was producing in agricul- 
ture and manufactures more than it could consume at home, 
but, broadly speaking, this is not true today except as to cot- 
ton and a few things which must always find a foreign outlet. 
Every foot of lumber available in America is needed here for 
the building operations which must go forward in this country. 
Our production of iron and steel is not greater at its best than 
would be our own consumption requirements if railroad buy- 
ing was in keeping with railroad needs. We could use to ad- 
vantage every ton of coal that will be produced in America in 
the next twelve months, but so great are the needs of the 
world for coal that we must export a large quantity or else 
see the world tremendously handicapped by the lack of fuel. 
Nevertheless, the problem of buying coal and iron and steel 
and cotton is primarily the problem of the consuming countries 
and not primarily our problem. With the exception of cotton 
and steel and a few things which must always seek a foreign 
market, broadly speaking, it may be said that the entire pro- 
ductive capacity of America at present is not greater than 
America’s consuming capacity. Indeed, we are exporting 
more than is wise, and we are piling up an indebtedness on 
the part of other countries to America which is not for their 


good nor ours. 





The total value of our exports in June was $918,252,143, or 


practically double the amount exported for June of 1918, and 
very generally, with the mévement of wheat and cotton, the 
exports in the fall and early winter months will far exceed the 
exports of May and June. If this condition continues to pre 
vail, we shall, therefore, during the latter half of this year 
see our monthly exports running far beyond the stupendous 
total of June. 

The June exports were at the rate of nearly $12,000,000,000 
a year, or more than double the total value of our exports for 
the fiscal year ending June, 1918. This is entirely beyond 
what should be the natural order of things. It is in excess of 
a fair export trade, a trade which would be wise for ourselves 
and wise for our customers. 

The fall in foreign exchange should, therefore, not be re 
garded as a menace to America, nor indeed to Europe. It will 
increase the cost to Europe of American goods, and througk 
doing this will force Europe to produce more goods at home 
and economize in the purchase of American products. That 
condition will bring Europe to a sound financial basis far 
more quickly than would be the continued enormous expansion 
of import trade from America, and as we have no surplus to 
the extent of $12,000,000,000 a year for export, the lessening 
of the foreign demand will work out, in the law of supply and 
demand, a lessening of the tendency to an advance in prices im 
this country. 

The steady advance in the price of manufactured articles 
and of agricultural products is unfortunate from every point 
of view. It intensifies the agitation in regard to the high cost 
of living, for it forces a steady advance in the prices of food 
stuffs and manufactured goods. Our own country could con 
sume every dollar’s worth of foodstuffs which we are now 
producing at a large profit to the grower, but at a lower cest 
to the consumer than at present were there not such a tre 
mendous demand from Europe for foodstuffs. Moreover, en 
forced economy in Europe in the use of American products 
will be a blessing to Europe and a blessing to America, and the 
fall in foreign exchange should, therefore, be regarded witb 
great equanimity by America and by Europe 

This view we know is entirely contrary to that of most 
financiers, who are laboring under the delusion that unless we 
continue the present enormous expansion of our export trade 
we shall have a reaction in business in this country by reason 
of an overproduction of our agricultural and manufactured 
products. On the contrary, it will require the utmost power 
and the utmost efficiency in the work of all American people 
on the farm, in the mine and in the factory to produce enougk 
to meet our own actual requirements except in a few particu 
lar lines which we have mentioned. Intensive work by every 
body, men and women, capable of working, and intensive ac 
tivity in the output of coal, in the production of foodstuffs, 
in building and general construction work, in the building of 
highways, is absolutely necessary to enable us to catch up with 
the slack of the last twelve years and to fill the great vacuum 
created since 1907, for since the panic of that year America 
has never had its normal growth in building operations, in the 
improvement of highways and the extension of its transporta 
tion facilities. No one need for a moment fear that decreasing 
exports from the unprecedented rate at which we have been 
shipping abroad will be otherwise than an advantage to this 
country, and it is fortunate that decreasing imports by Europe 
will be an advantage to Europe. 

There are some things which Europe must have, almost 
without regard to price. It must have certain lines of raw 
materials and foodstuffs and fats to feed up the people whe 
have been almost on the verge of starvation for the last five 
years. It must have cotton, for without American cotton its 
spindles would be idle and its people unclothed, but everything 
which at the present tends to produce economy of consumption 
throughout Europe and intensive work to develop at home the 
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things needed for consumption will be to the benefit of Europe 
and in the long run a blessing to the world. 

Let us, therefore, dismiss entirely the bankers’ fear that the 
fall in foreign exchange is in any way unfortunate for 
America. 


oa 
A HAZARDOUS AND DANGEROUS VENTURE. 
4 HE right of every man to express his honest views on 

public questions, untrammeled by party ties, is a right 
without which mental slavery would dominate men every- 


where, and mental slavery is worse than physical slavery in 
its ultimate influence upon a nation’s life. By reason of the 
fact, however, that party lines have been drawn so tightly. 
and that party newspapers have been so bitter in their denun- 
ciation of any who dared to go contrary to their party views, 
that in the South it has been especially difficult for men to 
voice their sentiment if their sentiment ran contrary to the 
prevailing party decisions. 

In the South nearly all the newspapers are Democratic. 
Therefore, a man who opposes any policies adopted by the 
Democratic party has to face almost a united opposition, per 
haps often bitter in its denunciation of his position. and with 
few or no local newspapers taking his side of the case. Inci 
dentally, this situation is mentioned in the course of a personal 
letter from Hon. John B. Knox, a leading attorney of Alabama 
and for many vears prominent in Democratic life. in which he 
said: 

“T am prepared to admit that it requires no small amount of 
courage to dissent from the view held by so many members of my 
party on this important question.” 

The important question, of course, was as regards the 
League of Nations, and in further discussion of that in his 
letter Mr. Knox said 


“I was at first rather favorably impressed with the idea, 
but the more thought I have given the subject, the more I 
have been confirmed in the conviction that it is a hazardous 
and a dangerous venture for our Government. 


“Now, just a word as to the suggestions made by Mr. 
Root and Mr. Hughes. So far as these operate as an 
amendment to the Constitution or Covenant for a League 
of Nations they are all right, but I do not at all concur in 
tke opinions which these gentlemen have publicly expressed 
to the effect that what they call ‘reservations and interpre- 
tations’ if made by the Senate will operate as amendments 
tc the Constitution or Covenant for a League of Nations! 

“You see here is a constitution which purports to be a 
compact between all the nations of the world uniting there- 
in for the establishment of a new government with powers 
both expressed and implied which should be binding, if 
binding at all, on all nations alike. 

“Such changes should be in the form of an amendment 
to the Constitution or Covenant of the League of Nations— 
should be submitted to the other nations uniting in the 
League—and concurred in by them. 

“If disputes over such questions should come before the 
International Court for the establishment of which the 
ccvenant provides and which we might call the Supreme 
Court of the World, the court will follow its own interpre- 
tation of the Covenant or Constitution and will not be 
bound by Senatorial expressions or interpretations of the 
meaning of these articles! 

“To illustrate: In the ratification of the Federal Consti- 
tution the State of Virginia, and I believe other States as 
well, made a special reservation of the right to withdraw 
at pleasure! 

“If this right was recognized by the Federal Government 
when formed, it was not so as you could notice it!” 





GENERAL PROSPERITY TO THE SOUTH CANn 
COME ONLY THROUGH DIVERSIFIED AGRI. 
CULTURE. 


United States Railroad Administration, 
Director General of Railroads. 
Washington, Auyus: 9. 
Editor Manufacturers Record: 

I wish every farmer in the South could read the editorial 
which you printed on the outside of your edition of July 31, 
“The South Must Raise More Foodsteffs er Cetton May 
Prove a Curse.”” To those of us who are familiar with the 
history of cotton growing in the South and its effects on the 
land and the farmer, it does seem beyond question that ne 
farmer ought to fail to grow at least his owm foodstulls. 

Furthermore, the history of agriculture everywhere dem- 
onstrates the fact that the average presperity amd con 
tinuity of prosperity in any given locality is greater where 
there is a diversity of products, and always with Fivestock 
in some form as an important factor im the system of farm- 
ing carried on. 

It is a well-recognized fact that cotton, Vike other staple 
crops, is subject to radical fluctuations im price; and con- 
tinuity of income, even to a normal degree, will be more 
satisfactory to any individual and amy coemmmmity than a 
spasmodic boom in the price of one crop in which there may 
be exceptional profit for a short period of time. 

A single crop system of farming in the South and else. 
where leads logically to the concentration of the land into 
large holdings and to more or less wasteful methods of 
handling the land. 
vision for either maintaining or increasing the productive 


Very seldom does it make any pro- 
capacity of the soil. It calls for am excessive wzmuaunt of 
labor for short periods of time, which necessarily means 
exorbitant wages and a larger percentage of omskiled, un- 
reliable labor. 

Diversity of crops leads logically to more contirrauns and 
profitable employment of labor, to more people om the land, 
because it results in a higher percentage of skilled labor; 
that is, men familiar with and accustomed to the kind of 
work they are engaged in. 

Crop rotation is recognized as one of the most important 
factors in the prevention of plant diseases and as a check 
against the increase of such insects as prey wpon particular 
plants. 

Where crops are diversified and livestock is a consider 
able factor in the system of farming, the tramsportation 
business of that community can be carrsed em more co- 
nomically, more profitably and more satisfactorily than 
where a single crop system prevails, whick fornishes busi- 
ness for only a small portion of the year. 

Another well-recognized fact is that the most profitable 
and satisfactory method yet devised for the cuntizued 
maintenance or increase of the productive capacity of the 
soil has been to make livestock a considerable Factor in the 
system of farming and the intelligent application of barn- 
yard manure to the land. 

I am sure that it will be productive of mach good for 
such influential papers as yours to keep before the public 
of the Southern States the importance of a greater diversity 
of farming, rotation of crops, more mtemsrwe methods of 
cultivation, coupled with the growimg ef Fivestock—more 
livestock and better livestock. 

J. L. EDWARDS, 
Manager Agricalteral Section 
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THE UNIVERSAL DEMAND FOR BETTER 


BALING OF AMERICAN COTTON HAM- 
PERED BY VESTED INTERESTS. 


Office (resident, 
J AM lever «ee 
AMERICAN BLOWER Co. 
Detroit, Mich., August 5. 


Editor Manufacturers Record: 


Answering your letter of July 24, will say that I served on the 
Eurepenn commission in connection with the forthcoming World's 
Cotton Conference, but not as a cotton grower, merchant or manu- 
facturer, but because of my work in Washington during the war 
en high-density compression of cotton as a means of saving space 
en cars and ships in order to help “win the war.” 

In our conferences with the users of American cotton in Europe, 
in discussing subjects on the program for the World’s Cotton Con- 
ference, I think it is safe to say that no other topic elicited their 
interest more than this. They are utterly unable to understand 
why they get American cotton in such abominable packages, and. 
on the other hand, receive cotton from such benighted lands as 
Egypt and India fully covered with burlap and thoroughly pro- 
tected in every way and compressed to a density so as to reduce 
to the minimum the transportation and storage charges. Some of 
the men we mret had reached such a state of despair over the mat- 
ter that it was difficult to convince them that there might be even 
a chance of improving it. The members of our commission were 
optimists, and we assured them that there was such a chance and 
that the conference in New Orleans was the place to talk about it. 

To my mind, a correct and satisfactory bale of cotton means a 
revision of marketing methods. Starting with the present loose 
Lale at the gin, and then giving it one, and in many cases two 
additional operations at the compress, and allowing the bale to be 
sampled frequently, as it is, and the contents exposed to the 
weather, as it is, means inevitably a loss out of every crop, which, 
when reduced to dollars, makes an almost unbelievable aggregate. 
There are certain interests that benefit by the present sys- 
tem, and benefit largely. These are not favorable to any 
change. The spinners in the South, who use largely local cotton, 
are not much concerned over a change. New England manufac- 
turers are interested to an extent only second to foreign buyers. 
and it seems to me that the two latter classes should be able to 
combine in an intelligent and effective way and succeed in effecting 
a radical change, so that a large part of the crop not used in the 
South could be properly compressed to high density and bales fully 

covered at the point of origin. It must be admitted that in remote 
districts, where small quantities are raised and only small gins 
exist, it would not be effective, but in by far the greater portion 
of the cotton belt, where a sufficient quantity is handled, the cot- 
ton could and should be compressed and properly baled at the gin. 
Samples can be taken as the cotton is compressed, and no further 
mutilation of the package made necessary from the time the bale 
starts until it reaches the spinner, either in New England or 
Europe. 

Because certain men in the trade say that it cannot be 
done is far from convincing, inasmuch as most of these 
men are interested in seeing that it is not done. Fortu- 
nately for the proponents of the change. it is being done 
and has been done for years, but only in a limited way, 
because there has been nothing to encourage it and every- 
thing to discourage it. The one thing, however, that was 
accomplished last year, under war pressure, was recogni- 
tion of gin compression by the railroads to the extent that 
the compensation for compression, formerly only paid to the 
leree railroad compresses, is now and has been since last 
fall available to those who compress their cotton at the 
gin. The next step, so far as the railroads are concerned, 
in my opinion, should be the adoption of a carload rate 
on cotton. 

The European delegates to the World's Cotton Conference will 
doubtless come absolutely united in their demands for reform 
along this line. Nothing will insure the success of the conference 
more than complete preparation on the part of the American dele 
gates for not only the discussion of this subject. but preparation 
ef plans looking to the accomplishment of definite results in the 
very near future. The European delegates are not going to be 
satisfied with their visit if they get simply glittering generalities 
on this subject. A proper response on the part of American in- 
terests in the matter of the bale will go far toward securing their 
co-operation in other ways and, perhaps, in discouraging the devel- 
cpment of cotton-growing areas in other countries. 


The MANvu¥FAcTURERS Recorp is especially glad to have this 
very strong statement as to the cotton-baling situation, for it 


eonfirms what we have been saying for 20 years or more. 





Whenever the power of the vested interests controlling cotton 
compressing can be broken, then cotton baling at the gin will 
become feasible, to the great benefit of the producers and the 
manufacturers. This vested power has been like a leech fat 
tening upon the cotton trade for generations, and it will fight 
to destroy every effort made to break its strangle-hold upon 
the cotton trade. 


> 


AMERICA MUST BE SAVED FIRST. 


DISPATCH from Washington stated that President Wil- 
son was greatly astonished a few days ago to find the 
extent of the social unrest in America. It was said that he 
had not been kept informed as to the growing spirit of unrest 
and Socialistic and Bolshevistic agitation here, and that when 
the Brotherhood of Railroad men presented their demands be 
suddenly awakened to the fact that the conditions in this coun 
try were entirely unlike what he had understood 
Whether the dispatch be true or not, there is great force in 
it, for it is undoubtedly true that, intensively absorbed as 
President Wilson was for eight months in Kurope, it was not 
humanly possible for him to know what was going on in 
America. Even if he had had the frankest advisers and been 
perfectly willing to accept their judgment, he could not have 
fully grasped the conditions here while giving every ounce of 
mental and League of 
Nations. 


physical vitality to the proposed 

When Mr. Wilson went to Europe we expressed the fear 
that his trip would be productive of harm rather than of 
We are convinced that that prediction was correct, Ou! 
own situation for the last eight months has demanded the 


good, 
unceasing attention of the President. No one could act in bis 
absence. No one else was in a position to measure the forces 
that were at work to bring on labor unrest and to stir up 
Bolshevism, and so like a ship without a rudder we have 
been floundering in a sea until there is danger that we may 
be driven upon the rocks. 

All the power of Mr. Wilson's ability is needed now and 
has been needed in Washington for the last eight months 

It is more important to save America than it is to tie Amer 
ica to all the factions of all the countries of the world. Ow 
own problems demand the utmost attention of the best people 
of this country, and to undertake to enter into a League of 
Nations which might force our Government to send armies 
into the Balkans, into Asia, into Africa and into every other 
part of the werld would intensify a situation which needs the 
leadership of the ablest men in America, men of all parties 
and of unquestioned patriotism, to guide us safely through the 
storms. 

We have an abiding faith that we shall safely pass through 
the storms which now beat about the Ship of State, but we 
believe that our own safety can be secured by keeping out of 
all the world contests of heathen lands, of backward nations 
and of races which have for centuries unnumbered been given 
to constant warfare. Some of these nations must work out 
their own salvation, and until they do so no power on earth 
can Keep them out of war. 

If we undertake to back up with American armies and 
American finance and American resources every war upon 
which the world may enter and in which any part of it may 
be engaged, we shall intensify to a degree not now compre- 
hended the spirit of unrest which is abroad in the land. Had 
Mr. Wilson remained in America, and sent to France compe 
tent men representing both parties, it would have been pos 
sible for him to have kept in close touch and personal knowl 
edge with all the evil influences now at work in American life 
und in doing this he might have done to America and to the 
world an infinitely greater service than it was possible for bim 


to do by spending eight months in France 
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WEAKNESS IN 1916 BRED THE RAILROAD 
THREAT OF TODAY. 
HIE whole situation in regard to the demand of the rail- 


road the 
threat of revolution, is summed up in a letter from Mr. Charles 


brotherhoods, which practically amounts to 


Catlett. a leading business man of Staunton, Va., who writes 
the MANUFACTURERS Recorp as follows: 


“I have been looking forward with interest to your reaction to 
the demand of the railroad brotherhoods that the Government 
should take over the railroads. I feel certain that what you say 
will be sound and helpful. 

“I really think that the Adamson law will be pointed to in his- 
tery as the place where and the moment when our representative 
Government definitely broke down. Our Government is based 
upon the rule of the majority as expressed at the ballot box, and 
while we do know that locally and temporarily the rule of the 
ma‘ority may sometimes not be expressed, still I believe that, in 
the long run, it has been. At any rate, that is the theory of our 
Government as it now exists. We submit the most momentous 
questions to a vote of the people as a whole, and the defeated side 
cheerfully accepts the result. 

“When, however, a limited number of the citizens of this coun- 
try band together and demand legislative action within a pre- 
scribed and definite time for their special and individual benefit, 
and this demand is backed up by a threat of force, and Congress 
and the President vield to such demand and pass a law for their 
special benefit, there is no question that our Government, as it 
has formerly been recognized and as it formerly existed, has been 
overturned. It is inevitable that the same process shall follow 
again, and that this or that group of people, so soon as they can 
put themselves in shape to threaten the Government with force, 
shall demand special legislation for their special benefit. 

“The recent demand of the railroad employes that the roads be 
taken over by the Government under the threat of a strike is the 
inevitable and natural consequence of that subversion of the func- 
tions of the Government. 

“If our Government is to be restored and is to be preserved this 
matter must be fought to a definite conclusion right now. Will 
the President and Congress have the wisdom and the courage to 
do so, or is the question of whether this country is to be the man- 
datory of Armenia of more importance ? 

“If Congress and the President will squarely and bravely meet 
this issue, they will find the country as a whole just as ready to 
fight internal foes as it was willing to go across the seas and fight 
on a foreign soil for the preservation of our institutions.” 


When the Confederate Government fired upon the Stars 
and Stripes that floated over Fort Sumter, it did not com- 
mit a more overt act of war upon this Government than 
the railroad brotherhoods committed in 1916, when, holding a 


the heed of the Government, they demanded that 


Congress should, within 


pistol at 
a specified time, grant their demand. 
That was a revolution and an overturning of the national sov- 
ereignty from the people to a few railroad men who dared to 
threaten that the orderly 
process of legislation should be set aside at their behest. The 
cowardly yielding by the Government at that time has brought 
forth the the 
threatened, and this nation faces 
it did not have the moral courage and backbone to stand for 


this Government and to demand 


inevitable fruit in revolution which is now 


a tremendous peril because 


the right four years ago 

He who sinks principle for present ease, he who compro- 
mises the right for the profit of the present wrong, will soon 
find that he has made a devil's bargain and that the devil will 
constantly return to demand an ever-increasing price. 

The overwhelming protest of the leading Democratic papers 
of the South, which day after day in ringing editorials de- 
manded that Congress should face the issue then and there, 
without supinely yielding to the bludgeon and pistol of the 
revolutionists of that day, and the equally overwhelming de- 
mand of the Republican papers all over the country azainst 
the demands of the brotherhoods, was all without avail. The 
American and they cowardly yielded 
rather than force a fight upon which the very existence of this 


people were misled 


yovernment as a Government depended. Ever since then rank 


Socialism has held sway throughout this nation, and America 


has helped to arouse the Socialism and Bolshevism of the 
world because the Socialists and Bolshevists of Europe learneg 
that America did not have the backbone to stand against their 
We therefore, 


world-wide Bolshevism, which is but another name for Social] 


accursed work. have, fanned the flames of 


ism, and the two are but another name for the destruction of 
all civilization through the power of hell itself turned loose 
on earth. 


We need not seek to minimize the situation we face. If we 
are men who honor and revere the memory of those who 
fought and died to establish this Government as the last resort 


for human freedom, then the people of t} ‘ountry will take 
courage and will assert their rights, and their rights are the 
fundamental right of this Government to live untrammeled by 
the dominating power of revolutionists under whatever ruise 
they may appear. 

If one man as dictator appeared on the floors of Congress or 
at the door of the White House, and with loaded pisto! de- 
manded the surrender of the Government to him as represent- 
ing an army of revolutionists, the situation would not be at 
all different from what it was in 1916 and practically is today. 
Under these conditions would America yield and haul « wh 
the flag and permit the revolutionists to run up the red fiag of 
anarchy? The question is before the American people. In the 
light of this situation the League of Nations sinks into sig- 
nificance and every hour’s time wasted on that vain delusion 
for human peace is an hour lost in putting out the conflazra- 
tion when the flames of anarchy threaten to sweep the land. 

Let us bear in mind, however, that the American people are 
themselves responsible for having created this condition. be- 
cause the American people, through Congress, yielded in 1916 
to the threat of the revolutionists who then appeared in Con- 

the 
yielded 


and demanded surrender of this Government to 


fTess 
them 
nation will be the more difficult now. 


Because we then, the struggle to save the 


* 


SHALL WE SHIP FOODSTUFFS TO GERMANY 
AND THUS INCREASE COST OF FOODSTUFFS 
TO AMERICANS? 


= total value of foodstuffs exported from the United 
States during the fiscal year ended June, 1919, was $2,504.- 
000,000, but during June the exports of foodstuffs amounted to 
$356,000,000, which would be at the rate of considerably over 
$4,000,000,000 during the year It is our bounden duty to 
humanity to help feed the starving people of the Allied coun- 
tries, but when we are shipping foodstuffs at the rate of more 
$4,000,000,000 a year that 


things, to our 


than it can be readily understood 


with a supply searcely equal, except in a few 
own actual needs, it is inipossible but that this will seriously 
affect the cost of foodstuffs at home 

If the needs of humanity did not demand supplying much of 
Europe with food, our country would be the richer by keeping 
all of this food at home, for the reduced cost of foodstuffs to 
our own people would more than make up the $4,000,000,000 
Not 


think of stopping the ex 


of credit which we are getting from our European buyers. 
for one moment, however, must we 
portation of food to our Allies, for they helped to save us. It 
may be seriously questioned, however. whether we should per- 
mit the exportation of foodstuffs to Germany and Austria, for 
those countries were not overrun and destroyed, as were the 
invaded countries, and they can by hard work feed themselves. 

Personally, we do not believe that we should rob the people 
of America to feed these nations of black-hearted fiends, who 


brought upon the world all of its misery of death and destruc- 
foodstuffs 
We may safely count, however. upon Ger- 
many coming into the markets heavily for the purchase of 
foodstuffs 


tion and of much of the extremely high cost of 


now prevailing. 
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THE NATION SUFFERING FROM TIRED 
NERVES. 


EFERRING to the statement of Mr. Warren 8S. Stone of 
R the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, in which he 
said. “I want to say the people are not going to fold their 
hands while they are starving.” the MANUFACTURERS RECORD 
is eceipt of an inquiry as follows: 

Why is it that while people are starving, haberdashers report 
al ormous increase in sales to workmen of silk shirts, ete.?° 

is true that the haberdashers throughout the country can 
scarcely supply the demand from working people for the most 
expensive silk shirts and other high-priced stuff. Some days 
© a negro went into one of the leading haberdashers of Bal- 


timore and asked to see some shirts. Some good ones of mod- 
erate price were shown him. He promptly stated that he did 
not care for them, but wanted a better grade, and the clerk 
kept on showing him finer qualities until finally he found some 
silk shirts at $9 apiece which suited the negro, who promptly 
bought a dezen of them, paid cash for them, and walked out 
of the store with the bundle. 

This is not an exceptional case. Not a haberdasher’s store 
in the country, nor a jewelry store can we believe, be found 
which would not be able to give other illustrations of the wild 
extravagance in which many working people are indulging. 
They are buying diamonds and jewelry of all kinds and costly 
silk shirts with a recklessness that even the rich never dis 
played. 

Study the market baskets in the great markets of the big 
cities of the country, and one will be astonished to find how 
heavily those that are carried by the working classes are 
loaded with the costliest cuts of meats and with every other 
delicacy which the markets afford. 

These things are facts, and the working people are trying to 
continue this extravagance. 

On the other hand, there are millions of teachers and 
preachers and clerks and others of moderate fixed income 
whose salaries or whose income from investments have not 
increased in proportion to the cost of living. They are the 
ones who are suffering most, but they are the ones who are 
doing the least kicking and complaining. They are not going 
on strikes, they are not threatening to overturn the Govern 
ment: they are doing the best they can, often pinching to the 
extreme in order to make ends meet, and even then the ends 
do not always come together. These are the people for whom 
there should be the greatest sympathy and for whose welfare 
the greatest effort should be made. They are the uncomplain 
ing sufferers, they are the men and women who are working 
faithfully and honestly in every avenue of employment from 
that of the preacher of the Gospel to that of the teacher of the 
young, the bookkeepers and the clerks and others who are not 
united in labor organizations and are not trying to bulldoze 
either their employers or the nation. 

On the other hand, the moving-picture theaters, especially 
those frequented by the working people, are crowded night and 
day with men, women and children. The drug stores and 
other dispensers of soft drinks are reaping a mighty harvest 
from the inflow of nickels and dimes, which add to the wealth 
of the makers of these soft drinks and add to the sickness of 
those who are constantly gulping them down. The dry goods 
stores and shops, for men and women alike, are crowded until 
it is difficult to be waited on. The resort places of the country 
are packed as never before, and to a large extent by a class of 
people who in the past rarely. if ever, visited summer resorts 
but who this year, with the increased wages of working people 
and the increased income of farmers, are spending money 
freely at every summer resort. 

Not for a moment would we deny the existence of a serious 
situation from the high cost of living, but to some extent the 
country is suffering from hysteria. This nation, as all the 








other nations of the world, for five years lived on its nerves 
thinking every moment of what would be the next fearful hor 
ror on the battlefield or on the sea 

As a nation we are like the man who has had a bad case ot 
nervous prostration or neurasthenia. Everything looks wrong 
Everything that everybody says to him sounds wrong. Ile has 
every ailment, largely in his imagination, although deeply real 
in intense suffering. that the human system can endure Onn 
moment his head is wrong, another moment his heart is wor 
rying him, another moment he is suffering from chills or fro 
too much heat, another moment his digestion has gone 
him. All of these are very real and intense in their influence 
on his spirits, and the whole world looks black and gloomy 
All of it is due to tired nerves which have been overstrained 
and which now, in their rebellion, are bringing suffering, met 
tal and physical, to mind and body alike; but the skilled ply 
sician knows that there is really nothing whatever the matter 
with the patient except nerves, and if the nerves can hb 


brought back to strength, every other ailment will disapyn 


The nation is suffering a bad case of neurastheria Ihe 
sooner we rightly diagnose the situation and recog e tl 


quietness, conservatism of thought and action will be he 
ful the sooner we will begin to get back to a norm 
dition 


> 
WHO GETS THE PRICE? 

H AS the farmer been getting the high prices for foodstulfs 

which the consumer is paying? is a question that can be 
answered in the affirmative in most cases. Here and there the 
farmers, of course, do not get a fair amount in proportion 
the prices which the city people are paying for foodstuffs, but 
in general the farmer is getting a price which he never ey 
pected to see, 

This is illustrated in the case of white potatoes on the East 
ern Shore of Virginia, a great potato-producing region \ 
cording to a dispatch in the Baltimore Sun from Onanco« 
Va., the sales of white, or Irish, potatoes through the Virginia 
Produce Exchange of that place has amounted to G600 car 
which sold for about $8,000,000. The prices for potatos i 
cording to the official figures, and these prices were paid 
the farmers, range from $4.20 to $10 a barrel. while the same 
dispatch says that in 1915 the average was ™) cents a barre 

In 1914 the United States produced 409,921,000 bushels 
potatoes, the average price of which, on the farm, was 48 
cents per bushel, In 1915 the crop ot potatoes amounted to 
399,721,000, and the average price on the farm was 61.7 cents 
In the following year we had a great crop failure, and the 
total potato vield was 286,953,000 bushels, and prices on the 
farm immediately jumped to an average of $1.46.1 per bushel 
The crop of last year and this year is below the normal re 
quirements of the country, judged by the production of the last 
10 or 15 years, and, therefore, to this shortage in prod tien 
is due a large part of the enormous price which th rmer 
are receiving for their potato crop and which the cons 
are compelled to pay by reason of a supply unequal to the 
demand. 

> 


THE COTTON QUESTION. 


IiERE are a number of copies of the MANUFACTURERS Re 
ORD received each week in Chester, but we doubt ver Sel 


ously if there are more than one or two farmers in the count 
who take this paper. Those farmers who do not take it should at 
least get a sample copy and look over it. This weekly is doing 
more for the Southern farmer than any other weckly in the cour 
try and is deserving of the farmer's support Chester (S. C.) 
News 


The MANUFACTURERS Recorp is not fighting the battle for 
Southern farmers and against the cotton bear from any idea of 


favoring them, except to the extent that it is doing what it 


believes to be its duty to the South and to the country to tell 
the truth about cotton. 
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Threshing Out Vagaries the Principal 
Occupation in Washington Now 


By P. H. WHALEY. 


Washington, D. C., August 11. 

The instrumentalities of revolution, evolution, Plumbism, Town- 
leyism and all the other “isms” attacked the capital in force last 
week. But the roar of the lion on Monday had become the bleat 
of the lamb on Saturday. It is possible to make the flat state- 
ment that Congress is entirely satisfied with the American form of 
government, and is not yet ready to abdicate authority in favor 
of a Soviet or other chaotic system of administration. 

Perhaps the most memorable week ever known in Washington 
in peace time was a pyramid of anti-climaxes, the most notable of 
which was the address of the President on Friday afternoon on 
the high cost of living. It was delivered after the market hours 
so that there would be no disturbance of the nation’s trade barom- 
All men who are engaged in making a living waited for it 
There would be, it was said, a new 


eters. 
with bated breath. belliger- 
ency inaugurated in Washington, and the hosts of government 
would drive in overwhelming strength the profit-takers, the ex 
ploiters, the tradesmen and the business man into the slough of 
despond, forcing them to disgorge their ill-gotten gains and put 
ting them where they belonged, on public pillories. 

But the President emitted not one roar. He threatened to hang 
nobody as high as Haman. Other 
men might be nervous, as hens in strange barnyards are, but that 


He refused even to get excited. 


was because they were ignorant of the facts and failed to compre 
They 


production, of the high price of labor, of the tremendous burden 


hend the true causes of national unrest. prated of cost of 
of expensive distribution, as if those things were of importance in 


this new era. Let all be calm, for the master surgeon had the 
patient on the table, where the trouble had been thoreughly and 
subtly diagnosed, showing tiat a capital operation was imperative, 


without the use of stupefying drugs. 


The cost of living was high because the Senate was taking »s 


long to ratify the peace treaty and the price of salt would not 
come down until the League of Nations was a fact 

a problem which had been vexing the 
The elden 


statesmen, however, were delighted to learn that while ratification 


This simple solution of 
best minds of the nation almost staggered the Senate. 


of the League covenant was the only cure in sight, there were pal 
Among them was the enforce 


statute-hooks, extension of the food con 


liatives which might be effective. 
ment of laws now or the 
trol act, federalization of the New Jersey cold-storage laws, the 
marking by manufactures of their prices on goods destined for 
interstate trade and the Federal licensing of all corporations en 
gauged in interstate trade, which is a hobby of Mr. Culver’s. 

These things are all of importance, but “we must frankly admit 
that there is no complete in:mediate remedy to be had from legis 
lation and executive action.” 

Some points of superior interest have been overlooked in com 
One of them is the 


Government 


ment heretofore on the President's message. 
statement of Mr. Wilson that the 
“national control of the processes of distribution.” 


dennite must 
assume 

There is more to that program than the public appreciates. It 
means, if carried out, a multiplication of inspecting committees, 
sitting at Washington, before the scrutiny of whose clerks must 
pass the business transactions of the nation. It means a reaching 
out into the highways and byways of commerce and the filing in 
secrets of business 


archives of the innermost 


Distribution cannot be half-federalized. If fede 


Government every 
in the courtry. 
alized at all, it will be wholly federalized. 

If such federalization means only a grant for business to func 
tion in all parts of the Union, without provincial interference. it 
is something for which business has long asked. but if it means a 
setting up of smelling boards, there is in it an idea worthy of a 
fight. 

So, too, must those who read in the last part of the President's 
message a challenge to the Plumb advocates, read the whole mes- 
sage in connection with the plan for “national control of the proc- 
esses of distribution.” There was no word in the message of sym- 
pathy for strikers, but neither was there any word in it of antag- 
onism to radical proposals not backed by active strikes. 

The President charges that “there is reason to believe that the 





prices of leather, of coal, of lumber and of textiles have been 
materially affected by forms of concert.” 

It is understood that this charge is based on figures produced 
by the Federal Trade Commission showing that the cost of lumber 
production in 1917 and 1918 indicated that the industry, at pres- 
But the whole situation in lumber 
has changed since the commission gathered its figures, and the 
commission admitted last fall that the prices fixed by the War 


Industries Board, in some instances in North Carolina, were below 


ent prices, was profiteering. 


cost of production. 

So, in relation to coal, it was Mr. Wilson's own fuel admii 
trator who advanced wages in the anthracite regions to enable 
mines to compete for labor with the munitions factories and 
Shipping Board. 

The sale of Government surplus stocks may soften prices tem) 
rarily, but the holding up of the surplus, the whole policy of ant 
dumping, was sanctioned by the President himself before he we 
to Europe. And anti-dumping is still being adhered to in the cass 
of some materials. 
charge of Attorney-Gener 


prices Is In 


The beating down of 


Palmer. who has instituted suits against the Chicago packers a: 
who may make a drive against the big industrial associations 
This may produce some confusion, but it is the consensus 


opinion that it will not materially reduce the cost of living. 

The Federal Reserve Board, for instance, has issued a stateme: 
opposing deflation of the currency on the ground that the inflatior 
is the result, not the cause of high prices, and that the circulating 
medium must remain large to meet the requirements of commerce 
Just so long, also, as labor is requited as it is, prices must remain 
high. There is no legislation that can compel men to remain in 
business at a loss or to plant crops with a certainty of no profit. 

It will be noted that the President showed no sympathy with 
proposals toe control exports of foodstuffs or other materials fo 
which Europe is bidding. But sentiment at the capital is along 
the line that if sales must be controlled for Americans at home, 
sales of American goods for people abroad ought also to be con 
trolled. 

Demoralization of the markets and all the excitement have pro- 
duced nothing positive. There doubtless is some profiteering, and 
it ought to be stopped, but one big trouble is that statesmen abso- 
lutely refuse to accept the fact, so patent to economists, that a 
permanent new level of prices has been reached, and the only way 
which some 
people are The plain 
truth is, of course, that the country was left as totally unprepared 


to bring about the old level is to unfight the war. 


sensible enough to admit cannot be done. 
for peace as it was for war. and both parties permitted the cost 
of living to become a critical question before even admitting that 


it was any problem at all. 


$1,000,000 Silk Factory for New Orleans. 

New August 11—[Special.]—A $1,000,000 silk 
factory is to be established in New Orleans. <A site has been pur- 
chased and machinery worth $75,000 will be ordered. The indus- 
try will give employment to 300 persons at an average weekly 
Orleans therefore will be 


Orleans, La 





wage of $16, and the payroll to New 
almost $5000 a week. 

The enterprise is floated with local capital. S. Odenheimer, 
president of the Lane Cotton Mills, one of the principal industries 
William Eden- 


is first 


of the city, is president of the new organization. 
of the Louisiana Railway & Navigation Co., 
vice-president. Dr. V. K. Osigian, whose name the corporation 
and mill will bear, is second vice-president and manager. Dr. B. 
V. Dixon. Newcomb College, will be treas- 
urer; D. L. 

The factory 
the basement, where silkworm eggs will be raised for distribution. 

Hosiery will at first be manufactured. Various textile depart- 
ments will be added as time goes on. The factory will go into the 
market for its raw material until the home production of 


cocoons can be developed. 


born, owner 


former president of 
Richardson, secretary 


will be two stories high, with incubator plant in 


open 
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Germany s Efforts to Crush American 


[Special Correspondence 


Washington, D, C.. August 8. 

Has the War Trade Board Section of the State Department 
yen made the unconscious instrument for the furtherance of a 
Pr an conspiracy to ruin American potash interests?’ That is 

e question representatives of the potash industry are asking, 
ind they are giving the reasons why they think it possible that 
German propaganda and conspiracy are at work. 

At a conference held by Mr. Vance McCormick of the War 
frades Board, Senators Smith of South Carolina and Freling 

ysen of New Jersey, together with some farmer organizations 
rom Maine and New Jersey, presented a demand that the em 
argo on German potash be removed immediately. 

Mr. Frederick W. Brown, executive secretary of the United 
States Potash Producers’ Association, was in a decided minority 
it the conference, and it quickly became evident that Mr. Me 
Cormick intended to lift the embargo. 

It was lifted on the sixth of August, and it is anticipated that 
eavy shipments of German potash will seon be arriving at 
American ports. 

In a statement put out by the potash producers, under the 
caption “Facts Concerning American Potash Industry,” a most 
startling history of German efforts to coutrol the American 
industry is recounted. 

The statement says: 

“It has challenged the attention of American potash producers 
that newspaper articles assailing the quality of American potash 
have a similarity of language composition and began to appear 
immediately after Dr. H. A. Huston, 42 Broadway, New York 
City, secretary of the German Kali Works, a subsidiary of the 
German Potash Syndicate, testified before the Committee on 
Ways and Means June 17, 191% This German Potash Syn 


dicate representative stated that American potash contained in 
gredients injurious to soil and vlant life (See pp. 1T29-150, 


Committee Hearings, H. R. 4870). 

“The statement is made by Agronomist J. C. Pridmore and 
nine Southern State chemists that the American potash is fully 
the equal of the German. This point is also fully covered by the 
recent investigation of Clemson College, South Carolina, authori 
ties and published in the Columbia State, of Columbia, S. C 
Friday morning. July 11, 1919: 

“*Clemson College, July 10.—Clemson College authorities have 
investigated the potash situation which has given trouble in the 
Pee Dee section, and have traced the matter to its source in the 
use of trona potash, which contains impurities injurious to crops. 
» ck * 

“Other sources of American potash have given good results so 
far as investigations show. Since nearly all the soils of the 
coastal plains sections of the State are in need of potash, it 
would be unfortunate to have all potash indiscriminately con 
demned along with this one source.’ 

“The testimony of Dr. Huston, the German potash Syndicate 
representative, would naturally lead the committee to believe 
that the German potash mines were almost paralyzed during 
the war. and therefore not in a position to dump great quantities 
vf potash here, regardless of price, nor to wreck American pro 
ducers. His language (see p. 125, Committee Hearings, H. R. 
4870) is in part as follows: 

“‘It was reported in 1918S about 100 shafts were shut down 
because of shortage of labor * * * In normal times about 
35.000 were employed.’ 

“However, his statement is directly controverted by the writ- 
ten report of the German Imperial Government printed in the 
July 10 issue of Frankfurter Zeitung, and officially set forth 
in United States Department of Commerce reports October %, 
1918, page 118: 

“*The Imperial Government has submitted to Parliament an 


exhaustive memorandum on the financial situation of the potash 
industry in war time. * * * In reference to market condi- 
tions it is stated that the loss occasioned by export embargo and 
the total cessation of exports to the United States has been 
partly made good by increased sales in neutral countries, and in 
Germany. * * * The gradual consolidation of the potash 
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mines, commenced in peace time, became all the more urgent it 
war time, as the number of mines in operation has increased 
from 191 on August 1, 1914, to 204 on January 1, 1918. * * 
“*The number of operatives decreased from 34.316 on July 1 
114. to 31.740 on January 1, 1918, the latter number including 
11.561 prisoners of war and 2336 women.’ 

“It will be noted from the above official report of the Germa 
Imperial Government that the number of German potash mines 
actually increased during the war also; that on January 1, 1919 
the total employes numbered 31.740, thus exp'aining how G 
many accumulated the immense stocks of potash expected to be 
dumped on American markets at an early date 

“Senator Henderson, the then chairman of the Senate Mines 
Committee, at its hearing on this subject last spring, when above 
evidence of war prisoner labor was introduced, stated that un 
doubtedly these 11,561 war prisoners were compelled to do much 
more per day than the average German potash miner, and that 
this fact doubtless meant that the 31,740 employes in war times 
actually produced more potash than the 34,740 employes, the max 
imum in peace times 

“It is self-evident that either the American representative of 
the German Potash Syndicate or the Imperial Government mis 
represents the facts. Both statements cannot be trus They are 
diametrically opposite. 

“The German Kali Works’ representative, when before the com 
mittee, stated that there was no German potash ready to be de 
livered. (See pp. 125-126-151 Committee Hearing, H. R. 4870.) 

“However, Herr Schneddekopf, director-general of the German 
Potash Syndicate, directly contradicts his American representa 
tive. Mr. Huston, for shortly after the war ended the director 
general told the Associated Press correspondent that the Germar 
Potash Syndicate had 60,000 tons of potash ready for shipment 
to this country. The following is the Associated Press dispatch 
given the widest publicity in American papers, and the publica 
tion of which started the demoralization of the potash market in 
the United States: 


“"HUNS SOON TO SHIP POTASH-——-60,000 TONS COMIN 
TO UNITED STATES IN EXCHANGE FOR FOOD 
STUFFS. 

“Berlin, January 20 (by the Associated Press.)—-Herr Schned 
dekopf. director-general of the Potash Syndicate and formerly 
controlling the syndicate’s interests in America, told the corre 
spondent today that, as a condition of the armistice between Get 
many and the allies, the former was likely to make a first ship 
ment of 60,000 tons of muriate of potash soon. This potash would 
be sent to America, he said, in exchange for foodstuffs He 
added : 

“"We are anxious to resume former relations with the United 
States, and hope in time to reach our former standard of pro 
duction.’ 

“This official spokesman of a German potash syndicate, wher 
before you, said: 

“Over eight years ago the German Kali Works definitely de 
cided not to do anything to interfere with the development of any 
legitimate potash industry in the United States. This plan has 
been srictly adhered to.” (See p. 120, Committee Hearings, H. R 


ISTO.) 


This statement is a confession in itself. It admits that 
those interested in the German Potash Syndicate actually 
assembled and deliberated upon the question whether or 
not to interfere with the potash industry in the United 
States. The admission of such assembling and such de- 
liberation upon the question is an admission of the Ger- 
man Potash Syndicate’s belief and assumption that they did 
possess the power to destroy the potash industry elsewhere 
if they desired to exercise that power. The fact is that 
the German Potash Syndicate during the world war strenu- 
ously endeavored to intimidate United States potash pro- 
ducers. We present the affidavit of Harry O. Tucker of 
the American Trona Corporation, owner of a potash reduc- 
tion plant at Searles Lake, Cal. (See page 201 of Com- 
mittee Hearings H. R. 4870.) 
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“I, Harry O. Tucker, being first duly sworn, depose and sa) 
that I am a resident of Los Angeles, Cal., and the traffic manager 
of the American Trona Corporation, which owns and operates a 
potash reduction plant at Trona, Searles Lake, Cal., with an in- 
vestment of approximately $5,000,000; that Paul Freudrichsen, 
whose official title is Propaganda Manager for the German Kali 
Syndicate for the Western States and Hawaii, came into the 
offices of the Trona Corporation at different times during the 
three or four months immediately preceding the United States 
entering the world war and stated in the presence of Mr. Ernest 
Gordon, assistant secretary and assistant treasurer of the Amer- 
ican Trona Corporation, also in the presence of the affiant, that 
the stockholders of the American Trona Corporation were foolish 
and unwise to invest their money in a potash reduction enterprise 
in the United States for the reason that the German Kali Syndi- 
cate and the Imperial German Government would after the conclu- 
sion of the war absolutely destroy the American potash industry 
by marketing the German potash in the United States at such low 
figures as to absolutely preclude and bar any and all competition ; 
that the German Kali Syndicate and the Imperial German Gov- 
ernment absolutely controlled the potash production and market 
of the world and pictured in great detail the immensity and 
strength of the German Kali Syndicate governmentally controlled 
and stated that it was useless and futile for any potash reduction 
enterprise in the United States to undertake to compete with the 
German potash for said Syndicate and the Imperial German Gov- 
ernment intended to destroy all competition; that said Freud- 
richsen had no apparent reason for coming to the American Trona 
Corporation offices except to communicate above statements on 
behalf of the German Kali Syndicate; that the affiant was person- 
ally present and heard above statements in at least one of the said 
interviews, and personally knows of said Freudrichsen making 
other visits to said offices for the same purposes, it being at that 
time freely discussed by Mr. Gordon, the affiant and other officers 
and empjloyes of the American Trona Corporation, that said 
Freudrichsen was by his statements aforesaid and his general con- 
duct and bearing and ostentation endeavoring to dishearten, dis 
courage, threaten and intimidate the officers and stockholders of 
the American Trona Corporation in the matter of their proceed- 
ing with the development of potash production from the almost 
inexhaustible potash deposits of Lake Searles, California; that 
the German Kali Syndicate maintains five offices in the United 
States as centers of propaganda work, and that the said Freud 
richsen was connected with and operated from the San Francisco 
office, the other offices being at New York city, Chicago, Atlanta 
and New Orleans, respectively; that in affiant’s judgment the 
aforesaid conduct, attitude, tactics, threats and intimidations were 
but a part and parcel of a general, insidious and subtle program 
and system of propaganda carried on and conducted by said 
Syndicate over the United States during the war and for the pur 
poses aforesaid. Harry ©. TUCKER. 

“Sworn and subscribed to before me this 7th day of February, 
1919. (Seal.) Myron M. Cady, Notary Public. 


“While dealing with the testimony of Dr. Huston, the German 
Potash Syndicate representative, it might be noted that he testi- 
fied that the German Potash Syndicate owned the Alsatian potash 
mines as well as those in Germany. On page 125, Committee 
Hearings, H. R. 4870, he said: 

‘*You understand that the potash syndicate had both the Alsa 
tian, the present French properties and the German properties.’ 

“Also on page 132, Committee Hearings, H. R. 4870, he said: 

“The potash situation as outlined in the treaty is all right. 
They have merely relieved the Alsatian mines from the control of 
Germany, but these mines are still owned by Germans, just the 
same, and they are not going to stop there.’ 

“We attach hereto a trade circular issued by H. J. Baker & 
Bro. of New York city, who have been made exclusive sales agents 
for Alsatian potash in the United States. (See page 71, Com- 
mittee Hearings, H. R. 4870.) Why this policy of vesting abso- 
lute sale power in one fertilizer broker in New York city, when 
there are hundreds of such brokers in the East and South? It 
shows intention of continuance of old-time German Potash Syndi- 
cate methods in the instance of the Alsatian potash. Recently a 
representative of the above firm of H. J. Baker & Bro. took 
oceasion to blandly inform the Nebraska potash men that his firm 
while publicly announcing their exclusive sales agency for 
Alsatian potash, were also to have exclusive handling of 


the German potash upon its re-admission to this country, 
Further comment is unnecessary.” 

As the bars are now let down completely by action of the Ad- 
ministration, there is no relief in sight for the potash industry in 
America except through action by Congress. 

The Ways and Means Committee has failed to report the Ford- 
ney bill protecting potash, chiefly because the committee itself is 


split on the licensing system, some Republicans fearing that it iV 
be the entering wedge for the overthrow of the protective ff 
system. 

The charge of German propaganda being behind the movement 


to bring in German potash has been called to the attention of 
Representatives who have shown interest in protecting the Amer- 
ican potash industry. 

Congressman William R. Green, in the absence of Mr. Fordney 
and Mr. Moore, ranking member of the Committee on Ways and 
Means, stated that he intended to push the potash bill and demand 
action by the committee as soon as a meeting can be held, now 
that the lifting of the embargo has left the American industry 
without any protection except such as can be given by action of 
Congress. 

The potash bill has not previously been reported out because 
there was grave disagreement among the Republican members of 
the committee on the licensing feature of the bill. The chief op 
nent of the licensing system has been Representative J. Hampton 
Moore of Pennsylvania, who has accepted an independent no 
nation to run in the Republican primaries for Mayor of Philad: 
phia, and who will, therefore, hardly take an active part in 
committee's deliberations during the next five weeks, or at al 
he is elected in Philadelphia. 


Oil Production Interest Centered in Desdemona Field. 


Austin, Tex., August 11—[Spe-ial.]|—TInterest in oil producti 
continues to be centered to a noteworthy degree in the Desdemona 
field, where the performances of some of the wells have astonished 
and gratified their owners. It is claimed that the new well of the 
Beaver Valley Oil & Refining Co., situated just southwest of Des 
demona, is the largest producer of light crude ail known to the ir 
dustry. Estimates of its daily capacity range from 8000 barrels 
to 12,000 barrels. The town of Desdemona has become a seething 
turmoil of oil well drilling. It is evident that the big pool under 
lies the whole town, and this fact has caused steps to be taken to 
remove the municipality to a new site, provided land ean be found 
nearby which is non-productive as to oil upon which to locate the 
place. The removal will be made when the new north and south 
railroad that is to be built through this field is surveyed. This 
road is to be called the Wichita Falls, Ranger & Forth Worth. It 
is to run from Newcastle to Dublin, about 85 miles. The contract 
for constructing the grade has been let. The proposed line will 
traverse the heart of the Central West Texas fields. 

An expansion of the Burk-Waggoner pool of the Burkburnett 
field by the bringing in of the Kimmell & Dillard well is one of 
the late developments that is attracting much interest. This well 
is near several dry holes, and had been heretofore regarded as out- 
side of the producing territory. The new well is giving a daily 
yield of about 2500 barrels of oil. _ 

The Home Oil Refining Co. entered the producing class in the 
Burkburnett field a few days ago by bringing in a well of good 
flow. It is arranging to drill 25 wells upon the same lease. The 
Texas Company is connecting up with the well by means of its 
pipe line gathering system, and will care for production pending 
the completing of the Home Oil Refining Co.’s pipe line from its 
lease to Iowa Park, where it has constructed large steel storage 


tanks. 


$3,000,000 Steel Plant Reported. 


Reports from Wellsburg, W. Va., state that the Follansbee 
Brothers Company of Pittsburgh, Pa., and Follansbee, W. Va., 
will build a $3,000,000 steel plant at Wellsburg. Regarding this 
reported enterprise the company writes to the MANUFACTURERS 
RecorD that it is not in position at present to give any details. 
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The Making of the World Cotton Conference 


By Rurvus R. WILSON, Secretary of the Executive Committee. 


The World Cotton Conference, to be held at New Orleans in 
iad its origin in this resolution, unanimously adopted 


Octol 

et the annual meeting of the National Association of Cotton 
Manufacturers held in Boston on April 26, 1917 : 

wl s producers and manufacturers of cotton at home and abroad 
ir ieing far-reaching and drastic changes which will involve 
pl Iterations in every branch of the cotton industry, and 
wl demand the exercise of statesmanship and economic fore 
sigh the first order: therefore be it 

Res ed. That the President of the National Association of Cotton 
Ma turers be empowered and directed to appoint a committe 
whit o-operating with committees from similar and allied organ 


izat s, shall consider and report upon the advisability of calling an 
International Cotton Conference immediately upon the conclusion of 
the sent war, the same to be held at some convenient point in the 
United States, and to be composed of representatives of all branches 
ef the cotton industry in the countries with which we shall at that 


time enjoy reciprocal trade relations 

Agreeable to the foregoing, a committee of nine was duly ap- 
pointed. This committee, after careful consideration of the sub- 
ject prepared a report, which was unanimously adopted by the 








National Association of Cotton Manufacturers at its semi-annual 
meeting on October 18, 1917. The report follows: 

\{ meeting of your committee was held in Boston on Wednesday 
September 12, 1917, at which the resolution passed at the April meet 
ing regarding the advisability of calling a World Cotton Congress at 
the close of the war was carefully considered 


of the association it may be 


For the information of the members 
advisable to recall that Cotton Investigation Commission, promoted 


by prominent Lancashire spinners, visited this country in 1906. Afer 


traveling through the South they participated in a conference held at 
Washington with American growers and manufacturers of cotton 
In the following year (1907) more than 10 foreign spinners and 
n ufacturers attended an International Conference held in Atlanta 
at which there were present over 800 delegates, representing the fol 
wing associations 
International Federation of Master Cotton Spinners and Manufa 
turers’ Associations, the National Association of Cotton Manufa 
turers, American Cotton Manufacturers’ Association, Arkwright Club, 
Southern Cotton Association, Farmers’ Educational and Co-operative 
Union, and the Sea Island Cotton Growers’ Association 
rhe Government and cotton exchanges were also represented 
At this conference the following topics were considered : 
Buying and Selling: 
1. Equitable tare 
Buying net weight 
3. Stability of price 
4. Buying for future delivery 
5. Speculation. 
Growing and Handling of Cotton: 
1 setter cotton by seed selection, etc. 
*. Improved ginning. 
3. Compressing 
4. Uniformity of bales. 
Reports and Statistics: 
1. Government crop reports. 
2. Statistics. 
Transportation : 
1. Country damage 
2. Warehousing 
Transportation 
4. Insurance. 
Contracts of Cotton Exchanges 
1. Uniform classification 
». Contracts of exchanges 
Your committee is of the opinion that most of these topics are still 
of vital interest to the cotton industry, and that, in addition, such 
topics as the undernoted and other interesting subjects might be dis 
issed at a World Cotton Conference to be held at the close of the 
war 
World's Consumption Requirements of Cotton 
Future Possible Cotton Production in the United States 
Textile Machinery Needed for Replacement and Development of 
the Industry 
Permanent Organization of the Affiliated Interests Attending the 
Conference 
Your committee. therefore, recommends that such a conference be 
arranged for, and suggests that the officers of the National Council 











of American Cotton Manufacturers be npowered a e prot time 


to carry out the necessary details 
Respectfully submitted 


JAMES R. MacCoLi, 1 
ALBERT FARWELL BEMIS 
ROBERT J. CALDWELI 
ALBERT GREENE DUNCAN 
EDWIN FARNHAM GREENI 
FRANKLIN W. HORBS 
ARTHUR H. LOWE 
CHARLES T. PLUNKET’ 
FRANCIS U. STEARNS 

World Conference Committ 


The proposal that a World Cotton Conference should be held 
was also in due course unanimously endorsed by the directors of 
the American Cotton Manufacturers and by the National Council 
of American Cotton Manufacturers. There the matter necessarily 
rested until the cessation of hostilities in the late autumn of last 
year, but at a meeting of the directors of the National Association 
of Cotton Manufacturers, held on November, 26, 1918, the presi 
dent and secretary were authorized to take the necessary steps 
for the creation of a committee which should fix a place for hold 
ing the conference and assume charge of the preliminary arrangé 
ments, with instructions that the members of the proposed com 
mittee should be drawn from every important branch of the indus 
try in America. Under these instructions a committee, mad up 
as follows, took form in due course: 


Five members appointed by the Secretary of Commer 


rhe president and nine members of the National Asse« n of ¢ 
ton Manufacturers 

rhe president and nine members of the Ameri ( t M ! 
turers Association 

rhe president and four members of the Natio issociation of Fir 
ishers of Cotton Fabries 

rhe president and four members of the Southern Cotton Shipper 
Association 

Five members representing the manufacturers of textile 1 hinery 


The president and four members of the American (¢ ompress Associa 
tion 

The president or a member of the Cotton Exchange in each of the 
following cities Augusta, Charleston, Dallas, Fort Worth, G 
Houston, Litthe Rock, Memphis, Mont 


and Savannah 


gomery, New Orleans, New York 


One member appointed from each cotton-crowing State 

One member appointed by the Governor of each cotton-crowing 
State 

The president and four members of the Texas Cotton Association 

rhe president and four members of the Cotton States Official Advis 
ory Marketing Board 

The president and four members of the Association of Textile Mer 
chants 

The president and four members of the New York Converts rs’ Asso 
clation 

Five members re presenting banks mainly concerned with the finane 
ing of cotton 

Five members representing the transportation of cotton 

Five members appointed by the National Board of Fire Under 
writers 

live members representing the Foreign Trade Council 

Five members representing the National Research Council 


Five members representing the textile and agricultural press 


A meeting of the foregoing committee was held at the New Wil 
lard, Washington, on January 17 of the current year. At this 
meeting the formulation of detailed plans for the conference and 
the appointment of subcommittees were left to an executive com 
mittee officered as follows 

Chairman, James R. MacCo Pawtucket, R. I 

Vice-chairmen, James D. Hammett Anderson, S c and John T 
Scot Hlouston. Tex 

rreasurer, Sidney Y. West, Little Rock, Ark 

Secretary, Rufus R. Wilson, Boston, Mass 

These nominations were reported by an organization committee, 
of which W. Irving Bullard, treasurer of the National Association 
of Cotton Manufacturers, was chairman, and the latter committee 
also made the following recommendations, which were unani 
mously adopted 


We recommend the appointment by the chairman of an Executive 
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Committee of not less than 12 or more than 24 members, which 
through sub-committees selected from the membership of the general 


committee, shall do all things needful for the successful conduct of 


the World Cotton Conference 

We further recommend the appointment by the chairman of a com- 
mission on foreign representation of not less than 9 nor more than 
15 members, whore business it shall be to visit Great Britain and the 
several countries of Europe to invite participation of the textile 
organizations of those countries in the World Cotton Conference, and 
investigate and report to the conference upon how and in what 
manner the United States can best contribute to the reconstruction 
and re-cquipment of the textile centers of Europe. in whole or ip part 
destroyed by the German army 

There was keen competition between New Orleans and Memphis 
for the honor of entertaining the conference, but, after a vote of 
oo to 30)in favor of New Orleans, the Memphis delegation moved 
that the vote be made unanimous, with the understanding that 
plans would be made for the entertainment of the delegates at 
Memphis after the conference had been held in New Orleans. 
addition 


Soon after the meeting in Washington the following, ir 
to the officers of the general committee, were named by Chairman 
MacColl as members of the executive committee: 

Ek. A. Calvin, F. W. Lallier and Charles L. Tarver. Texas: 
John F. Clark, William B. Thompson and Edgar B. Stern, 
Louisiana; John VP. Farnsworth, Rhode Island; George E. Hale. 
California ; Walter H. Langshaw an 
W. Frank Shove, Massachusetts; F. A. Patrick, Minnesota, 
W. FE Mailalieu. Julius Siegbert and Thomas W, Slocum. New 
York: and W. G. Turner, Tennessee Later the names of J 
H. Dubose, Tennessee; T. FP. 


maker, South Carolina, were added to the committee 


Harvies Jordan, Georgia : 


Justiss, Texas; and J. S. Wanna 


After numerous conferences with his associates on the execu 
tive committee, Chairman MacColl appointed the following as 
members of the Commission on Foreign Representation : 

Alpheus C. Beane, A. W. MeLellan and Walter’ Parker. 
Louisiana: James T Broadbent and Fuller E. 


L. Gilmore, Russell B. 


Callaway. 
Georgia: vw. Irving Bullard, George 
Lowe and Sidney B. Paine, Massachusetts: James Inglis. Michi 
gan: and John E. Rousmaniere, New York, 

The commission thus constituted, with Fuller FE. Callaway. 
chairman: Walter Varker, 
lard, secretary, sailed from New York for Liverpool on May 


vice-chairman; and W. Irving Bul 





and its efforts, now a matter of history, proved successful in 
every Way Qn the way across it organized as a going concern, 
opened offices, employed stenographers. and divided the work 
among its members with a view to reaching all the textile on 
ganizations of Europe accessible during the time it would be on 
the Continent. The commission used the wireless freely for 
developing co-operation and a working force in England in ad 
vance of its arrival, so that as soon as it reached Liverpool it 
was able to enter into conference with those who were ready to 
assist its work from the outset. On its arrival in England. 
through the good offices of Messrs. Frank Nasmith and W. H 
Tayler of Manchester, Melbourne Smith of London and George 
Blundell of Liverpool, appointments for the commissionn were 
made with all the important textile trade organizations of Eng- 
land The commission immediately sent letters of information 
and invitation to Join the movement to all textile organizations 
u Great Scandinavia, Czecko-Slovakia, Poland, India, and other 


cotton-growing or cotton-manufacturing countries. 

The commission spent a week in Manchester, where it) con 
ferred with Sir A. Herbert Dixon, Cotton Controller for Eng 
land and head of the Fine Cotton Spinners and Doublers’ Asso 
clation, and with many organizations of textile men. Sir <A 
Herbert [bixon consented to serve as chairman of the British 
delegation, and thus brought to bear his power!ul influence in 
behalf of the commission The Lord Mayor of Manchester 
formally entertained the Commission; the Liverpool Cotton Ex- 
change cordially welcomed it, and Bolton, Nottingham, Oldham 
and other important mill centers received it with marked evi- 
dences of friendship and promises of co-operation. At London 
conferences were held with the British Board of Trade, Prof. 
James A. Todd, Great Britain's noted cotton expert: the British 
Indian Commission, the British Cotton Growing Association. the 
American Chamber of Commerce. and other organizations. and 
assurances of suport and co-operation received. 


telgium was then visited, and the extensive textile and finan- 
cial interests of Ghent promised full support. The municipal 
government of Ghent gave official recognition to the commission 


and voted to send two official delegates, in addition to the trade 
delegates, to New Orleans. In France, conferences were held 


in the devastated centers of Lille. Roubaix and Tour: Z with 
spinners from all parts of France, and at Harve with cottoy 
merchants. At all of these conferences the French cotton mey 
promised cordial support and gave assurances that re senta- 


tive delegations would be sent to New Orleans. The Fren 
Government will send official delegates in addition to t trade 


delegations from France. 


The commission encountered equally cordial receptions in a] 
other parts of Europe which it visited or with which COT 
municated by special representative or mail The Swiss and 
Italian spinners will send strong delegations and. the Vern 


ments in those countries will also be officially represented at 


New Orleans. In Spain, Mr. Santiago, Spanish delegat: » the 
International, Federation, became an ardent supporter of the 
conference as soon as its objects were explained to h and 
arranged to call a meeting of Spanish spinners, manufacturers 


and merchants to take action in the matter. Transportation 


diffculties prevented the commission from visiting Portug Nor 
way. Sweden, Denmark, Czecho-Slovakia and Egypt, but invita- 
tions were forwarded to those countries, and it is expec that 
they will be well represented at New Orleans. The commission 
appointed Mr. Frank Nasmith of Manchester as acting Euro 
pean secretary, giving him means and authority to act that 


capacity. In England, Mr. Nasmith will also act as assistant 
te and executive oflicer for Sir A Herbert Dixon. chair n of 


the British delegation, and in a similar capacity for the heads 


of other European delegations as seon as they are selects 


While the Commission on Foreign Representation was sw 


cessfully discharging its work. the officers and members the 
executive committee in America were formulating detailed plans 
for the conference. These have gone forward steadily, and at 


meeting of the committee, held at Atlantic City on May 25 


it was unanimously agreed that the following should be the 


basis of American representation at the conference: 


Growers of cotton, 180 delegates from each cotton-growing « try 
and 10 at large from each cotton-growing State, appoint its 
each instance by the State Commissioner of Agriculture or simi 
lar official 

Ginners of cotton, #) delegates appointed by the officers of their State 
organizations. 

One banker delegate from each cotton-growing county and 5 at large 
from each cotton-growing State, appointed in each instance by 

the president of the State Banking Association 


”) banker delegates from the North, appointed by the Executive Com 


mittee of the conference 
200 delegates appointed by the officers of the National Oil Seed Crush 
ers Association 
29 delegates appointed by the president and directors of the National 
Association of Cotton Manufacturers 
»y the president and directors of the Ameri- 


209 delegates appointed 
can Cotton Manufacturers’ Association 


640 delegates appointed by the Chambers of Commerce and other cor 
mercial bodies of the South 
ly) delegates appointed by the officers and directors of the Southern 
Commercial Congress 
delegates at large. appointed by the Executive Committee of the 


t 
= 


conference 
6) delegates representing traffic and transportation interests, ap 
pointed by the Executive Committee of the conference. 
i} delegates appointed by the officers and directors of the Southern 
Cotton Shippers’ Association 
delegates appointed by the officers and directors of the American 


= 


Compre ss Association 


delegates appointed by the offiéers and directors of the Texas Cot 
ton Association 
25 delegates appointed by the officers and directors of the Arkansas 
Cotton Trade Association 
25 delegates appointed by the officers and directors of the National 
Association of Finishers 
tes appointed by the officers and directors of the Association 








5 delega 
of Textile Merchants 

) delegates appointed by the officers and directors of the Converters’ 
Association of New York. 

> delegates appointed by the Foreign Trade Council. 

25 delegates appointed by the officers and directors of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters. 

25 delegates representing gin compression, appointed by the Execu 








tive Committers 
50 delegates appointed by the officers and directors of the National 
Wholesale Dry Goods Association 
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5 delegates appointed by the American Institute of Marine Under- 


wi $ 

» delegates appointed by the officers and directors of the American 
Cot Waste Association 

10 delegates appointed by the officers and directors of the New Eng 


and Cotton Buyers’ Association. 

5 delegates appointed by the officers and directors of the Fall River 
Cotton Buyers’ Association 

10 delegates appointed by the officers and directors of the Providence 
Cotton Buyers’ Association 

985 de ites appointed by the officers and directors of cotton ex- 
changes in the following cities: Augusta, Charleston, Clarksdale, 
Dallas, Galveston, Greenville, Greenwood, Fort Worth, Houston, 

tle Rock, Memphis, Mobile, Montgomery, New Orleans, New 

York, Norfolk, Oklahoma City, Paris, San Antonio, Savannah, 

St. Louis, Selma, Vicksburg, Waco and Yazoo City. 


Such will be the representation of American cotton interests at 
the conference. The representation of foreign delegates is being 
worked out on an equally fair and equitable basis. Many of the 
latter will come with credentials from and directly representing 
their several Governments, this having been assured by the follow- 
ing joint resolution passed in July by both bodies of Congress 
and signed by the President 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, That the President is hereby 
authorized to extend invitations to all other nations of the world 
interested in the manufacture or raising of cotton to appoint dele 
gates or representatives to the World Cotton Conference to be held 
at New Orleans, Louisiana, October 13, 14, 15 and 16, 1919: Provided 
That no appropriation shall be granted for the expenses of such dele 
gates or for any other expenses incurred in connection with said con 
ference 

Pursuant to the foregoing resolution, the State Department has 
t 
cerned in the production and manufacture of cotton, setting forth 
the aims and purposes of the conference and inviting them to send 


vy letter and cable communicated with 50 foreign countries con 


representatives to it. 

Fear has been expressed that so large a body of delegates as 
will assemble at New Orleans in October might prove unwieldy 
for the effective transaction of business. To prevent this, at the 
meeting of the executive committee at Atlantic City it was decided 
that the constructive work of the conference should take form 
through hearings held and conclusions reached by the chairmen 
and members of 10 committees, each of which will deal with some 
particular problem or group of problems of basic importance to 
the industry. Each committee will consist of men who are au 
thorities on the subjects which it has in hand, and each will hold 
separate hearings while the open sessions of the conference are in 
progress. The various committees will submit their reports and 
recommendations to the conference at the closing sessions, which, 
with these to guide it, will take such action as a majority of the 
Each of the 10 committees will consist of 
These 


delegates deem best. 
American and foreign delegates in equitable proportions. 
committees and the names of their chairman follow: 


Committee on Growing Cotton, Seed Selection, Methods of Cultiva 
tion and Picking: chairman, E. A. Calvin, Houston, Tex.—This con 
mittee will deal with all subjects which directly concern the grower 
of cotton 

Committee on Ginning, Uniform Baling and Compressing: chairman 
Col. Harvie Jordan, Monticello, Ga This committee will consider 
among other things, the securing of better cotton by seed selection 
improved methods of ginning and compressing, and the best means for 
establishing uniformity of bales 

Committee on Warehousing and Country Damage: chairman, L. K 
Salsbury. Memphis, Tenn.—This committee will give particular atten 
tion to the establishment and extension of warehouses, receipts of 
which for cotton stored therein will be accepted as collateral for loans 
in both this country and abroad 

Committee on Transportation and Insurance of Cotton; chairmat! 
Walter L. Parker, New Orleans, La.—This committee will deal with 
all subjects having to do with the insurance of cotton and its trans 
portation by river, rail, coastwise and overseas. 

Committee on Buying and Selling. Equitable Tare and Net Weight: 
chairman, Frederick A. Flather, Lowell, Massachusetts.—This com 
mittee will consider a group of problems of vital importance to every 
branch of the industry 

Committee on Exchanges, Classification, Contracts and Purchases 
of Cotton: chairman, Arthur R. Marsh, New Work.—This committee 
will give particular concern to buying for future delivery and uniform 
classification 

Committee on Financing, Foreign Credits and Exports: chairman 
W. P. G. Harding, Governor of the Federal Reserve Board, Washing 








ton.—This committee will consider improved methods of financing cot 
ton, new facilities for the extension of credits to foreign purchasers 
and the stabilizing of foreign exchangt 

ommittee on Research, Reports and Statistics, International and 
Rogers, Director of the Census 


Domestic chairman, Samuel L 


“Washingion.—This committee will comwider and report upon a possible 


international system of re ‘tts and statistics covering all phases of 





the growing. marketing and manufacturing of cotton, as well as the 
need for and possibilities of research work in the textile industry 
Committee on World's Requirements and Stabilizing Production and 
Prices of Cotton: chairman, William B. Thompson, New Orleans, La 
rhis committee will study and report upon one of the most important 
problems confronting the cotton industry—the stabilizing of produc 
tion and prices, with fairness and justice to both grower and manu 
facturer 

Committee on Permanent Organization: chairman, James DD. Hat 
mett, Anderson, S. C This committee will consider and report upon 
a permanent organization of those participating in the conference 
and the best means for carrying its various conclusions and recon 
mendations into effect 


It was also decided at the meeting of the executive committee 
at Atlantic City that the sessions of the conference, aside fron 
the opening and closing ones, should be devoted to a discussion of 
essential phases of the industry, arranged as follows 

SECOND SESSION 


Subject—Future World Requirements and Production 


Sub-topics—American acreage and production Other sources of p 








duction World's consumption Stabilizing production and pr 
Addresses rhe World's Future Requirements of Cotton Prof. Joht 


A. Todd 





New Sources of Cotton Productiot Dwight B. Heard 
Stabilizing the Price of Cotto rheodore H. Price 
Should There Be a World System of Apportionment roreizg 
tlelewate 
rHIRL SESSION 
Subject—The Growing and Handling of ¢ tol 
Sub-topics—Seed selection Improved cultivation Picking (; , 


Compressing Uniform bales 











Addresses Securing Better Cotton by Seed Selectic Kk. ¢. Ewing 
The Growing of Cott John M. Parker 
Producing Beiter Cotton by Better Farming lr. 1 ford A 
Knapp 
Improved Methods of Compressing James Inglis rie 
Phe Need for Uniformity of Bales i foreign delega 
FOURTIL SESSION 
Subject—Storage fransportati nd Inesur ce of 
Sub-topics—Country damage Warehousing rr sportatihc 
anet 
Addresses rhe Problem of Country Damage I \. ¢ 
The Warehousing of Cotto Wm. B. Thomps 
Pransportation of Cotton by R I Walter Part 
franspertation of Cott by R W. S. Turner 
franspoertation of Cotton Coastwise 1 Overs M ~ 
ders 
Phe Insurance of Cott Milton Dargar 
FIFTH SESSION 
Subject—The Bu x and Selling of Cott 
Sub-topies—Equit e tare Buying net weight Moisture s 
or Uniform classification Contracts of cott ‘ hanges 
ancing Foreign credits Exports 
Addresses Equitable Tare and Buying Net Weig) iH I LD 
Smith 
Uniform Classification of Cott Charles J. Brand 
Phe Cotton Exchange and Its Funetions Arthur R. Mars? 
Buying Cotton for Future D ery Randall N. Durfee 
Improved Methods of Financing Cotton, Hon. W. P. ¢ Il g 
Cotton Experts d Foreign Exchange Albert Bretor 
SINTH SESSION 
Subject—Statistics nd World Problems 
Sub-topics—Census Bureau Statistics Agricultural Department & 
tistics, Foreign Statistics, Labor Prot s. Researcl rextile M 
chinery 
Pert org ition 
Addresses Internation System of Reports is . Oo. Pp 
Austir 
International Reg ti of Labor Conditions, Sir A. Herbert 
Dixon 
Research Work in the Textile Industry E. D. Wh 
rextile Machinery Requirements of the Immediate | ire I 
Kent Swift 
Der ent Org i ] | 8 Conferet W. Irv 
ing Bullard 


Such has been the genesis and deve lopm¢ nt of the World Cott 
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Conference to be held in New Orleans October 13, 14, 15 and 16. 
It promises, both in the character and number of the delegates 
who will take part in it, as well as in the importance of the sub 
jects to be discussed, to be the most noteworthy gathering in the 


history of the cotton industry. 


Organization and Procedure of the World Cotton 
Conference. 


Looking to the effective conduct of the World Cotton Con 
ference, to be held at New Orleans. October 13 to 16, the execu 
tive committee having in charge the general arrangements. in 
session at Washington on August 1, approved the following pre 
liminary progran 

I Delegates to the conference shall register by business in 


terests, under the following classes: 


(l) Growers 

4 (;lnners 

(35) Seed crushers andl manufactuvers « seed products 
(4) Compressers 

(5) Cotton merchants 

(5) Transportation and insurance 

(7) tanking 


\) Governments and economics 


(9) Spinners and manufacturers—American 

(10) Spinners and manufacturers—foreign 

(11) Textile merchants, converters and finishers 

I] Delegates representing interests not especially named 


the above list mas register under any class is preferred 
Ill. Th 


members of the executive committee, shall name a temporary chai 


chairman and secretat consulting with the other 
man for eu nh one of the 11 classes 
IV At 10 o'clock in the morning of the first day of the cor 


ference, each class shall meet 


at some designated place, choos 
its permanent chairman and secretary, and take such other action 
as it may dee it 

\ Approximately 1200 seats on the main floor of the ha 
in which the general sessions of the conference are to be held 
shall be equitably apportioned among the 11 classes composing 
the conference, and these seats shall be distributed at the earliest 
practicable moment to the permanent chairman of each class 

VI. The executive committee shall recommend to the cor 
ference that at its first session the permanent chairmen of th 
11 classes of business interests composing the convention be ap 
pointed a committee on nominations and rules 

Vil The executive committee shall recommend that the co 
mittee on nominations and rules, when appointed, embody the 
following provisions in its report: 

(1) Im votes on resolutions, one vote shall be recorded for each 
class of delegates, and only votes that receive the support of the 
eleven classes shall be considered as the official action of the cor 


ference \ majority vote in each class shall control its vote b 


in recording the vote of each class its chairman shall state the p 
centage of ayes and nays 

(2) Program addresses to be limited to 15 minutes 

(3) Ten minutes shall be allotted to each speaker in general discus 
sions, unless extended by majority vote of the meeting No one to 
speak twice on any subject without unanimous consent 

(4) All speeches shall be confined to the subject under discussio 


VIil. The executive committee shall also recommend to the 
committee on nominations and rules, when appointed, that it 
nominate for permanent officers of the conference, one president 
five vice-presidents, an executive secretary, a recording secretary 
three assistant secretaries, and such other officers as it may seet 
hitting to nominate 

IX. The chairman and secretary of the executive committes 
in consultation with its other members, are given authority to 
urrange the sessions of the conference on the following general 
plan: 

(1) An opening session devoted to addresses of welcome in 
responses, and to preliminary organization 

(2) A general session devoted to the discussion of future worl 
requirements and production, 

(5) A general session devoted to the growing and handling of 
cotton 

(4) A general session devoted to the storage, insurance and trans 
portation of cotton 

(5) A general session devoted to the buying and selling of cotton 

is) A yveneral session devoted to statistics and world problems of 


the cotton industry 


—=— 
‘) Two general sessions devoted to reports of group eetings 
and resolutions recommended by the several committees of © con 
ference 
X The chairman and se retary of the executive co ttee 
il consultation with its other members, are given autl tv to 
select Joint chairmen, and, as far as practicable, the m« rs of 
the following committees, which, in each -instance, sl hold 
hearings and report its conclusions to the resolutions co te 
tol ii on World's Requirements and Stabilizing I 
nd Prices 
(2 Committee on Growing of Cotton, Seed Selection, Me Is 
Cultivation and Picking 
Committee on Ginning, Uniform Baling and Compress 
fh Committe on Warehousing and Country Damage 
(o) Committee on Transportation and Insurance 
(6) Committee on Buying and Selling, Equitable Tare Net 
Weight 
(7) Committee on Exchanges, Classification, Contracts ar Pu 
chases 
(8) Committee on Financing, Foreign Credits and Exports 
(9) Committee on Research, Reports and Statistics, Inter: nal 
Domestia 
) Committee on Permanent Organization 
XI Resolutions from group meetings and all other 
tions shall be submitted to a resolutions committee, comp: of 
the chairmen of the 11 classes of business interests com ing 
the conference and the chairnen of the 11 committees: the ‘ 
bers of the resolutions committee to select their own cha 
XII The chairman and secretary of the executive co t 


tee, co-operating with the officers and members of the loca 


mittee, shall have aut! ty to arrange meeting places fo 
conference, for the va us Classes inte which its me " 
is to be divided, and f its several committees 


XIII The chairman of the executive committee shall 
authority to appoint a sub-committee, the chairman and 
bers of which shall co operate with the local committee it 
ranging the details of the bancuet or banquets which are t 


clude the conference 


in Coal and Coke 


Decline 
Production. 


Scme Reasons for 


Production of bituminous coal in the week ended August 2 is 


estimated by the United States Geological Survey at 9,946,000 1: 


tons, a slight decrease below the three preceding weeks. This rat« 


of production approximating 10,000,000 tons a week, is somewhat 
ubove current consumption, as railroads and industrials have 
gun to steck coal. If produciton is continued for the remaining 
22 weeks Of the year at an average of 10,000,000 tons a week, | 
duction for the year will be about 480,000,000 tons, equal to 
cutput in 1915 and a decrease of 1S per cent. compared with 1918 
but below that in 1916 and 1917. As indicating in part the 


son for the lack of market fo 


bituminous coal the first part of this 
vear, it is noted that the railroads, with a consumption of 14 
000.000 tons of bituminous coal in 1918, consumed 17 per c« 

ss coal the first half of 1919 than in the corresponding period 
1918, and the production of pig-iron declined 10 per cent. in t 
ime corresponding period 


The production of anthracite in the week ended August is est 

ated at 1,851,000 net tons, a slight increase over the previous 
week. It is reported that the supply of labor in the anthrac 
regions is improving, and with the present strong market and 1 
interference with transportation, production may be expected t 
gradually increase 

The production of beehive coke increased from 371,000 net tons 
in the week of July 26 to more than 377,000 tons in the week of 

ugust 2. The increase was in Pennsylvania, and in Washingt 
and Utah, all other districts both West and South recording cor 
siderable decreases. 


Bituminous coal dumped at lower lake ports during the we 





> tons, compared with 920,184 tons in the 





of July 26 was S9v. 
week of July 19. 
lowest week since early in May 


73 
Except for the week of July 12, this is th 
The heavy movement of coal uy 
the lakes early in the season filled the upper lake docks, and the 
lack of demand until recently and now the lack of cars for carry 
ing coal inland from the Superior docks are the indirect causes to 
which is attributed the present congestion of lower lake ports and 
the consequent falling off in the movement of lake cargo coal. 
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tg Cotton Crop of the United States for 1918-19 


COMMERCIAL CROP FOR YEAR ENDING JULY 31, 11,639,653 BALES, A DECREASE OF 
ty to 267,320 BALES COMPARED WITH THE 1917-1918 CROP, WHICH WAS OVER A MILLION 
ers of BALES SHORT OF THE OUTPUT OF EACH OP THE FOUR PRECEDING SEASONS. 














hold 
ttee By Henry G. HESTER, Secretary New Orleans Cotton Exchange 
The mmercial crop of the United States for the year ending During the past year, up to the close of March, the total exports 
July 31, 1919, amounted to 11,639,653 bales, showing a decrease were only 3.588.000, while the season's total has reached 5,GSS 
of 267.520 bales under the crop of 1917-18, a decrease of 1.301.281 (10), showing that during the past four months 2,100,000) were 
under that of 1916-17, and a decrease of 1.298.603 under that of cleared from American ports or 37 per cent. of the whole, whil 
1915-16 the clearances for the same period last year were but 1,000,000 
The decrease in deliveries from Texas and “Other Gulf States” bales. 
Net has been partly offset by an increase in the Atlantic States. mak Of course, allowance in the five-year comparisons must be mad 
sia ing. as stated, a net decrease of the commercial crop of 267,000 for the decrease in takings by Germany and her allies, whi 
bales amounted in the ante-war period to 13,056,850 bales, while in hie 
The figures in round numbers are: Texas, under last year. war period they were but 349,308 
nal 41.000; other Gulf States (embracing Louisiana, Mississippi. ., , : 7, 
1 ae dalla Che following average values per bale for the five years 
Arkansas, Tennessee, Oklahoma, Missouri, California, Arizona, . : 
. . : , the European war and the year prior thereto will prove of i 
Kansas and New Mexico), under last year, 381,000; the group of iain 
. . . ss ce : . erest: 
Atlantic States (including Alabama, North Carolina, Georgia. " P 
" . . “nar a ofa 1918-19 1917-18 1916-17 1915-16 1914 ) ‘ 
Florida, Kentucky and Virginia), over last year, 655000 bales August $157.5 $128.60 $74.50 $46.4 $49.7 $ 
ee These comparatives, it must be remembered, refer to the com September 173.14 112.35 80.60 4.7 $3.79 68.9 
nS : . . October 161.85 138.5 90.7 89 19 
mercial crop, including linters, and not to growth. In other pears ie 156 56 145.00 ) 60.61 68.6 
: words, they indicate the supply marketed or handled. December 153.00 149.97 vt 62.01 bb at 
ar . ; Tanuars 149.77 160.34 1.24 ' " 66.00 
, In grade, the crop was not up to the average of the previous  Jroprnary 129 NF 164.72 ¥).18 6 { f 
five years, Comparing with previous seasons as follows: March 139.00 169.1 ¢ , a 
: April £1 1704 1 ) 624 19.00 ee o 
. 1918-19, barely middling Ma 151.10 148.6 14 65.74 17 t 
1917-18, middling. Tune 164.6 157 1 66. 4 $7.18 v.59 
, , 1916-17, middling to striet middling uly , 9 150.68 130.71 67.38 15.4 f 
1915-16, middling to strict middling 
1914-15, middling : The total value of the crop compares with the 
1913-14, strict low middling : 
— . . . : : years as Tollows 
rhe average price of middling (about the average of the crop) Ral . 

I t on OF P » miles il . 
was 50.56 cents per pound, comparing with 28.S6 last year, 18.41 1918-19 11.629. $1.710.715.068 
the year before and 11.99 in 1915-16. 1917-18 11,906.97 woe 

rs : — 16-1 12,940,934 " 
rhe average commercial value per bale of lint cotton was — jaj5-1¢ 12.938.256 65.700.560 
$155.14. against $147.39 last year, S94.82 year before last, $61.40 1914-1 15,108.01 : 
1913-14 SS2.49 ; 


in 1915-16 and $41.04 in 1914-15. 
Values received have been the highest for the past 52 years, and, These values, which embrace the commercial crop, are for cot 


in order to continue the comparisons, the following is reproduced ton only, and do not, of course, include the value 














‘ from the last annual report: which constitutes a specially important item. Thus, the value 
> t “Searching the records since 1827-28, we find that the highest the crop for the past year, as stated, was $1,710,715,068, to which 
average price reached for middling cotton in the South, prior to if the value of the seed be added, we should have a total of 
I te a ve ’ zs 
whit the Civil War, was 19 cents. That was in 1834-35, when the high £2.045,.251.S68, Last year the total value, including the seed, was 
of the year was 19 cents and the low 1114 cents. Subsequent to &?.001,682.939, and the yvear before it was $1,412.S60,085 
ning the Civil War, getting well on into the ‘peace period,’ the record As indicated by the following approximate data, the quantity 
; for middling cotton shows: of old cotton remaining in the interior of the South is considerably 
t Highest. . Lowest. in excess of last veat The figures Julv 31 were about (in thou 
, . Cents per pound. Cents per pound 
918 1866-07 4? 5 sands): 
: 1867 8 i 1a This year. Last yeat 
1868-69, 33 oa 14 Santherr nill t ht 
t 1869-70 > i7 outhern mi stocks 6 
" 1870-71 7 127 Counted and uncounted towns and plantations wi 
oH 71-72 951 =7, 
a : O11, ? Total old cotton carried over in the South at the 
1873-74 19 14% ese 6s Coe , " 
t “After 1S74-75, when the high for middling was 16% cents, the Using these figures, the actual growth for the season of 1918-15 
staple r » » ‘rr { gure. ¢ ne i > i rove rT . 
apl ruled well under that figure. at one time (in November, was approximately as follows 
1898) touching 4% cents, until in February, 1904, it reacted to , , ae 
sti- Jie aan : ‘ 3 . ss eh a ommercial crop of 1918-19 40 
16 7-16 cents, which was the high mark until 1916-17. Less old cotton from crop of 1917-18 184 
: Each and every cotton season has its distinctive features, and 
the past year has not been an exception. Ordinarily, with a Plus cotton of this vear’s growth carried over 
fourth short crop in succession, the demand would have infringed Tuly 31, 1 
t : : Southern mill stocks ht 
upon the supply to an extent that would have spelled famine at At counted interior towns 
the close of the current season. But with war conditions and sub At uncounted towns and plantations —— 
us sequent scarcity of ocean tonnage available for trade purposes, the 
cotton crop. especially for the two past years, has been in a meas : 
‘Ol = > "i . s Add burnt in interior cotton belt 
» ure “bottled up. In so far as our foreign trade is concerned, it 
- is interesting to glance at the following comparative figures (in \ctual growth 1918-19 
thouss s) of e rts, ine ing Canadé ‘jor Fi ince , ' 
¥ and S — “ » including - ada, pone vo and — the Delivery of Crop by Groups of States. 
el commencement of the European war: 
a : In thousands.) 
he War period. Ante-war period 
he 1914-15 oseccs Gee 1909-10... : 6.235 1918-1919. 1917-1918. 1916-1917 15-1918 1914.19 
an 1915 16 ‘ 191 1 Texas 680 °1 44] 74 1619 
: 1916-14 tees 1911-12 Other Gulf 74 1,123 4,163 6AT 4,256 
he 1917-18 1912-13 Atlantic 5.218 1,563 4.837 897 6.233 
: 1918-19 1913-14. 
an . ‘en ane Total crop 11,641 11,97 12,941 12,938 15,105 
to Total, 5 years... .30,666 
ae — . fase » foregoing e foll« g cates about the i- 
1d *From Annual Report of the Cotton Crop of the United States by Based on the foregoing, the following indicat about the di 





Henry G. Hester, secretary New Orleans Cotton Exchange. vision of the 
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Commercial Crop by States for the Past Five Vears Ending July 31. 


(In thousands of Bales 








1918-1919. 1917-1918. 1916-1! 1915-1916. 1914-19 
Alabama 756 o21 1,255 ae 
Arkansas 914 114M 1,228 S47 aS 
Florida j 5 yh ei rn) 
(corgia v2 1x0 2.164 o.oo 244 
Louisiana 41 HAD $465 133 4 
Oklahoma ain) 1,O1¢ WI S06 1,1] 
Mississippi 1,154 974 w4 1,10 
North Carolina, ete.* {H)S revi S27 893 STS 
South Carolina 1,491 1,295 1.127 1370 1.32 
Pennesses et a 43 610 +11) { 
rexas 2.08 3,221 M1 { 4.619 
Total Crop, Bales 11.64 11.07 12,941 12,958 


*Ineluding Virginia and Kentucky 

Including Missouri, California, ete 

The history of American mills has been a series of contradi« 
tious High prices, strong demand for manufactured goods and 
reduced consumption of raw material, both North and South 

The decrease in use of lint cotton North amounted to 267,000 
bales, and South to 463.000 bales. making a total decrease for the 
12 months of 730,000. The drop in the linter consumption, North 
and South, was the natural result of a cessation of hostilities 
During the first four months of the season, powder mills and 
bleacheries, mattress factories, ete.. used 358.000 bales. but o1 
declaration of the armistice there was a perpendicular decline. and 
during the eight remaining months, from December to July, in- 
clusive, only 91.000 bales were used. After November the bottom 
droped out of the linter market, and linters were almost unsalable 

Unsettled labor conditions and labor shortage, reduced working 
hours and ineftliciency or indifference of help were the prime fac- 
ters in the decrease of consumption of lint cotton, though in the 
South quite a number of mills lost time by the influenza. (See 
remarks on Cotton Consumption in the South.) 

There is a dearth of manufactured yoods the world 
over, and, regardless of the cost of raw cotton, the mills 
have recently been able to name their own pzices. In fact, 
prices for cotton fabrics were said to be on a higher level 
than ever before in the history of the industry. 

As one writer in the Eastern mill section puts it, ‘‘there 
is no question that the mills now have all and more than 
they can do,”’ and it is just a question of spindle capacity, 
restricted only by the labor supply and decrease in working 
hours. 

Mill takings, North and South (American cotton), aggregate 
5.888.000 bales, against 7,090,000 last year, a decrease of 
1.202.000 


Northern Mill Takings and Consumption. 


(Including Lintera) 


tmerican Cotton, in Thousands, Year Ending July 31) 











1919 191s 
Relea Beles 
Stocks beginning year 523 751 
Stocks, Northern interior mill markets 164 164 
687 — 915 
Takings : ‘ 2317 2,885 
3,004 798 
Consumption 2.500) >, 111 
Stocks close vear 704 687 
*Ineluding 151.000 Northern interior mill markets. 
InelInding 164,000 Northern interior mill markets. 
Southern Takings and Consumption. 
(Includina Lintera) 
tmerican Cotton, Year Ending July 31, in Thousands) 
1918-1919. 1917-1918, 
sales. Sales 
Mill steeks beginning year 2S 
lakings for vear 71 
Supply 4.952 
Consumption—year 4.304 
Stocks close vear 665 628 


triefly stated the consumption of American mills and factories 
during the past vear has been as follows (000's omitted) : 


Total all 
Lint. Linters. Foreign. kinds 
344 ; ro 





North 156 163 ° 663 
South 293 10 

Total North and South 449 17 

rotal North and South last year 1,100 185 


World's Consumption of American Cotton. 


While the continuance of war conditions in Europe made it still 


impossible to obtain accurate data in reference to port an 
stocks on the Continent. it is believed that the data giver 








tables annexed fairly approximate the facts. 


Mr. Thomas R. Ellison of Liverpool cables me his estimate of 


mill stocks July 31 as: 


(;reat Britain—160,000 of all kinds, ineluding 110,000 Americar 
g 175,000 American 


Continent—250,000 of all kinds, includin 


The Importation of Foreign Cotton. 


during the year (less amount re-exported) amounted to ar 


lent of 195.066 500-pound bales, against 


bales last year. 


These figures cover period from A 


ugust 1, 


208.044 in mH pound 


1918, to the se of 


July, 1919, embracing the entire commercial year. 


Supply and Distribution of American Cotton. 


(in thousan 


SUPPLY 


Visible supply, August 

Stocks at Continental ports net in 
cluded in visible 

Brought into sight 


fotal supply 
DISTRIBU 
rn 


King 
American mills--North 
American mills—South 
Canadian mills 

Mexican mills 

Iapanese and Chinese mills 
European mills 


le 


Total mill takings 
Burnt at ports 
Visible Supply Close of July 
In America 
In Great Britair 
In Continent 
utside Continental ports net in 
eluded in visible 


etal distribution 


ds.) 


ION 


INTS-1R1 


13.656 


Visible and Invisible Supply American ¢ 


iin thousan 


Mill stocks in United States close Juls 
Mill Stocks in Europe close July 


Total mill stocks, American 
Visible supply, American 


Stocks at Continental outports, not in 
cluded in visible supply : 


Total visible and invisible supply, close 
July ane 
(a) Embracing stocks at Northern n 
July 31, 1919: 164,000 July 31, 1918, and 
1917 


ALL KINDS 
(Jn thousands.) 
Mill stocks all kinds, in America, close 1919 1918. ri 
July . (ad 556 (ay 74 ia 

Mill stocks in Europe, close July * 410 a0 

Total mill stocks, all kinds S66 1,097 

Visible supply, close July, all kinds 47 v ood 
Total visible and invisible supply, close _ 


July, all kinds 


ia) See note under head (American 


ds.) 


191° 
~ 
5 
739 


WW 


3.966 


3,006 


otton Close July 


‘ 1918 
») E87 ia) 
~ 6 
ar 1 
1,932 15 
S69 2 87 
© 269 » 9? 


ill centers, which wer 


ipprox 





Cotton 


Mill stocks in the United States embra 


Northern interior mill centers 

The stocks held by Southern mills 
old cotton left over in the Cotton Bel 
commercial crop 

*European mill stecks are estima 


July 31st, are counted in the 


the 


t. and ; 


ted per 


rhomas R. Ellison, Liverpool, and are subje 


war condition, 


e 1 ’ 
imately 164,000 July 31 


ce Northern mills 


ire not ineluded in 


eablegram from Mr 


t to revision accou 


World’s Consumption of American Cotton for Past Years 


Ending July 


(Jn thousan 


Visible and invisible beginning year 
In sight this year 


invisible supply at close 


Visible ane 
of year 
Burnt at ports 


Total world’s consumption American 
cotton baie 


31. 


ds 


1918-1919 


10.620 


1917-1918 1916-1 
my Aw 

19,229 12.937 

15,151 16,8 
aH mu 
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Consumption American Cotton by Geographical Divisions. 












(in thousands.) 

1918-1919 1917-1918 1916-1917 

United §& s—North 2.50) 3.111 2.4°S 
Cnited States—South SY 1.34 4.358 

Foreig 4 4.867 6.53 
Total A rican for year 10,620 12,28 15,802 

American Cotton Crop for Four Years. 
For Years Ending Close of July 

1918-1919. 1917-1918. 1916-1917. 1915-191¢ 

Bales Bales Bales, Bales 
Port t ts 6.7 6,406,199 7.406, 835 7.843 O71 
Overlat to mills 1 1,669,057 1.512.861 1,281,561 
souther onsumption 5. $ 743 { IND 4.06.55 
ll rey 937 12 A404 Ll: aa S1 1 71 \7 

Less by Southern mills 

fror ports 158.284 $71.U5¢ 6,447 2 ‘ 

l | crops 11.639,65: 11.96.97 940,934 IN oT 

Cotton Consumption in the South. 
lear Ending July 1. 1919. Census of Southern Ville) 
For the first time in four years, the aggregate of cotton con 


sumption in the South (including linters) has dropped below the 
4,000.000-bale mark. 
and 


of lint 44) 


Most of the linter consumption (mainly by pow 
was during the first four months of the 
after the declaration of the Armistice, it droped to a 
comparatively negligible quantity. 

Th 
part, 


Sixty per cent. of the decrease was cotton pel 


cent. of linters. 
der mills and bleacheries) 
season, as, 


lint cotton was due. in 


to 


falling off in the consumption of 
to to but 
shorter hours and inefficiency of help. 


resort finer numbers, mainly labor scarcity, 
Quite a number of mills 
also reported loss of time from the effect of the influenza. 

Shorter hours were adopted by the Carolina mills and by a large 
Most of the larger mills 
the 


Temporary partial demoralization after signing 


number of Georgia and Alabama mills 


are now hours, with 


running on as compared previous 
schedule. 
the armistice contributed in a measure toward lessening the desire 
to push production. 

mill 


There is generally an optimistic feeling among Southern 
owners, and the new year is looked forward to as promising 
unusual degree of prosperity. 

The total number of bales consumed for the year ended July 31 
4.508,745 last 4.357.685 the 
before, a decrease under of 769.966 bales and under the 
before of 823.908. 


The year’s consumption, compared with last year, 


is 3. 





Mo.g04, against year and year 


last year 
ear 


of 


consisted 





Lint Cotton, Linters Vetal 

tales Tales Rales 

18-19 8.240268 743 5009 8.532.777 
17-18 OG £09 130 

Decrease 463,646 306,320 769966 


in the South. 
This Year 


Consumption of Foreign Cotton 
Last Year 


Bales Bales 
Alabama rene seeee 
Georgia 2,442 5,926 
Louisiana 
North Carolina 7.167 6.608 
South Carolina 
Tennesses 10 14) 
Virginia mi 1 
4.959 12.72 
Equal in bales of 500 pounds’ weight to 9503 this vear and 


16,550 last year. 
Southern Spindles Consuming Foreign Cotton. 


In operation 





Total in operation, 33,851 spindles, against last year 
The record of spindles since 1860 is of interest : 











Southern Cotton Spindles. 

] Nar 19)S 

TA7K 10404 r 
IRS 1919 ‘ 11,583,359 
}xon 1911 11,897.414 
18% 1912 12,318,354 
190 1913 ‘ 
190] 1914 

1% 1915 

1903 1916 ; 

194 1917 14 500.999 
195 1918 14,786.26? 
Ry 1919. 15,187,319 





10,598,095 





Koster of Mills. 














tal number last year 
Crossed out and merged int her mcerns 
New and coupled adde st 

fotal number cotton mills the South 

The revord of spindles in the South shows 

rhis \ 
et operatio 14,9 ‘ ¢ 
Telle 
New 1 completed “we 

(srand l s “t 
Showing an increase of spindles, active. idle and ot col ‘ 
over last year of 401,057, and a net gain of spindles at worl 
H4ALS 

As indicated by the tables annexed, the total consumption in 
the mills, old and new, for the year was 3.533.777 bales. aga 
$303.743 last year and 4.357.685 for the season of 1916-17, a 
crease under last vear of 760.066 and a decrease under the ve 
before of S23.00S The changes in each State as compared w 
last vear were as follows 

Inereas I? 
It I 
\lobaina ‘ 
\rkansas 
{f-eorgia 4 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
North Carolina 
South Carolit 
rennessee, et 
Texas 
(oklahoma 
Virgini ate 

rotal 

Ne decrea ‘ “ 

The average consumption per spindle in the mills in operati 
has been 16.09 pounds less than last vear, and 25.51 less t 
vear before 

The comparisons for the past 22 years are annexed 

Average Consumption Per Spindle by Southern Mills 
Pounds ’ 
Per spindle ler spi 
1917-18 121.07 1007 
1916-17 130,49 1905-06 ‘ 
1915-16 4 OF 4-05 10 8 
1914-15 111.17 1903-04 117.74 
1912.14 111.86 1902-0 1 j 
1912-13 114.2 10014 1 
1911-12 109.8 1oxW).1 1or 
1910-11 19 48 1899-1900 12 n 
1anQ_10 99.9) 1NGS.99 
1908.09 114.38 1NO7-O8 ‘ 


The Course of Consumption ir 


TSSO-90 is 


snes 


AuT-9 
sG9.9 
NG 94 
1894-9 
}NO5 OF 
}N96-97 
97-98 


1NGS-99 


shown at 


i glance as 


ales 
sumption 


604 661 
E86. O80 
743.848 


18.57 


NAY SAN 








» the South 


follows 


108 
1). 1° 


94 
789 _% 
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Alabama 
Arkansas 
Georgia 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
North 
South Carolina 
Tennessee 
Texas 
Oklahoma 
Virginia 

Total 


Last year 
Year before 


*Including mills commenced this year 
yet completed 


year not 


fIncluding one 


\labama 
Arkansas 
Georgia 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Mississippi 
Missouri 


North Carolina 
South Carolina 
Tennessee 
rexas 
Oklahoma 
Virginia 

Total 
Last year 
Year before 


Alabama 
Arkansas 
Georgia 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Mississippi 
Missouri 

North Carolina 
South Carolina 
Tennessee 
Texas 
Oklahoma 
Virginia 


Total 
Last year 
Year before 


* Includes 
coneerns 

+ Including 
during the 
started 

t Exclusive of 


Carolina 


Southern 


Carolina 


spindles 
year 
operations 
33.831 spindles usi 
Alabama, 8076 in Georgia, 


Looms in 


Cotton Mills in 


1918-1919. 


MILLS 
In 
operation 
Total Old New. 
74 74 
160 156 3 
7 6 
17 16 
196 194 
25 24 
16 15 
1 1 
14 12 1 
910 880 13 
gK9 870 5 
879 R39 11 


mill for foreign cotton in 








Cotton Spindles 


Total 
1,220,850 
14.0) 
? 584.80 
9B AIG 
19.044 
185,157 
tT 2R6 
4.920 284 
1 968 S48 
200.796 
150.040 
5.712 
575,856 
) 15.187.319 
14 786.28? 


14,500,999 


added 
and new and 
this seasor 


t 


1 
] 
1 


o ok 


not 


In operation 
‘Old New 


1,199,176 






14.000 
772 18,944 
41,376 

140.640 

5,712 
551.656 19.200 
4.875.561 79.520 
4.551.289 29.984 
4,067,547 50.064 


less 


1 mills 
complete mills 
ng foreign 
1 North 


and those under this he: 


operation 


New, not 


com 
Idle. pleted. 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
5 *12 
{ *10 
7 *22 


id last 


Not 


complete. 


Southern Cotton Mills. 
Active Idle, 
20.99 296 
16.496 
1.35 
2.1m 

7&2 6 
69.411 
115.285 
NT 
64 
1 7°R ’ 
285 R77 73 
983.219 1m) 
277,871 1,672 
in the South. 


spindles being added to old mills as well 


spindles 
last 


of 


cotton, 
Carolina 











200 
20) 69.611 
206 115.491 
thy 5.357 
2 3.766 
64 
To SUN 
S46 RAF 
854 
425 
New. not 
com 
Idle pleted * 
21,674 
19M) 7.OR4 
984 80 
11,424 
124.780 
18 §28 
S04 16 50 
0 4) 
5.000 
23.01 1206 
13.°20 
70,0" 





as those in new 


thrown 
vear which 


ove 


sav. ” 
in South 


Southern Consumption of American Cotton. 


Year Ending 


States 
Alabama 
Arkansas 
Georgia 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Mississippi 
Missouri 


North Carolina 


South Carolina 


Tennessee, et¢ 
Texas 
Oklahoma 
Virginia, ete 


Total 
Less 
and 


consume 


Net 


* Mills in operation only 
} Employed in 
see other table 


South 
t Exclusive of 
North Carolina 


$ Spindles 
see elsewhere 


July 31 4 


consumption to be 


mills in 
one 


working 


added 


mill in 


operation 


American 


ietual F 





to cr 


For total 
operation 


cot 





igures Reporte 
No 
Mills.* Looms.? 
74 20,992 
159 16.496 
‘ 1 2 
a) 100 
16 78 
° 730 
189 
14 
4 
15 
l 
13 
tx93 285.057 $14,955,081 
ind taken from Southern ports 
in port receipts 


op 


in South, se 
For total 


using 


ton only 


only 


For 


ad by the Mills) 


Spindles.? 
334.989 Xt 


other 
looms and spindles i 


foreign 


statement 





Bales 








$6) 
868,111 








375.493 3,831.78 


table 


1 


cotton in 


foreign 








— 











Spinners’ Takings—United States.—American Cotton 
1918-1919 1917 
fetal crop United 
States 11.629.¢ “97 
Port stocks beginning 
0” year 954,104 445 
In transit by rail be 
tween ports 16,895 89 
In public storage North- 
ern mill centers 65.900 
Total supply 65 
Exported during year, 
American 5,485,434 
Sent to Canada 202,227 
Total 5,687,661 4,473.5 
Less linters, ete in 
cluded in domestic 
consumption 80,000 200,000) 
Less American cotton 
returned from abroad 
DUN) She 
4,273.5 
Burnt at ports 
Port stocks at close 
of year 1,213,100 954,104 
In transit by rail be E 
tween ports $4.47 116.895 
Stoeks at Northern 
mill centers 151,408 1,409,055 7.024.058 164,121 1,235.12 8624 
Total takings for con : 
sumption, I s 850,715 88 
Of which consumed by 
spinners in Souther! 
States, total 3.533.777 
Taken by Northern 
spinners 2 16.938 14 
Reference is made to annexed tabular statements 
Average Mill Takings in Bales. 
This Year, La ear 
tales Ib s 
Average weekly mill takings—Northern mills 14.556 4 
Average weekly mill takings—Southern mills D H4 
Average weekly mill takings—United States 18 
Average monthly mill takings—Northern mills ‘ 
Average monthly mill takings—Southern mills 9 
\verage monthly mill takings—United States ‘ ( 





Activities in the Hazard Coal Field. 


Hazard, Ky., August 11—[Special.]—Effects of the car rrt- 


age and the strike are being felt throughout the Hazard field, the 
actual production having fallen off at least 30 per cent. within the 
last fortnight. A number of the optrating companies have been 
able to operate only three days a week—about half-time The 
worst effect is due to the car shortage panic. Construction and 


development work, however, goes steadily on in some of the in- 
viting new fields of Hazard and Perry county. 

Lott’s Creek is one of the most inviting fields opened in recent 
years. One of the new companies is the Indian Head Coal Co., 
which is made up of New York and Pennsylvania people. A new 
town is under way, and the opening of mines is gaining mu h 
headway. Everything will be in readiness to begin shipping coal 
within the next 30 days. 
working on Lott's Creek; 
there is still another which will be forthcoming. 


There are seven operations already in 
this company makes the eighth, and 
It is expected that the production of Lott's Creek will be the 
The Hardy-Burlingham Coal Co.'s double 
It is planned to | 

weeks. Town 


largest around Hazard. 





the country. 


tiple at Hardy is the largest ir 


a daily capacity of 5000 tons within a few more 


still in progress 


building is 
New territory being opened below Hazard along the Louisville 
& Nashville will give a big increase to the coal output this year 
conditions are improved. The greater that 
ever known before at this time of the year, and the serious ¢ 
the is likely to bring disaster to 


demand for coal is 


shortage (this early in season ) 
the public in general. 
Operators generally express the opiniot 


improvement at once. 


that September 1 at least will see notable improvement, and that 
the fall months will be the most active in the history of the deve 
opment of the Hazard coal fields. 

Surveys have been made for a branch of the Louisville & Nas 
A number of importa 
coal land have the road 
induced to build a branch into that inviting new field. 


ville up Leatherwood Creek above here. 


leases been made, and it is said will 


The Carr's Fork branch of the Louisville & Nashville will alse 


be opened within the next few weeks. Six or eight operating cor 


panies are getting into readiness to begin shipping coal when the 
This section will offer a good increase to the 


road is completed. 
output of Perry county's coal fields. 





The railroads entering this section promise 
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945 By Ernest F. Burcuarp, United States Geological Survey. 
~ 1 oN 
: : ' LE ‘D> IN THE ‘ED STATES IN AND 1918 
65,900 Decrease in Output, but Increase in Value. IRON ORE MINED IN THE UNITED STATES I 
4 IN GROSS TONS 
195,503 T! ron ore mined in the United States in 1918, exclusive of a —— 
that containing 5 per cent. or more of manganese, amounted to State 19 1918 in 1918 
69.658.278 gross tons, compared with T5.2S8SS,851 tons in 1917, Alabama 7,037 " 1624 8 
ces = . : . Arkansas RY 
a decrease of 7.5 per cent. The quantity of ore shipped from the California 2 07 WW 4) 
mines in 1918 was 72.021.202 gross tons, va'ued at $244.368.147, Colorado ss : od 
: ——_— = ae Oa . oo Connecticut p 
compared with 75,575,207 tons, valued at $258,260,444, in 1917, — Goorgia OF BK 64,64 6 
a decrease in quantity of 4.7 per cent., but an increase in value a x 
. . r . . owa 6 ( f 
of 2.6 per cent. The average selling value of the ore per gross \aryland 11.8% 8 ON 
ton at the mines for the whole United States in 1918 was $3.59, nema - 10,0) _—.. rf 
z ggg ye: ee , ichigan 7. SAS. 601 6.899 341 
compared with $3.15 in 1917 he stocks of iron ore at the — yinneseta 14 1 min 
n s, mainly in Michigan and Minnesota, amounted at the close Missouri $98 us a 
=4 =r » » Montar ° l 
of MS to S471.507 gross tons, compared with 11,003,845 tons Mesedia” 1, ‘ 0 
a= » . 4 . “ c f 
in 1917. a decrease of about 25 per cent. New Jersey 489,94 423.5 
New Mexico 7,221 SHE 
— ° New Yor 1,304,217 6.179 
Iron Ore Mined by States. North Carolina %),99 108 
Pennsylvani ww ‘ 
- Iron ore was mined from 45S mines in 26 States in 191S, con rennesse 8 520 {08.954 f 
. - . . ae . pa " : Ut: 48.008 ‘ 
pared with 452 mines in 25 States in 1917. Of these States ae 4169.93 1.04 l 
f California, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, Utah and Washington pro West Virgini 1,63 
. ° . . . Wisconsi 12) 1S 
140 duced iron ores chiefly for metailurgic flux and a small part of 1s ms 12.84 447.884 
the preduction in Colorado and Michigan was used for flux. One Other States 7,69 an 
mine in Virginia reported a small quantity of iron ore used 75.288. 851 ao. 
Year in the manufacture of hydrogen gas. The other iron ore mined 
“ep “dl ainly in bl: f , . : mall = : *Included with “Other States 
A was used mainiyv in Diast furnaces, except sma quantities Trom Decreases in Colorado, Connecticut and Montana le oO 
64 Georgia, Michigan, New York and Wisconsin used for paint States 
18 The rank of the three States producing the largest quantity of INl7: Colorado, ¢ necticut and Montana; 1915 W 
tid . ington 
. iron ore—Minnesota, Michigan, Alabama—remained unchanged 
09 in 1918. Minnesota produced more iron ore in 1918 than al! Lake Superior Iron Ore Ranges. 
the rest of the States together, furnishing a little more than G0 All the ranges in the Lake Superior district mined i " 
per cent. of the total for the United States ore in 1918 than in 1917, the smallest decrease, O06 per 
IT having been in the Gogebic range, and the largest, 19.5 per cent 
rt tON ORE 8S ‘PED FROM MINES N FT » NITED STATES mn += 
- RE HIP! pth gmat _ Rn ; rel ra in the Vermilion range The Mesabi range produced 65 per 
; 917 . » 1918, BY STATE! — : 
te cent of the entire output of the Lake Superior district and of 
the 1917 —1918 Percentage of per cent. of the total output of the United States 
een Quantity Quantity change, 1918 
"ho (gross (gross Quan > Ie ' a . "me SrpPprRIOR ws TCT Ly 
lhe State eae _—_—— oak ales titv. Value IRON ORE* MINED IN ’ HI Set f “| I ~ RI ie RI BY 
P 2 Ss 1917 1918 }ROSS ONS 
and Alabama 7,101,586 $13,049,535 $15,334,561 — 138 + 17 RANGES, IN 1917 AND mS ; 
in- California 2,207 8,828 14,683 41.4 + 66.3 Per 
4;eorgia 524,175 878,612 + 23.9 61.6 ¢ 
Maryland 40,423 . 23,686 43.4 41.4 ch 
— Michigan 62,833,624 65,900,501 a 1.9 — 1917 
: Minnesota SN l aerial ; 
Co Missouri RFC W).4 Marquette (Michigan) 4. A28.274 4e { +9 
. New Jersey 210 16.9 Menominee (Michigan and Wisconsin) 6,966,483 B41 I 
wes New Mexico 18.9 13.3 Gogebie (Michigan and Wisconsin) 7,881 23 837. { ‘ 
uch New York ; 14 Vermilion (Minnesota) 1,481,301 1.19" 
coal North Carolina 35.6 Mesabi (Minnesota) o1.124 ann Neer ae 
Pennsylvania 6.0 12.5 Cuyuna (Minnesota) 1,986.6 ‘ 
In rennessee 21.4 { : : ; 
and Utah §2,722 ' 63,481 . 
Virginia 41),135 3 15 : , 
Wisconsin : 1,167,640 1.0 20 *Exclusive of ore containing 5 per cent. or more of y ‘ 
Other Statest 502.195 t15.8 ” Includes only those mines in Wisconsin which are th r I 
the . Superior district 
ible 75,5 72,021,202 $244,368,147 1.7 f 
ave Iron Mining by Districts. 
a , ; , . , 
Less than three shippers in Utah in 1917 and permission not granted 
7 “Other Be ee total. Figures for this State, therefore, included in The Lake Superior district comprising all the mines in Min 
er States. . 
Increase for Utah included with those for “Other States.” nesota and Michigan and those in northern Wisconsi: nel 
le T1917 Arkansas, Colorado, Connecticut, Lowa. Massachusetts, Mon nearly SG per cent. of the total ore produced in 1918, and 
, tana, Nevada, Utah, West Virginia and Wyoming: 1918 Colorado, a , - : 
ut Connecticut, Idaho, Massachusetts, Montana, Nevada, Texas, Wash Birmingham (Ala.) district a little more than 7 per t ive 
in ington and Wyoming district except the Chattanooga showed a decrease in 1918 
ur 
fo IRON ORE* MINED IN THE UNITED STATES, BY MINING DISTRICTS AND VARIETIES, IN 1917 AND 1918, IN GROSS TONS 
i 1917 1" 1918 
. Perce 
at rt 
‘ District Hlematite Brown or Magnetite Total Ilematite Brown ore Magnetite loeta 
Lake Superior?. 63,481,321 63.481.221 5.779.794 { 
Birmingham 5,728, 862 458.211 6,187,907 4,763,057 344,332 1 ' 
: Chattanooga 524.787 296, 698 X iN) ‘ ) 19 26S ~ 
nt Adirondack 1,100,001 1.100.001 f ’ v1 
Northen New Jersey and southeast 
be ern New York. t 642.2 Sf i 
(ther districts 1,008,543 1 936 056,739 835,599 960,244 863,834 659, ¢ 
S 10,745,018 1,992,332 2 553,006 75,288,851 65,894,709 1,613,844 149.7 60.6% ‘ 
@ 
*Exclusive of ore containing 5 per cent or more of manganese 
he ‘Includes only those mines in Wisconsin which are in the true L: ke Superior district. 
he TA small quantity of brown ore included in magnetite 
*From report just issued by United States Geological Survey 








Review of lron Industry in 1918 
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Iron-Ore Industry of Cuba. 


The iron ore shipped from Cuba to the United States in 1918S 
amounted to 645,485 gross tons, valued at $2,096,761, compared 
with 553.485 tons, valued at $2,793,113, in 1917. an 
of 90,047 tons, or 16 per cent.. but a 
per The 
ore was $5.26 a ton in 1918S, compared with $5.05 a ton in 1917. 
191S consisted of 64 
cluding a little magnetite, from the Daiquiri, Juragua and Cuero 


Increase in 


quantity decrease in yalne 


of S696.352. or 25 cent. average selling price of the 


The shipments in per cent. of hematite, in 


mines, on the southern coast, and 36 per cent. of brown ore 
from the Mayari mines, near the northern coast. The total 
stock of ore reported as on hand at the close of 1918S was 1.262 
O95 gross tons, compared with 1,166,934 tons at the close of 1917. 


Imports and Exports. 


The imports of iron ore in 1918 amounted to T7S7.46S gross 
tons, valued at $3,464,504, compared with 971.663 tons, valued 
at $3,655,392, in 1917, and the exports in 1918 were 1 ISI 





gross tons, valued at $5,535,090, compared with 1.132.313 tons. 


valued at $4.464.111. in 1917. All the ore exported in 1918 
went to Canada. The imports of pig-iron (chiefly ferroman- 
ganese and ferrosilicon) were 34,711 gross tens in 1918. con 


the 
ferromanganese 
11S, 


1917, and 


quantity of 


pared with 76.786 tons in exports of pig-iren. in 
ferrosilicon. 


cluding a minor and 
POO ITS 
The 
the re¢ 


were tons in compared with tons 


in IAT 


from 


gross 


statistics of and imports compiled 


the 


exports were 


ords of Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com 


merce, Department of Commerce. 


Pig-lron. 


The quantity of pig-iron, exclusive of ferroalloys, sold or used 


in I91S, according to reports of producers to the United States 
Geological Survey, amounted to 38,230.440 gross tons. valued 


f.o. b at the furnaces at $1,180,759,565, compared with 38.612, 
P46 tons, valued at 1917. a 
tity of 582.106 tons, or 1 per cent., and an 


S1IZOYT3S.500, or 12 


$1,053, 785,975, in decrease in quan 


increase in value of 
per cent. The average price per ton at fur- 
naces in 1918, as reported to the Survey, was $30.89. compared 
117, an 
including 
1918, compared with 38.621,.216 tens in 


with $27.29 in 13 per cent. 
3Y.054.644 


117, an 


increase of 


The product ion 


of pig-iron, ferroalloys, was tons in 


gross 


increase of 1.1 











per cent., according to the American Iron and Steel Institute 
The Geological Survey of Michigan co-operated with the 
United States Geological Survey in the work of collecting the 
statistics of shipments of pig-iron in the State 
PIG-IRON SHIPPED FROM FURNACES IN THE UNITED STATES 
IN 1917 AND 1918 
1917 1918 Percentage of 
(Juantity Quantity change, 1918 
(gross (gross Quan 
State tons) Value tons) Value tity Value 
Alabama 2,971,626 $64,309,714 2.645.179 $80,893,687 1.0 + 25.8 
Illinois 3,458,126 91,094,541 1 
Indiana . ° ; 
Kentucky 192,204 ri + 22.2 45 
Michigan 611,446 » 22 26 
Missouri ° ; 
New Jersey + 18.5 154 
New York + 9.1 34.1 
Ohio oe 13.9 
Pennsylvania 1.7 1.1 
Tennessee 12 + B2 
Virginia 19.3 1.7 
Wisconsin 4.732 98 54 
Other States? 3,711,041 +712.1 37.4 
38.612.546 $1 38,230,440 $1,180,759,565 10 12.0 
*Included with “Other States 
Increases in Indiana and Missouri included in “Other States.’ 
t1917 Colorado, Connecticut, Georgia, Indiana. Maryland, Massa 
chusetts, Minnesota, Missouri, Washington and West Virginia: 1918 


Maryland, Massachusetts, Minnesota 


Georgia, 


Virginia 


Connecticut 
West 


Colorado, 
Washington and 


Ferroalloys. 


The shipments of ferroalloys of all classes in 1918, as reported 
United States Geological amounted to T5O.S6S 
gross valued at 8$115.483.9438. as with 634.021 
tons, valued at $83,731,724, in 1917, an increase in quantity of 
116,847 tons, or 18 per cent., and in value of $31,702,219, or 5S 
per These shipments do not include a considerable quan 
tity of electric furnaces. The re- 
ported shipments of 50 per cent. ferrosilicon in 1918S were 30,617 
$4,458,626. 


to the Survey, 


tons, compared 


cent. 
ferroalloys manufactured in 
valued at 


gross tons, 





FERROALLOYS OF DOMESTIC MANUFACTURE SHIPPED IN 


1917 AND 1918 
1917 1918 
Quantity Quantity 
Variety of alloy (gross tons.) Value. (gross tons). V 

Ferromanganese . 260,225 $53,930,771 306.076 $69." 
Spiegeleisen 1IS9.241 9.756.256 483.861 iy 
Ferrosilicon / aS eae een ; 
Ferrophosphorus j 145,079 8,962,182 171,756 11.St-4,44 


Ferrotungsten (50 per cent 





or more tungsten) 1,258 2.14 7 
Other varieties* 8,218 7.033 " 
634,021 $83,731,724 750, S68 £115 
*1917 Ferrocerium, ferrochrome, ferromolybdenum, ferrocarbo 
nium, ferrouranium and ferrovanadium; 1918 Ferrocerium, f+ 


chrome, ferrocarbontitanium, ferromolybdenum, ferrotitanium 


uranium, ferrovanadium and ferrozirconium 


Steel. 
IDLS, ace 


Iron and S 


The production of steel in the United States in 


ing to complete returns gathered by the American 


Institute, amounted to 44,462,452 gross tons, of which 54,459.51 





tons was open-hearth, 9.876.236 tons was Bessemer, and 626.505 


tons was crucible or electric steel. 


Monthly Production of Steel Ingots, January to July, 
1919. 


Thirty companies which made about 84.08 per cent. of the stee! 
ingot production in 1918 report to the American Iron and St 
Institute, New York, statistics for the first seven months of 191! 


as follows: 


Total 
Gross t 


All other 


(;ross tons 


Bessemer 


(;ross tons 


Months Open Hearth 


Gross tons 





January eal 1.279 
February fd 20 os 

March 559,3 6.405 = 
April W77) HAS 

May 114 2 SAT 1 
June 521.634 5.328 2 
July t 24 rs 


Bridge Contract 
$985,349. 


Contracts for the the St. 
Jacksonville, Fla.. were awarded July 29 to the Missouri Valle 
Bridge & Iron Co., Kansas City, Mo., for the substructure and t 
the Bethlehem Steel Bridge Corporation, South Bethlehem, Pa.. 
The suni 


St. Johns River 


erection of Johns River bridge 


for the manufacture and erection of the superstructure. 
of the two companies’ bids based on concrete approaches was 
$2385.349.50. The figures for the Missouri Valley Bridge & Iron 
Co. were $425,075.50; for the Bethlehem Steel Bridge Corpora 
tion, $560,274. The engineers are Harrington, Howard & Ash 


Kansas City, Mo. 


New Louisiana Salt Development. 


Plans are being perfected for a new salt development in Lou 
isiana, and a special dispatch to the MANUFACTURERS RECORD 
outlines the enterprise as follows: and Joh: 
Lyle Bayliss of Jefferson county, Kentucky, will mine salt on 600 
acres of land on Jefferson Iberia. Their daily 
capacity will be 600 tons of salt with the equipment of machinery 


Lawrence Jones 


Island, near New 


that has been ordered. 


Oklahoma Lead and Zinc Development. 


Fifty acres of lead and zine land in Ottawa county, Oklahoma, 
will be developed by the Weva Lead & Zine Co., incorporated with 
a capitalization of $300,000, and plans for mining and milling 
Oklahoma ores. Elliott Northeott 
president ; James Albert Young, vice-president ; Pepper. 
all of Huntington, W. Va. 


This company’s officers are: 


secretary ; 





Warren County Board of Trade, Warrenton, Ga., has been 
organized with over 100 members. The primary object of the 


organization is to work for home markets for hogs, cattle and 


farm products and to promote manufacturing industries E. E 


Lee is president, and Col. J. P. Wilhoit, secretary. 
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THE IRON AND: STEEL SITUATION 


While Outlook Remains Favorable, Market Has 
Ceased to Be One-Sided. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., August 11—[Special.]—In June there was 
ouly one side to the iron and steel market. Buying was increas 
ng. prices were stiffening, and there seemed to be no limit to the 
amount by which business could improve. Now, while conditions 
sti re favorable, there are two sides, and it is not considered 
improper, if one desires, to take a conservative view of the future 
It is recognized that there are limits beyond which the improve 
ment in steel cannot go until there is further improvement in fun 
damental conditions. For instance, it is altogether improbable 
that the steel industry can be fully employed until there is at least 
a moderate volume of railroad buying. and the solution of the rail 
read problem seems even farther away than it did a fortnight age 
Again, while steel exports are large, it has been made clear that 
they cannot come at all near taking care of the increased steel 
iking capacity that has come during the war. Also, the hue and 


ery throughout the country against price advancing and profitee 
ing makes it that iron and steel price advances, confidently pre 
dicted in some quarters a few weeks ago, would prove very un 
popular, and thus are not likely to be attempted on any large 
seale. The iron and steel outlook is favorable, very favorable, but 
it is no longer entirely one-sided. Very probably improvement 
will continue, but there will be no break-neck pace. Nobody ven 
tures to say now, as some did a few weeks ago, that when the 
railroads finally are ready to buy the steel industry will have 
iothing to sell them. 

Labor has been found to be an important factor. Three weeks 
ago, when representatives of 24 labor unions—-bricklayers, steam 
fitters, carpenters and the like—met in Pittsburgh and decided to 
call a strike vote as to the steel industry, it was contended that 
there could be no strike of consequence, and hence no important 
interruption to production, because steel-mill labor was well con 
tented with its treatment. For a week or so past, however, large 
portions of the South Works and the Gary Works in the Chicago 
district, and practically the entire Newburgh works in Cleveland 
have been idle, not because of any strike by regular steel mill or 
blast furnace labor, but because of strikes by railroad shopmen, 
tying up more or less completely the railroad facilities of these 
plants, without which they cannot operate. 

In view of these and other circumstances it is desirable to re 
gard conservatively the large volume of business being booked by 
the steel mills. The mill bookings in May represented not a pound 
of steel that was not absolutely required by the buyer, who ordered 
because his circumstances compelled him to do so, not because he 
wanted to. At the present time some of the buying may be due 
not to immediate necessity, but to fear that later in the year mills 
will not be able to make adequate deliveries, either beause of their 
being filled beyond their capacity or because they have labor diffi- 
culties restricting their output. 


Iron and Steel Production. 


The American Iron and Steel Institute reports that during July 
2.508.176 gross tons of ingots were produced by 30 companies 
which in 1918 made 84.08 per cent. of the total output of the 
country. This indicates that in July the country was producing 
steel ingots at the rate of about 35,700,000 tons a year. The tota! 
capacity may be estimated at about 49,000,000 tons, and rates of 
production thus far this year have been as follows: January, S87 
per cent.; February, 85 per cent.; March, 77 per cent.; April, 65 
per cent.: May, 54 per cent.; June, 67 per cent.; July, 73 per 
cent. Why steel production was so heavy immediately after the 
armistice was signed and did not reach its lowest point until a 
full six months had elapsed has not been satisfactorily explained 
by anyone. The rate at the middle of May was about 50 per cent.. 
and since then there has been a steady and rapid recovery, but it 
does not follow that the pace will continue until 100 per cent. is 
reached. 

Pig-iron production in July was at the rate of about 28,900,000 
tons a year, the rate being 11 per cent. above the June rate. More 
impressive still is the fact that the capacity in blast was 26,500,- 
000 tons on July 1 and 31,600,000 tons on August 1, showing a 
19 per cent. increase during the month. It is impossible to esti- 


mate very closely what is the actual blast furnace capacity of the 
country From late in 1915 to late in 191S there was an effort 
to run full, but there were various difficulties in 1917 and 1918 
duc 


particularly in the matter of coke supply Taking 1916 pre 
tion and allowing for new furnaces built, the capacity at the pres 
ent time would be about 44,000,000 tons On account of high 
wages, however, furnaces that use a large amount of labor are at 
a greater disadvantage than formerly as compared with modern 
stacks having much automatic machinery, and some furnaces may 
not be commercial propositions at this time. On the other hand 
when put to the test the blast furnaces of the country usually pro 
duce more pig-iron than was expected of them At 44,000,000 
tons capacity the July rate of output was 66 per cent. of capacity 

A fact that may throw light upon the pig-iron market, now the 
subject of quite conflicting predictions in the matter of prospective 
prices, is that the merchant furnace production was at a 10 per 
cent, lower rate in July than in June. This was more than mad 
up by the furnaces of the steel works, which greatly increased 
their pig-iron production as they were compelled to do when they 
mnade so much more steel, as noted above. Now, it is obvious that 


the pig-iron markets throughout the country are strong, and ir 


some districts, including Birmingham, Chicago and Cleveland, fur 
naces have advanced prices. The production statistics suggest 
however, that the strength of the market is due to production be 
ing light rather than to demand being heavy The July produ 
tion represented only about 55 per cent. of the capacity The 
conservatively inclined will certainly be disposed to doubt that the 
$5 per cent. idle capacity will aliow the pig-iron market to ad 
vance indefinitely, without getting into blast. If the 55 per cent 
can make money at present prices, as they undoubtedly can, some 


at least of the 45 per cent. could also make money 


Export Comparisons. 


During the past few months the export demand has not show! 
wide fluctuations. and the pace is fairly steady now. Two 
three weeks ago a slightly slacker market was reported, but in 
the past week the demand has improved somewhat. [Export orders 
the filling of which was prevented by the war have now been 
taken care of The time has come, therefore, when the volume of 
exports as actually reported may be taken as suggestive of what 
is to continue until there is some radical change in fundamental 
conditions. The June exports, just reported, may be regarded as 
favorable or unfavorable. according to the viewpoint. They rep 
resent a very large increase over the best rate before the war, but 
on the other hand, the increase represents but a small fraction of 
the amount by which productive capacity increased during the 
war. There never was much sense, however, in the predictions 
that after the war the export demand would take care of the 
extra capacity Now, as always, the domestic demand is the in 
portant thing 

Iron and steel exports in June totaled 544,580 gross tons, the 
largest amount for any month since December, 1917. The low 
point since then fell last February, with only 234,795 tons, sinec 
which month there has been a continued increase, The figures 
mentioned include all iron and steel reported by weight in the ex 
port statistics, scrap, pig-iron, castings, unfinished steel, rolled 
steel, cast and wrought pipe. tinplate. wire and nails, nuts and 
bolts ete The tonnage, therefore, cannot be compared with pro 
duction, as the items are too variegated in character, but a basis 
of comparison can be reached by eliminating castings, scrap. pig 
iron, wrought iron, etc., and considering the steel exported on the 
basis of its weight if weighed in the usual rolled form. The quan 
tity in June was a little under 500,000 gross tons, representing a 
rate of about 6,000,000 tons a year. The country’s productive 
capacity is about 37,000,000 gross tons, the steel ingot capacity 
being about 49,000,000 tons and experience having shown that, by 
reason of losses in rolling, the finished rolled steel output is about 
76 per cent. of the ingot output. At 6,000,000 tons a year the 
June rate of export therefore represented about 16 per cent. of 
the country’s steel-making capacity, and since the steel industry 
operated at about 67 per cent. of capacity in the year, the export» 
were about 24 per cent. of the production 

The best export year before the war was 1912, when exports 
on the basis of finished rolled steel, amounted to about 2,500,000 
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tons. Thus it may be said that exports are now running at 140 
per cent. above the best rate before the war. The total rolled steel 
output in 1912 was 25,000,000 tons, so that exports represented 
11 per cent. of the production. The capacity then was about 
25,000,000 tons, so that exports were about 10 per cent. of ca 
pacity, while now they are 16 per cent. of the increased capacity. 
It is inconceivable, however, that exports should increase by an 
amount equal to the increase in capacity, the increase in capacity 
being from 25,000,000 to 37,000,000 tons, or 12,000,000 tons, 
which, with the 2,500,000 tons in 1912, would make 14,500,000 
tons. Exports like that are entirely out of the question. While 
the total of all the iron and steel exports of all the producing 
countries considerably exceeded 10,000,000 tons before the war, 
there were duplications, as by Sweden shipping pig-iron and Bel 
gium and Germany shipping raw steel to Great Britain, which, in 
turn, exported finished steel. The exports of steel from producing 
countries to non-producing countries never exceeded about 10,000,- 
(0) tons, hence it is obvious that the United States alone could 
not find a market for 14,500,000 tons. As to the United States 
shipping any large quantities of steel to Great Britain, Belgium 
or Italy, those countries have producing industries of their own. 
If they cannot operate those steel-producing industries, neither 
can they operate steel-consuming industries. 


Strong Undertone in Birmingham Market. 


Birminghem, Ala., August 11—[Special.]—Selling of pig-iron 
by Southern producers has not been interfered with by reason of 
the advance of one dollar per ton, nor are the manufacturers hunt 
ing business for fourth quarter of the year. There is considerable 
spot business, and some inquiries are being received for iron for 
delivery next year, but the belief is strong that the quotations will 
go higher and it will be profitable to wait. The advance of $1 per 
ton in the iron prices is still under that made recently by the 
Northern and Western furnaces. Shipments are steady, with the 
effect that accumulated stocks on yards are becoming less each 
week. The figures as to production in Alabama show improve- 
ment, a difference of 14,500 tons in July over the previous month 
being noted, and with three furnaces started up this month, the 
Shelby Lron Co. s charcoal furnace at Shelby, the Alabama Com 
pany’s second furnace at Gadsden and the Jenifer furnace, and 
probabilities of one or two others being put into blast, there is no 
doubt that the output of furnaces this manth will exceed that of 
July by a considerable tonnage. The production last month was 
over 142,000 tons in this State, and it will go above 160,000 to 
170,000 tons this month. One furnace company is said to have 
offered to take on business for the latter part of year at $28.75 
per ton, No, 2 foundry, 1.75 to 2.25 per cent. silicon basis, and 
while there is no admission, it is possible the business has been 
accepted. 

Foundries and machine shops, cast-iron pipe plants, soil-pipe 
works and other industries employing iron and steel in their daily 
operations in this district all have much work in hand and further 
erders in sight. Cuba sugar manufacturing concerns are placing 
more orders here for machinery and repairs, while other work is 
plentiful. Cast-iren pipe business is showing continued improve- 
ment, notwithstanding the recent advance in quotations The 
United States Cast has plans of considerable development at their 
plants in this section, and the industry will be enlarged. The 
American Cast Iron Pipe Co., the National Cast Iron Pipe Co. 
and the soil-pipe plants—in fact, all plants of this nature—are 


melting a large amount of pig-iron. 

The Civie Association of Birmingham is preparing its memo 
randa on the Pittsburgh-Plus basing peint hearing by the Federal 
Trade Commission, and there will be argument presented in addi 
tion to the brief by representatives of the organization here. See 
retary-Manager Charles L. Harold of the Civic Association de- 
¢lares that the data that is in hand and now being written into 
the brief is convincing and shows an injustice to the Birmingham 
district as much so as against Chicago or anywhere else. The 
Birmingham district is also interested in the fabrication-in-transit 
rate under consideration, considerable of this work being done 


he re. 

Announcement that the United States Shipping Board is to give 
contract for a number of ships to the Chickasaw Shipbuilding Co. 
of Mobile, subsidiary to the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co. 
of Birmingham, is gratifying news for this district, as the Fair- 
field Stee] Co., also subsidiary and adjacent to the big Ensley 





plant of the Tennessee Company, is finishing its various depart- 
ments and in condition now to take up the fabrication of steel on 
a big scale. The Chickasaw Shipbuilding Co. is at work on three 
big steel ships at present, and is in position to take on the con- 
tracts just let. This will warrant a full operation in the various 
industries co-operating in the project. 

Many rumors have prevailed again in this district as to mergers, 
but positively no verification is possible. Report in circulation in 
Baltimore to the effect that the Alabama Company, the Sloss- 
Sheffield Steel & Iron Co. and the Woodward Iron Co. were under 
consideration for a merger, and the report in New York that the 
United States Cast Iron Pipe and Central Foundry Co. were also 
in merger consideration, are not to be verified in the least her 

(Quotations on pig-iron and scrap iron and steel in the South 
are given as follows: 

PIG-IRON 


No. 2 foundry, 1.75 to per cent silicon, f. 0. b. furnaces r 
per ton; No. 1, foundry 25 to 2.75 per cent silicon, $28.75; ir of 
75 to 3.25 per cent, $20.75: basie iron, $26.75 


OLD MATERIAL 
Old steel axles $20.6) to ” 
Old steel rails 
Ileavy melting steel 


WW) to ‘y 
19.¥) to 


No. 1 R. R. wrought 15.00 to ) 
No. 1 case 93.0) to 24.00 
Stove plate 19.) to iT) 
Old car wheels 20.00 to Ta) 

Mw to ‘ 


Old tramear wheels 
Machine-shop turnings 
Cast-iron borings 


1) to 


10.00 to ” 


Increased Electric Appliance Sales in the South. 


Largely inereased sales of labor-saving electric household appli 
ances are predicted through the South, where the domestic lebor 
situation has taken on more of the aspects familiar in the Nort 
Conditions in Louisville, for example, have changed radically in 
the last three or four years, according to Robert Montgom: 
manager of the Commercial Department of the Louisville Gas & 
Electric Co. “When I first came to Louisville.” says Mr. Mont 
gomery, “negro servants were so plentiful and could be employed 
at such low prices that it did not pay the housewife to do much 
of the hard work, but today you find servants difficult to obtain, 
and they are now demanding prices such as paid for labor of this 
kind in Chieago. It is a condition entirely new to the Souther 
people, who have never before experienced difficulty in securing 
cheap domestic help.” 

In line with the increased use of electrical household appliances 
the Booker T. Washington community center at Louisville is 


teaching negro women how to use these devices. A circular de- 





scribing the course of instruction at this institution says: 
world keeps moving forward all the time. We must all keep up 
with the times. If we do not we lose in comfort, con¥enience, 
time and money. The man or woman who studies and Jearns to 
use the new way of doing things and the new inventions is the 


one who gets ahead in the world, makes the most money and has 


the largest amount of leisure.’—From H. M. Byllesby & C 
News Bulletin. 


$1,500,000 Hydro-Electric Development. 


Contract has been awarded for the Georgia-Alabama Powe 
Co.'s proposed hydro-electric plant at Porter Shoals, on the Flint 
River near Albany, Ga. The Hardaway Contracting Co., Colum 
bus, Ga., will build the dam and power-house, the expected devel 
opment being 15,000 horse-power for transmission by electricity 
in the Albany territory. This construction, with the water-power 
and electrical machinery, is reported to cost $1,500,000. Baxter 
Shemwell of Lexington, N. C., is president of the power cor 


poration. 


Building Active at Birmingham. 


Birmingham, Ala., August 12—[ Special. ]—Birmingham’'s 
building boom is still on, and many plans are in hand. The 
Birmingham Realty Co. has just taken out permits for brick and 
brick-veneered residences to cost a total of $90,000. These houses 
are being built for the purpose of sale, and so successful has been 
the plan that it is being enlarged on and other big realty com- 
panies are following the example; as a consequence, fine homes 
are going up in every direction in Birmingham. 
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aa Concrete Ships for the South 
three 
€ con- |The subject of the development of the concrete ship is one of interest and importance to the 
rious whole country and particularly to the South. Mr. Spiker, the writer of this article, is a member of 
the American Society of Civil Engineers; from its inception he was a member of the organization of 
elnise the Concrete Ship Section, United States Shipping Board, Emergency Fleet Corporation. From May 
‘an 1, 1918, to December 31, 1918, he was head of the Design Branch, and he is now at the yards of 
ibis the Liberty Shipbuilding Co., Wilmington, N. C., where he is resident representative.—Editor Manu- 
Sloss facturers Record. | 
der By Wa. CLAER Spiker, Consulting Engineer, Atlanta, Ga 
it the 
e also The concrete ship Faith was a success. Especially is this true of steel ships. For reasons as stated below, there is at least a 
vhen it is considered that it was actually built of stone; that its possibility that some day the concrete ship may compare with the 
South lines re poor and that it was built in a hurry Because of its steel ship as the steel ship now compares with the wood 
size it marked a new epoch in shipbuilding. Structurally the de (1) The greatest difficulties in the construction of steel and 
1 sig s good and the designer and builders, as well as the finan- weod ships, namely, water-tight joints and sp and 
- ciers, deserve great credit. wood, are eliminated completely in the concrets 
The second big step in the development of the concrete ship has (2) In steel ships some 35 per cent. of material used per 
now been taken. On the 29th of June at Mobile a 7500-ton oil forming no service except to provide necessary laps and splices 
"0 tanker was launched, and on the 31st of July, at Wilmington, N In wood ships the proportion of wasted material is greater and a 
‘ - C., a 3500-ton cargo ship was launched. These are ships designed wood ship requires half as much steel as a concrete shi I ' 
) and built by the United States Shipping Board Emergency Fleet crete ther are no laps and splices, and in reinfs ng the 
. 4 Corporation. They are not built of stone concrete, but of a spe splices need not require over 2 per cent. of exce 
: ” cially manufactured aggregate and cement. The special ship con (3) The complicated and expensive shapes required f reel 
, crete will be the secret of the final success of the concrete shy nd wood ships must be manufactured new for « ys Ua 
, Strength, high elastic limit in tension and light weight are neces _- 
sary The concrete used in these ships is nearly three times as } 
strong and a little over two-thirds as heavy as concrete with 
h. which the public is familiar. Having accomplished so much in soe 


short a time, it is reasonable to expect that more will be accom 


plished soon, and it is not necessary to accomplish much more 









’ oe along this line in order to effect a tremendous economic saving to | 

“ : the shipping world. 

me The development of the concrete ship is being delayed by the 

‘as & fact that it is pretty generally regarded as an emergency ship 

Mont which, in fact. it was almost univrsally regarded in the beginning 

loved This view of the concrete ship is held the more tenaciously because CONCRETE SHIP “FAITH” READY FOR LAUNCHING AT YARDS 

much of its very name, concrete being associated in the public mind with OF LIBERTY wil aiden a (one ORATION 

its walls, sidewalks, buildings, etc., which are built of a class of con 

r this crete not at all applicable to ship construction In the case of a concrete ship after the shapes are worked out 

thern Actual test under competitive conditions is the only thing that once four or five ships may be poured into the same shapes. Only 

uring will finally prove the worth of the concrete ship, but there is some the reinforcing bars must be shaped for each ship and bending 
danger that if certain fundamental facts are not made known to bars is simple compared with shaping plates and fastening their 

nces the public, and especially to the shipping and financial public, edges so that they will remain watertight under stress It is a 

le is it may be a very long time before sufficient tests under proper «question, too, as to whether wood or steel plate forms are neces 

r de- conditions may be had. sary in the building of concrete ships 

“The Let the shiping world temporarily forget its prejudice in favor Kven now the concrete ship is handicapped as compared with 
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LAUNCHING OF 3500-TON CONCRETE CARGO SHIP “FAITH” AT WILMINGTON, N. ©.) JULY 31, 1919 DESIGNED AND BUILT BY 
UNITED STATES SHIPPING BOARD 
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a steel ship only by a lack of about 8 per cent. in efficiency. To 
offset this it can be built for from 50 to 75 per cent. of the cost 
Probable improvements in ship concrete will re- 


possibly it 


of a steel ship. 
duce the difference 
may be reduced to zero within a comparatively short time. The 


in efficiency to 3 or 4 per cent.; 
improvement of ship concrete is the one problem now to be solved. 
Yards, 


point where 


methods, equipment and organization have advanced to a 
problems of improvements in these lines will solve 
themselves. 

Other 
natural properties it is peculiarly 


advantages of the concrete ship are that because of 

adapted to use as refrigerator 
and fruit ships, and because it is comparatively free from con- 
densation in cargo holds it is well adapted for hauling grain and 
goods. Also because of its comparative free 


similar perishable 


dom from vibration it is especially adapted to passenger service. 
The pouring of the concrete in a concrete ship is a short, simple 
must be performed periodically 


eperation, but this operation 


throughout the year if concrete ships are to be built economically 


Therefore, 


Southern climate, 


it is economical to build concrete ships in the warme: 
and fortunately a concrete ship can be built i: 


1 hot climate with little loss of efficiency of the workmen, whereas 
this loss of efficiency is a considerable item in a steel shipyard it 
hot weather 

The South, 


of conerete ships, and now that the 


therefore, is distinetly the field for the construction 
South is becoming especially 
interested in shipping, and especially shipping to ports South, it is 


i good time for it to become also interested in building ships 


Mississippi Valley Representatives Plan Trip to Latin 
America. 


Memphis, Tenn., August S—[Special.]—Commercial, financial 
and business interests of Memphis and the Memphis region are 
taking much interest in a proposal of Mississippi Valley men to 
visit Latin-American countries this winter to make personal ob 
servations of business conditions and possibilities and to acquire 
a detailed, comprehensive and practical knowledge of needs of the 
Valley for the highest development and growth of its trading in- 
terests with South America. 

The movement is being fostered by New Orleans men, who are 
now taking up the subject with business interests in Chicago, St. 
The New Orleans Association 


probably 


Louis, Memphis and other points. 
of Commerce is planning a trade trip which will include 
300 representative bankers and business men 

about the first of November 
Cuba ; 


It is the present proposal to start 
Havana and Santiago, 

Kingston, : Santa Domingo; Port au Prince, Haiti; 
in Venezuela, Eeuador, Peru, Chile and back 
through the Panama Canal. The subject is of particular interest 


from New Orleans and to visit 


Jamaica cities 


Colombia, Panama, 


lately because of arrangements for extensive use of the Mississippi 
River for transportation after this fall and winter. 


New Building Projects for Houston Will 


$500,000. 


Houston, Tex., August 9 
tivity in Houston and South Texas is evidenced by annour 


[Special.]—Continued build 


recently made of new construction projects to be complets 
work will range from church edifices and manufacturing p 
cotton gins and office buildings. The projects when « 
will entail an expenditure of more than $500,000. 

The plant of the Texas Portland Cement Co., 


Houston ship channel, 


locate 
which now has a capacity of 1000 
~(MM)-barrel capacity within the nea 
said the 


is to be increased to a 
R. E. Lay, 
adequate to take care of the demands now being made u 

The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. has completed plans 
establishment of a distributing house in Houston. The pl 
tor a plant capable of handling from $500,000 to $1,000,004 


district sales manager, present plant 


f stock. The house is to supply the trade terirtory in this 
of Texas. 


The MeNab & Harlin 
idest valve fitting and brass manufacturer in the 


reputed to 
United 


Manufacturing Co.. 


has announced the opening of a branch house to be locat: 
J. L. Griffin, local manage 


} 


all Southwestern and Mexican trade as well as assist in 


‘r, states the Houston branch will 


velopment of South American business. 
The Episcopal church at Harrisburg and Eastwood, 
Houston, has completed plans for the erection of imposing 


in those localities. The Episcopal congregation in H 
Heights also will erect a 
All will be of veneered hollow tile and concrete, according t 
Arthur H. Marshall, 


A building boom is well under way in some of the larger 
situated near Houston. The Levi Bank & Trust Co. of \ 


rector, 


Tex., has completed plans for the construction of a $100,000 build- 


ing there 


aproximately $25,000 each. 


will cost 
The Farmers’ Gin Co. of Bay City, Tex., has under co 
tion a $25,000 cotton gin 
Industrial activity at Beaumont, Tex., 
& Supply Co., capitalized a 
Butler, president; R. M. 


tion of the Gulf Coast Machine 


O00. The officers are Dr. J. D 


vice-president, and C. T. Will, vice-president and general mat 


A shop is to be erected immediately. The new firm expe 


make a strong bid for much of the marine repair work that 
to Beaumont. 
Big Implement Works for Shreveport. 
Farm implements will be manufactured at Cedar Grove, 
dustrial suburb of Shreveport, La., by the Farm Implement 
This is a new corporation with $1,000,000 ¢ 
B. Pickett. A 10-acre 


facturing Co. 
and its organization manager is A. 


site has been purchased. 


building to cost not less than S$: 


Several residences are to be erected at Victoria 


Cost 


ing 
De ac 


ements 


d. The 


ants t 


ple ted 


n 


at 


is noted in the orga 


t S.- 
> 
Pyron, 


al 
M 
ay 
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FACTORY BUILDING COSTING $250,000 NOW UNDER CONSTRUCTION BY BOSWORTH BAG 
CO., MEMPHIS, TENN. 





=— “ GRMN 9 e 
The new structure will be two stories in height, and will contain 106,000 square feet of floor space. G. M. Shaw & Co., ) 
phis, are the architects. The Bosworth Bag Co. has 300 employes and manufactures from burlap imported from India 25,001 
burlap bags annually In addition, about 1,000,000 old used bags are handled each month. These are purchased usually 
lumber camps in the South, thoroughly cleaned and repaired for further use. The new bags are sold chiefly to the cottonses 


inills and ecattle-feed dealers 
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A Western Farmer's Experience in Mississipp1 
INSPIRING RECITAL OF ALL-AROUND SUCCESS MADE BY NEWCOMER IN THE SOUTH— 
VAST OPPORTUNITIES REVEALED BY ON E MAN'S ACHIEVEMENTS IN FEW YEARS. 


By C. FE. Coitins, Field Secretary, Souther: 
Newspapers carried a few days ago a short story of the pur- 
chase of 26,000 acres of cut-over 
Meehan Junction, in Lauderdale county, Mississippi, by J. F 
of Indianola, Miss. It was mentioned that Mr. Craig, a 


land, including the town of 
Craig 
former Illinois farmer, was recognized as one of the most suc- 
Delta Jand farmers in his part of the State. 

Buying of such an extensive tract, to say nothing of taking over 


cessfu 
a whole town, is not very common, even where big land deals flour- 
ish, as they do in the lower Mississippi Valley. Inquiry developed 
that the town of Meehan Junction was a thriving lumber town 10 
or 15 years ago, from which operations were cenducted for re- 
moval of the fine timber on the 26,000 acres of land M: 
bought. He will use the town for tenants of his new property. 


Craig 


The unusual purchase and the fact that a one-time Illinois man 
on led to 
au personal inquiry for Mr. Craig's experience. The following 


had been making a big*success in the alluvial soil re 





letter gives some very interesting sidelights on conditions and pos 
siblities, and appears just as it was written by the former North 
ern tarmer: 

“T was born on a farm in Edgar county. Illinois, on the first of 
September, 1862, and have always worked at farming. with pra 
tically no education, sometimes as low as 75 cents a day 

“IT went West in 1SS2 looking for homestead land, and traveled 
over all the Northwestern States, but found nothing that appealed 
to me, then without capital. So I went back to Illingis and was 
married there April 12, 1SS6, to Miss Ella M. Keefer of Edgar 
county, and we started housekeeping with less than $300. My 
frst tax receipt was 32 cents 

Farming and paying rent in Illinois was too slow for me, so 
I started blacksmithing. 1 hammered iron for 10 years, but also 
lived on the farm. I also bought a small sawmill, which I oper- 
ated at odd times 

“It took the best part of my life to acquire and improve 150 
acres of Edgar county land, most of which I fell heir to and which 
I still own 

‘About 19 years ago I woke up. <A friend of mine advised me 
to buy swamp land in Southern Illinois. I bought 600 acres at 
Herrin. DL, in Williamson county, for $5500, paying $900 cash 
and the balance in one year out of timber. 

“This land happened to be underlaid with coal, and I leased it 
to the Pondcreek Coal Co, for five 
is one of the best mines on it in the State, paying me in royal 
ties more than $10,000 per year. 


cents per ton, and today tl 


“Here is how I happened to come to Mississippi first in 1907. 
“I was offered a trade of some Mississippi land for Illinois 
property, so I made a trip of inspection, and I had the greatest 
surprise of my life to see this vast body of most fertile land in 
the world, you might say just a wild jungle, with here and there 
n small farm, but mostly covered with cane and timber, with 
sloughs and bayous reeking with filth, rattlesnakes, crocodiles and 
mosquitoes The tick would almost destroy the cattle in the 
woods. The people, both black and white, lived mostly in huts 
without screens, and were using the water from sloughs and 
driven wells. 

‘To see these poorly protected people trying to drink this filthy 
and exist in such surroundings would 
Understand 


water—and rotten whiskey 
disgust anyone who visited Mississippi at that time. 
that was back in 1907. 

“I did not stay long 
not forget this fertile land 


I hurried home in disgust. fut I could 
I almost would dream about its rich 

“So in 1910. three years later, I traded for 600 acres of land 
near Blains. Miss., getting it for a very small price, but I'll admit 
I was afraid te go and see it. 

“In 1911 I came South to look after my land, and was so im- 
pressed with the country and with the rapid development that 
Lake- 
wood Plantation, of 1540 acres, for which I paid 325 an acre 


had come in a few years that I bought my present place 


I moved here six years ago. 
“The first thing I did was to put down a deep well 
get artesian water anywhere in the lower Mississippi Valley, and 


You can 


Alluvial Land Association, Memphis 


Tenn 





my well at 1505 feet got me a flow of 250 gallons of as fine water 





as I ever saw, with 30 pounds pressure. I built good buildings 
and put in an electric-light system operated from water-pow: 
from the well. I also operate a blower for the blacksmith shop by 
water-powel! and I have water piped all over the buildings for al 


purposes, also for stock, ete. 


I started farming ‘Southern styk raising cotton with ‘one 


feed and pork from the Nort 


gger and one mule’ and buying 





‘They told me this was a eotton country. and that it did not 
pay to raise feed and stock, but I had to be eited 


“I sowed some red clover, which proved to be the best I ever 





saw gut lots of the old people down here had never se it 
yrowing, and it was the talk of the whole neighborhood that th 
darne Yankee grass ight get seatt d all over the " r I 
did, I assure ind on every foot of waste land or y pla 
There is no place e world it is bette T lt 
Is of « ve 
hey re trving dow hye ‘ till a t y ine 
Corl ith a bar plow and ‘middk and I agre+ en 
it it does no pay 
But with shallow and level cult tic fter planting I 
xluced 100 bushels of corn per ad 
I raise my own pork and feed 1 bor, and I have wnught 
bushel of corn f feed after the first year I can raise as gooe 
corn in Mississippi as in Illinois with the same cultivati 
I have raised broom corn i Illinois for ove 1) years mit I 
produced a better crop in Mississippi last season than I ever did 
Illinois I sold over SVD.O00 w t f Sw S400 a 
ni b. Indianola, Miss 
I produced tw ops from the sa ing . ! 
the second ¢ >was not so gone t rst one I } u 
‘NM? acres this season, some of it being ready t it J 10 I 
to turn the stalks der with a dise | y and Ferdsos 
t nd p t a second ¢ ! n the same land and ! itapele 
time oduce a good second | t frost 
I find broom corn re profital Mississ th | 
nois, and I find it re profitable than cottor Missi pri, tone 
I ha aised wheat, oats and with fai exs, | 1 ake 
t recommend it for this particular tion as a staple « 
“Beans, peas peanuts, tobacm fi kinds of vegetables, metlor 
grapes, strawberries and such have been grown on y far and 
make wonderful crops 
“IT have produced as fine peaches here as IT ever saw I 
recommend it for apples Pear plus ind cherries d ‘ Ih 
fact, the only entire failure I ever had on anything I mts 


was currants, gooseberries and rhubarb 
“All kinds of livestock do well here, as the winters are so mild 
and two months shorter than in Illinois Stock does not need 
inuch shelter, and not so much feed as in the Northern count: 
‘When I came here you could not ship cattle out of the Stat 
on account of tick quarantine Today the tick is a thing of th 
past, and we can ship cattle anywhere now 


“We have been building good roads, drainage ditches, schools 


and churches, good modern homes wel protected with screen 
draining sloughs and ponds where a few years ago were to be 


found the worst jungles. Some of these today are as fertile farms 


as any, and I don’t bar the famous Nile, either 
“T have a nice little lake on my place and lots of fish I built 
a fish wheel or trap in the runway leading from the lake to the 


river. I have caught vast quantities of fish with this wheel, whicl 


is operated by the water It dips up the fish and pours them into 
a big box and keeps the box filled with water, thus keeping the 
fish alive 


“Our county and the State is making a fight against ilaria 


which has been the worst plague the Delta has ever had, and we 
There is not one-fourth as muel 
zo, and I be 


lieve that in a few years it will be a thing of the past if we keep 


are making wonderful progress 





malaria on my plantation as there was five years 


up the fight 


“Land is selling in Sunflower county, Mississippi, today at 
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from $20 to $240 an acre and renting from $5 to $25 an acre 
according to improvements. 

“There is a vast body of land yet in the Delta region that can 
be bought very reasonably, and when rightly improved will sell 
for more inside of 10 years than Illinois land, in my judgment. 

“I find the Southern people the most hospitable people I ever 
met. but cotton is all they want to raise, and they are away be- 
hind on modern farming. 

“I bought the 26,000 acres at Meehan Miss., as a 
stock proposition, as it is cut-over land. I the 
small timber into railroad ties. By the way, I need a lot of tie 
But I don’t need any general managers. over- 

I am no land agent, but just an old farmer 


Junction, 
expect to work 
hackers and goats. 
seers or bookkeepers. 
with no axe to grind, and I have given you the facts as I see 
them.” 


Rice Growers Expect Protection Against Foreign 
Product. 


Memphis. Tenn... August 11—[Special Protection for the 
American rice industry against competition by foreign countries 


having low-priced labor through a general upward revision of the 
import tariffs on rice is expected by Southern rice growers, accord- 
A. E. 
sociation. 
Mr. Eignus was a member of the rice-control committee of the 
United States Food Administration, the service of which came to 
an end recently with the lifting. of regulations and stabilization. 
In his dual capacity he was in close touch with production and 


ing to Eignus, manager of the Southern Rice Growers’ As- 


distribution abroad as well as at home. 

It is his opinion that Congress will not take action in time to 
serve the growing crop, but conditions point to advantageous mar- 
keting, so the delay will not be very damaging. 

“The original idea of the House Ways and Means Committee, 
which has charge of the new tariff measure, was to begin its 
hearing late in June, but it was decided to postpone the confer- 
ences until September,” said Mr. Eignus. “Rice is well down on 
the schedule, and its turn may not come before December. 

“We expect to make a thorough and united showing. Repub- 
licans are in control of Congress, and my belief is that the com- 
mittee will formulate a gentral The Repub 
licans on the committee evidently are convinced that the present 
method of raising revenue is unpopular, and that the tariff will be 
the better means. The gracious manner in which our plea for a 
hearing was received makes me very hopeful of the outcome. The 
tariff and the exploitation of rice as a food produce are the two 
The 


proper 


revision upward. 


most important steps in assuring the future of our industry. 
exploitation must include the education of the country in 
preparation of the peerless food.” 

Profitable sale of the new crop is predicted by Mr. Eignus, who 
pointed out that the old crop is cleaned up, while the Government 
will take Acreage 
and production will be about the same as last year, that for the 
United States totalling around the 1,250,000 mark. The 
6,500,000 bags, but it reached 10,000,000 last 
Despite this, however, he expressed 


not any jurisdiction over the oncoming one. 
pre-war 
average was year. 
and may go to that this year. 
the belief that prices will be up along with the price of corn and 
wheat. which come in competition with rice 

“There is also assurance of good prices here in the conditions 
abroad,” Mr. “Eighty-five per cent. 
of the immense crop of British India is consumed at home, and it 
is estimanted that the Rangoon crop will be 10,000,000 long tons 
short, which is than the entire American not 
generally known here that about 70 per cent. of the Burmah crop 
is grown with irrigation, so that the harvest does not occur until 
The shortage in Japan also will be very great. So 


Eignus is quoted as saying. 


more crop. It is 


December. 
the prospect is that very little foreign rice will reach our shores 
in time to with There 
will be an absolute clean-up, and I am sure that the entire crop 


interfere the sale of the domestic crop. 
will command a high price.” 

America’s greatest rice fields are in a narrow strip of land ex 
tending from the Colorado River in Texas Louisiana to 
the Mississippi River, with a smaller but highly productive area 
in east Arkansas. soth the rich, fertile 
valleys of the Mississippi River, where every kind of farm prod 
uct thrives in addition to money-making cotton and rice. Both 
the rice lands and the neighboring agricultural lands are being 
extended by thousands of acres each year through 
work accomplished by big levee and drainage projects and re- 
moval of timber. 


across 


central districts touch 


reclamation 





Bankers Co-operate With Agricultural 


Interests. 


Kentucky 


Louisville, Ky., August 9—[Special.]—“The bankers Ken. 
tucky loaned children $75,000 last year with which to b 
bred for club bulletin of e Ex 


tension Division, College of Agriculture, University of Kentucky 


livestock work,” said a recent 


“One hundred and twenty-six banks loaned this money, and 
would have loaned more if the boys and girls had needled it, <A 
of the money was used by boys and girls who did not ha ready 
money for the purchase of cattle, dairy heifers, pigs, sheep and 
poultry.” 

This statement typifies the unprecedented co-operati tha 
agriculture, Kentucky’s principal industry, is now receiving 
from banks, business houses, factories, commercial bodies and 
even the church. Never before in the history of the State has 
there been anything like it. ° 

Aside from the $25,000 fund which the Louisville Board of 


Trade and the Kentucky Bankers’ Association is expending to 


conduct Farmers’ Community meetings in 60 Kentucky counties 
this summer with the co-operation of Federal agencies. it js 
interesting to note the different directions farm development 


work is taking. 


In Jefferson county, for example, the Louisville Board of 
Trade, the Louisville National Banking Company, the Liberty 
Insurance Bank and five country banks feature Boys’ Pig Clul 
Work. Loans are made to farm boys for two years to purchas 


pure-bred gilts. So successful has this work been that the Louis 
ville Board of Trade recently increased the amount of its an 
nual loan from $200 to $400. One of the banks, an institution 
with resources of $16,000,000, has announced that 
best stock produced by the boys will be placed on exhibition 

At Cadiz, Ky., the Business Men's Association is encoura; 
the development of pure-bred poultry by loaning $300 for mem- 
Each club member receives three 


some of th 


bers of Girls Poultry Clubs. 
settings of pure-bred eggs, and this fall will send three pullets to 
that the have their money refunded 
without interest. 

Promoting pure-bred poultry, the banks of the State, a 


be sold so business men 


ing to the College of Agriculture reports, furnished last year 
4000 settings of eggs to enable women and girls to get rid of 


mongrel stock. 

Promoting canning club work, the Owensboro Products ‘ 
this year offering $250 in prizes 
to members of canning Clubs. 

The Kentucky the banker 
turer each is giving evidence of his belief that the city in whicl 


pany, of Owensboro, Ky., is 


Davies county 


business man, and the manufa 


he lives is greatly dependent upon the prosperity of the farming 


and is giving substantial aid in promoting 


country around it 
that prosperity. 





Memphis Takes Action Toward Providing Additional 
Hotel Facilities. 


Memphis, Tenn., August 2—[Special.]—Immediate steps will 
be taken by the convention section of the Chamber of Commerce 
to interest local or foreign capital in proyiding additional hotel 
facilities for Memphis. 

Following a statement by H. R. Chears, chairman of the cen- 
vention that Memphis is unable to attract conventions 
because of inadequate hotel accommodations, a committee headed 
by Dr. E. FE. 
struction of one large hotel and several smaller ones. 
will the findings of his committee to the executive con 
mittee of the industrial section and action also is expected by the 


section, 


George was appointed to arouse interest in the con 
Dr. George 


report 


beard of directors of the Chamber of Commerce. 


Hotel Improvements Prominent at Middlesboro, Ky. 


Middlesbero, Ky., August 9 [ Special. } 
a $50,000 hotel here and to improve the old Mid 
The 


Eastern parties plau 
to construct 
dlesboro “Inn,” now commonly called the Middlesboro Hotel. 
Four Seasons Hotel is also to be improved. Ohio people are bax 
of the project to overhaul the old Middlesboro Brewery Co. build 
ing, in which a knitting plant is to be established. This industry 
alone will employ a goodly number of hands. A Commercial Clu! 

announced that the 
while the old belt line is t 


has recently been organized. It is city’s 


street-car service is to be extended, 


be reviv ed. 
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UNITEDSTATES OIL PRODUCTION INCREASING 


Central and North Texas Prominent in Large Petro- 
leum Output for June, 1919, Exceeding Any Pre- 
vious Month. 


The following is a coimparative summary of the quantity of 
erude petroleum produced and marketed, imported, consumed. ex 
ported, and held in sterage in the United States in June and 
Ma 1), and in June, 1918, prepared by C. C. Osbon of the 


t 


United States Geological Survey, Department of the Interior. The 
statements with regard to fields east of the Rocky Mountains 


are sel upen reports filed by about 200 pipe-line, marketing, 
and refining companies, only such refineries being included as 


receive crude oil by private pipe lines or tank ears directly 


fro he wells Statistics relating to California and to imports 
aud exports were compiled from secondary sources This state 


ment indicates the general trend of conditions in the crude pe 
troleum industry of this country 


Phe quantity of crude petroleum run from wells and producers 





tanks and delivered to pipe lines, marketing co 

panies, refineries, and other consumers in the United States in 
June, 1919. amounted to approximately $1,239,000 barrels, an 
increase of 1.500.000 barrels, or 6.5 per cent., compared with 
May. 191). and of 1,656,000 barrels, or 5.6 per cent., compared 
with June, IIS. The average daily rate in June, 1919, wa 
1.041.500 barrels, a quantity greater by 94,881 barrels, or a 
little mere than 10 per cent.. than the average daily rate in the 
preceding month, and by 55.200 barrels, or about 5.6 per cent.. 


than the average daily rate in the corresponding month of last 


The Mid-Continent region has been so divided in this sum- 
mary as to show production separately in Oklahoma-Kansas, 
Central and North Texas, and North Louisiana. Data are not 
available to show the quantity of crude oil brought to the sur 
face in May. 191% in Central and North Texas, to which the 
petroleum industry is looking to offset the decline in some of 
the older helds However, the quantity produced in Central 
and North Texas in June, 1919, was 5,630,000 barrels, an in 
crease of 4.516.000 barrels, or a little more than 400 per cent 
compared with the production in June, 1918, which was only 
1.114.000) barre! It is noteworthy that more petroleum was 
brought te the surface in June, 1919, than in any preceding 
month Credit for the greatest increase in June over May, 1919), 
is due to Central and North Texas. 


lv OS per cent. of the oil included in the following 


Approxim: 


table was actually brought to the surface in the United States 


in the months specified, the remaining 2 per cent. consisting of 
runs or tank-car shipments from field storage Data concerning 


the quantity of of run inte field storage are not available 


PROPECTION OF DOMESTIC CRUDE PETROLEUM 


Barrels of 42 gallons each 


June, 1919 May, 1919 June, 1918 
Field Daily Taily Daily 
Total Aver Potal Aver Total Aver 
Appalachiat 539.000 84,633 > B20 S5.548 2.083.000 &G7.7F 
Lima-Indiana 311.00) 10,387 roo 10,452 °81 0) 9 3 
Illinois 1.062.000 5.400) 1,120,000 36,129 1,187,000 a) 


Mid-Continent 14.492.000 467,484 11,356,000 478.533 
Oklahoma-Kansas 9.919.000 


Cent. & N. Texas 5,630,000 











North Louisiana 164,000 46 

Gulf Cost 21000 1.62100) 2.29 2162.00 72. 

Rocky Mountais 1.131." w 1.129.000 6.74 LOTT 0 

Califerni 062.000 °GS.733 7.991.000 257.774 SA87.000 282.909 
O00) 1.041.390 29.329.000 946.419 29.583.000 986,104 


It is estimated that 27,758,000 barrels of domestic crude pe- 
troleum was delivered in June, 1919, to refineries and other con 
sumers of crude oil and used for the manufacture of petroleur 
products and for fuel, or exported. This quantity is less by 
2.110.000 barrels. or 7 per cent., than the quantity so delivered 
or consumed in May.-1919, and 1,091,000 barrels, or about 4 per 
cent.. than the consumption in June, 1918. The average dail; 
rate of consumption was 925.267 barrels, a decrease of 38,217 
ut 4+ per cent., compared with the daily rate in 


barrels, or abe 
May, 1219. and of 36,566 barrels or about 3.8 per cent. compared 





with the rate in June, 1918. 
The following table, computed from production and stocks 
includes approximately 99 per cent. of the total quantity of do 


mestic crude oi] consumed or exported in the months referred 





to, the remainder representing oil used by producers in dri 


and pumping 
CONSUMPTION OF DOMESTIC CRUDE PETROLEUM 
Barrels f 4 gall s eacl 
! ’ M j 
Field liail 1) } I) l 
l \ I l \ l \ 
Appalacl ” “Y “> " 
Lima-Indiana . . on 
Iineis y » “ 
Mid-Conti la m4 
Gulf Coas L “ 
Rocky Mount aL ” 
Califer Tr) { 


The surface reserve of domestic crude petroleum held on Jun 


30, 1919, by pipe lines and irketing companies and by ref 
eries that receive it d t fre the wells was approx te 
35.646.000 barrels, a g f , erease of {81.000 ba 
or about 2.6 per cent ired th the quantity on hand M 
$1, 1919. but a decreas S.719.000 barrels, or about 6 
cent., compared with the intity in sterage on June 30, 1918 
From about 25 to OS per cent. of the domest erude 
ground in the United States in the month specified i ded 
in the following table, the 1 tinder representing ut vkeat 
oil run by producers il i | d eld y 
STOCKS OF DOMESTIC CRnvuUvrE PI ROLEUM AT END O 
MONTH 
i 1] 
s ‘) ] \I \ | 
| 
Appalachiar ’ * , " 
Lima-Indiana » ¥ vu wh 
Contine S y “) A 
Coast 10.8 ’ ow . 
vy Mou , " TT " ) ( 
‘ ilifornia b Lo] ’ . “* ¥ ¥ 
“ own 
a tneludes some Lit It il store n Illinois 
bh Includes stocks of resid I i unfinished refit vi 
Statistics for the Califor field in 191S were compiled fi 
figures published by t St lard Oj ¢ vany (Califor 
Independent Oil Producers’ Agen ind the Pacifie Coast I’ 
troleum War Service Com tee, but for 1919 fro the 
of the Standard Oil ¢ 
The United States t ( ntr R f the } 
the product » of rnd t b the « ntit ita i 
fror domestic s§ ree ulequate to om the dema | { 
1 large e is ! ted iefly from Mexi 


Although the exports of the petroleum industry in the United 


States consist chiefl of retined products, a substantia 
of erm@e oil is being exported for the mat facture ot yw 
products in Canada. Cuba. and other foreign countries 


] 


Figures from the records of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce show vorts of crude petroleum fro Mex 
ico for June, 1919, of 4.703.212 barrels, as compared with 2.914 
538 in June, 1918. Imports from other countries for June, 1919 
24.9029 barrels. as compared with S76 barrels for June, 11S 
This makes a total of 4.728.141 barrels of crude petrol 
ported from Mexico and other countries for Jun wo 
compared with 2.919.914 barrels in June, 1918 

The exports of crude petroleum from Canada, Cuba, Mex 
and other countries for June, 1919, were 254.470; in June, 191s 
O44 220 The excess therefore of imports over exports rt 


periods mentioned is 4.473.671 barrels for June, 1919, and 2.350 


GO4 for June, 1918 


Data are not available t v tl quantity of Mey t 
oil held in storage in the United States. If, however, the con 
sumption of Mexicar ‘ ul th importation t 
lowing table idicates t f et ‘ I 
and delivered to refineries and othe ms ers in tl countt 


rorTAL CONSUMPTION OF DOMESTI ANID MPORTED CRI 


PETROLEUM 
I s gall “ 
’ M | " 
Kind Trail fail Dail 
\ I I \ I l Ave 
Domestic Pr < Ohe ’ ' ) eke OW ‘ 4 8 210 Ow 
mported ! ‘14 eet 4.548.959 155,114 
is ’ 1 j ’ 
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from $20 to $240 an acre and renting from $5 to $25 an acre 
according to improvements. 

“There is a vast body of land yet in the Delta region 
be bought very reasonably, and when rightly improved 
for more inside of 10 years than Illinois land, in my judgment. 

“I find the Southern people the most hospitable people I ever 
met, but cotton is all they want to raise, and they are away be- 
hind on modern farming. 

“I bought the 26,000 
proposition, as it 


that can 
will sell 


Meehan Junction, Miss., as a 
is cut-over land. I expect to work the 
railroad ties. By the way, I need a lot of tie 
But I don’t need any general managers. over- 

I am no land agent, but just an old farmer 


acres at 
stock 
small timber into 
hackers and goats. 
seers or bookkeepers 


to grind, and I have given you the facts as I see 


with no axe 
them.” 


Rice Growers Expect Protection Against Foreign 
Product. 
August 11 


against competition by 


for the 


countries 


Mempl [ Special. |—Protection 


American rice 
having low-priced labor through a general upward revision of the 


Penn., 

industry foreign 
import tariffs on rice is expected by Southern rice growers, accord 
ing to A. E. Eignus, manager of the Southern Rice Growers’ As- 
sociation. 

Mr. Eignus was a member of the rice-control committee of the 
United States Food Administration, the service of which came to 
an end recently with the lifting. of regulations and stabilization. 
In his dual capacity he was in close touch with production and 
distribution abroad as well as at home. 

It is his opinion that Congress will not take action in time to 
serve the growing crop, but conditions point to advantageous mar- 
keting, so the delay will not be very damaging. 

“The original idea of the House Ways and Means Committee, 
which has charge of the new tariff its 
hearing late in June, but it was decided to postpone the confer- 
“Rice is well down on 


measure, was to begin 
ences until September,” said Mr. Eignus. 
the schedule, and its turn may not come before December. 

“We expect to make a thorough and united showing. Repub- 
are in control of Congress, and my belief is that the com- 
mittee formulate a gentral revision upward. The Repub- 
licans on the committee evidently are convinced that the present 
method of raising revenue is unpopular, and that the tariff will be 
the better The gracious manner in which our plea for a 
hearing was received makes me very hopeful of the outcome. The 
tariff and the exploitation of rice as a food produce are the two 
The 
proper 


lieans 
will 


means. 


most important steps in assuring the future of our industry. 
exploitation must include the education of the country in 
preparation of the peerless food.” 

Profitable sale of the new crop is predicted by Mr. Eignus, who 
pointed out that the old crop is cleaned up, while the Government 
will not take Acreage 
and production will be about the same as last year, that for the 
United States totalling around the 1,250,000 mark. The pre-war 
10,000,000 last 


any jurisdiction over the oncoming one. 


average was 6,900,000 bags, but it reached year. 
and may go to that this year. 
the belief that prices will be up along with the price of corn and 
wheat. which come in competition with rice 

“There is also assurance of good prices here in the conditions 
“Eighty-five per cent. 


Despite this, however, he expressed 


abroad,” Mr. Eignus is quoted as saying. 
of the immense crop of British India is consumed at home, and it 
is estimanted that the Rangoon crop will be 10,000,000 long tons 
short, more than the entire American not 
generally known here that about 70 per cent. of the Burmah crop 


which is crop. It is 
is grown with irrigation, so that the harvest does not occur until 
December. The shortage in Japan also will be very great. So 
the prospect is that very little foreign rice will reach our shores 
in time to interfere with the sale of the domestic There 
will be an absolute clean-up, and I am sure that the entire crop 


crop. 


will command a high price.” 

America’s greatest rice fields are in a narrow strip of land ex- 
tending from the Colorado River in Texas Louisiana to 
the Mississippi River, with a smaller but highly productive area 
in east central Arkansas. Both districts touch the fertile 
valleys of the Mississippi River, where every kind of farm prod 
uct thrives in addition to money-making cotton and rice. soth 
the rice lands and the neighboring agricultural lands are being 
extended by thousands of acres each year through reclamation 
work accomplished by big levee and drainage projects and re- 
moval of timber. 


across 


rich, 





Bankers Co-operate With Agricultural 
Interests. 


Kentucky 


Louisville, Ky., August 9—[Special.]- “The bankers of Kep- 
tucky loaned children $75,000 last year with which to buy 
bred for club bulletin of the Ex 
tension Division, College of Agriculture, University of Kentucky, 
“One hundred and twenty-six banks loaned this mon 


would have loaned more if the boys and girls had needed it. A 


pure 


recent 


livestock work,” said a 


and 


of the money was used by boys and girls who did not have read, 
money for the purchase of cattle, dairy heifers, pigs, sheep and 
poultry.” 

This statement typifies the unprecedented co-operati that 
agriculture, Kentucky’s principal industry, is now receiving 
from banks, business houses, factories, commercial bodies and 
even the church. Never before in the history of the St has 


there been anything like it. 
Aside from the $25,000 fund the Louisville B 1 of 
Trade and the Kentucky Bankers’ Association is expending to 


which 


conduct Farmers’ Community meetings in -60 Kentucky counties 
this summer with the co-operation of Federal agencies, it is 
interesting to note the different directions farm development 
work is taking. 

In Jefferson county, for example, the Louisville Board o 
Trade, the Louisville National Banking Company, the Liberty 
Insurance Bank and five country banks feature Boys’ Pig Club 
Work. Loans are made to farm boys for two years to purchase 


pure-bred gilts. So successful has this work been that the Louis 


ville Board of Trade recently increased the amount of its an 
nual loan from $200 to $400. One of the banks, an institution 
with resources of $16,000,000, has announced that some of th 
best stock produced by the boys will be placed on exhibition 

At Cadiz, Ky., the Business Men’s Association is encouraging 


the development of pure-bred poultry by loaning $300 for men 
bers of Girls Poultry Clubs. Each club member receives tlre 
settings of pure-bred eggs, and this fall will send three pullets to 
that the men have their money refun 
without interest. 

Promoting pure-bred poultry, the banks of the State. accord 





be sold so business 


ing to the College of Agriculture reports, furnished last year 
4000 settings of eggs to enable women and girls to get rid of 


mongrel stock. 


Promoting canning club work, the Owensboro Products ¢ 
pany, of Owensboro, Ky., is this year offering $250 in prizes 
to members of Davies county canning clubs. 

The Kentucky business man, the banker and the manufa 


turer each is giving evidence of his belief that the city in whic 
he lives is greatly dependent upon the prosperity of the farming 
and is giving substantial aid in promoting 


country around it 
that prosperity. 


Memphis Takes Action Toward Providing Additional 
Hotel Facilities. 


Memphis, Tenn., August 2—[Special.]—Immediate 
be taken by the convention section of the Chamber of Commerce 
to interest local or foreign capital in proyiding additional hotel 


steps Ww ill 


facilities for Memphis. 

Following a statement by H. R. Chears, chairman of the cen- 
vention that Memphis is unable to attract conventions 
because of inadequate hotel accommodations, a committee headed 
by Dr. E. FE. 
struction of one large hotel and several smaller ones. 
the findings of his committee to the executive con 


section, 


George was appointed to arouse interest in the con 
Dr. George 
will 
mittee of the industrial section and action also is expected by thie 
board of directors of the Chamber of Commerce. 


report 





Hotel Improvements Prominent at Middlesboro, Ky. 


Middlesboro, Ky., August 9—[Special.] 
to construct a $50,000 hotel here and to improve the old Mid 
now commonly called the Middlesboro Hotel. Th: 
Ohio people are bac! 


Eastern parties plan 


dlesboro “Inn,” 
Four Seasons Hotel is also to be improved. 
of the project to overhaul the old Middlesboro Brewery Co. build 
ing. in which a knitting plant is to be established. This industry 
alone will employ a goodly number of hands. A Commercial Club 
has recently been organized. It is announced that the city’s 
street-car service is to be extended, while the old belt line is t 


be revived. 
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UNITEDSTATES OIL PRODUCTION INCREASING 


Central and North Texas Prominent in Large Petro- 
leum Output for June, 1919, Exceeding Any Pre- 
vious Month. 


The following is a coimparative summary of the quantity of 
crud etroleum produced and marketed, imported, consumed, ex 
ported, and held in sterage in the United States in June and 


Ma 11t). and in June, 1918, prepared by C,. C. Osbon of the 


United States Geological Survey, Department of the Interior. The 





statements with regard to fields east of the Rocky Mountains 
are ised upen reports filed by about 200 pipe-line, marketing, 


and refining companies, only such refineries being included as 


receive crude oil by private pipe lines or tank ears directly 


fre the wells. Statistics relating to California and to imports 
and experts were compiled from secondary sources. This state 
ment indicates the general trend of conditions in the crude pe 
troleum industry of this country 


rhe quantity of crude petroleum run from wells and producers 
field storage tanks and delivered to pipe lines, marketing co 
panies, refineries, and other consumers in the United States in 
June, 1919. amounted to approximately $1,259,000 barrels, an 
increase of 1.100.000 barrels, or 6.5 per cent.. compared with 
May. 191! and of 1,656,000 barrels, or 5.6 per cent... compared 
with June, 11S. The average daily rate in June, 1919, wa 
1.041.500 barrels, a quantity greater by 94,881 barrels, or a 
little more than 10 per cent., than the average daily rate in the 
preceding month, and by 55.200 barrels, or about 5.6 per cent 
than the average daily rate in the corresponding month of last 
year 

The Mid-Continent region has been so divided in this sum 
miry as te shew production separately in Oklahoma-Kansas, 
Central and North Texas, and North Louisiana. Data are not 
available to show the quantity of crude oil brought to the sur 
face in May. 191%. in Central and North Texas, to which th: 


petroleum industry is looking to offset the decline in some of 


the older telds Hlowever the quantity produced in Central 
and North Texas in June, 1919, was 5,630,000 barrels, an in 
crease of 4.516.000 barrels, or a little more than 400 per cent 
compared with the production in June, 1918, which was only 
1.114.000) barrels It is noteworthy that more petroleum was 
brought te the surface in June, 1919, than in any preceding 
month Credit for the greatest increase in June over May, 191) 
is due to Central and North Texas 

Approximately 0S per cent. of the oil included in the following 
table was actually brought to the surface in the United States 
in the months specified, the remaining 2 per cent. consisting of 
runs or tank-car shipments from field storage Data concerning 


the quantity of oil run into field storage are not availabl 


PRODECTION OF DOMESTIC CRUDE PETROLEUM 


(Barrels of 42 gallons each 





June, 1919 May, 1919 June, 1918 
Field Daily Daily I aily 
Total Aver Total Aver rotal Aver 
Appalachiar ” 539,000 2,652.0") 85,548 2.085.000 67.76 
Lima-Indiana 311.00) 4000 10,452 281,(0KH) 9,367 
Illinois 1.062.000 1,120,000 6,129 1.187.000 39,5687 


Mid-Continent 14,492.000 467,484 11,356,000 478.558 
Oklahoma-Kansas 9.919.000 
Cent. & N. Texas 5,650,000 


North Louisiana 1,064,000 





Gulf Const 152100) 1,621.00 2162.00 72.06 
Rocky Mountail 1,131,040 1,139,000 1.77 00) 5.90) 
California 062,000 ~O§S.733 7.991.000 S. 487.00) 282.90) 

239 (OW) 141.3%) 29.339.000 946,419 29.583.000 986,100 


It is estimated that 27,758,000 barrels of domestic crude pe- 
troleum wus delivered in June, 1919, to refineries and other con 
sumers of crude oil and used for the manufacture of petroleum 
products and for fuel, or exported. This quantity is less by 
2.110.000 barrels. or 7 per cent., than the quantity so delivered 
or consumed in May,-1919, and 1,091,000 barrels, or about 4 per 
cent., than the consumption in June, 1918. The average daily 
vate of consumption was 925.267 barrels, a decrease of 38.217 
barrels, or about 4 per cent.. compared with the daily rate in 
May, 1919. and of 36,566 barrels or about 3.8 per cent. compared 
with the rate in June, 1918. 

The following table, computed from production and _ stocks, 
includes approximately 99 per cent. of the total quantity of do- 
mestic crude oil consumed or exported in the months referred 


to, the remainder representing oil used by producers in drill 


and pumping: 
CONSUMPTION OF DOMESTIC CRUDE PETROLEUM 
Barrels of 42 gall s each 
I e, 19 May, 1 J ; 
Field Lrails Dail linily 
Potal Aver l l \ I l \\ 
Appalachiar O57 eK SA5 IS5.00 S101 7 l ” 
Lima-Indiana LL 7 AL 1,0) (wn 
Ilineis wn ° Ne OY Oo 
Mid-Continent 13,754.10 {58,4 64 we 6 "X) 
Gulf Coast “ ‘ 
Rocky Mountain 1.108.400) 6.9 1 via 
Califernia rT) ‘ 14 4) 


The surface reserve of domestic crude petroleum held on June 


30, 1919, by pipe lines and irketing companies and b reti 
eries that receive it d tly from the wells was appro te 
135.646.0000 barrels. a 2 fying inerease of 8.481.000 bart 
or about 2.6 per cent. ce pared with the quantity on hand M 
$31, 1919. but a decreas f S.719.000 barrels. or about 6 
cent., compared with the quantit in storage on June 30, 1918 
From about 25 to OS per cent. of ed erude 
ground in the United States in the month specified 
in the following table t ler repre nting , 
ou run by roducers ) l i l y 
STOCKS OF DOMESTIC CRUDE PETRO AT EN ‘ 
MONTH 
, 7 
j 
~ i) T \ \l 1 | 
| 
Appalachi P . ) 
Lima-Indi , wo " 
Tine » 
Mid-Cor ne y 4) y . 
Gul’ Coast > ow y 
Rocky Me “we v1 (My 
California / ” ue y y 
‘ TT" 
1 Includes some I I lin R 
» Includes s sid shed re | 
Statistics for the ¢ " | 1918 ‘ f 
figures published by the Standard Oil ¢ ny (¢ 
Ind lent OU Produce \g ind ti P ( 1’ 
troleum War Ser e Co tee, but for TOLD fro tl g 
of the Standard QOjiul ¢ 
The United Stat t ‘ nt of 1 
the productic of | t l the « intit i ! 
fror dome it nadequate to 1 et t ad ma { 
a large volume is imported, chietly from Mexico 


Although the exports of the petroleum industry in the United 
States consist chiefly of retined prod ts, a ubstantia 
of erude oil is being exported for the manufacture of yr vie 


products in Canada, Cuba. and other foreign countri 


Figures from the records of the Bureau of Foreign and 





Domestic Commerce show imports of crude petroleum fro Mex 
ico for June, 1919. of barrels, as compared with 2.914 
538 in June, 1918. Imports from other countries for June, 1919 
24.929 barrels, as compared with 376 barrels for June, 1S 


This makes a total of 4.728.141 barrels of crude petrol 


ported from Mexico and other countries for June, 191%, a 


compared with 2.919.914 barrels in June, 1918 

The exports of crude petroleum from Canada, Cuba Mex 
and other countries for June, 1919. were 254.470; in June, 11S 
564.220. The excess therefore of imports over exports for t 
periods mentioned is 4.473.671 barrels for June, 1919, and 2.550 
694 for June, 1918 

Data are not available to show the quantity of Mexicar Is 
oil held in storage in the United States If, however, the eor 
sumption of Mexican oil keeps pace with importation the fo 
lowing table indicates tl total quantity of petroleu exported 


and delivered to refineries and other consumers in this countt 


roTAL CONSUMPTION OF DOMESTIC AND IMPORTED CRUDI 
PETROLEUM 


Barrels « 1? gallons « h 
June 19 May ' | ; 
Kind Dail lonily Dail 
lotal Ave! Petal Aver retal Aver 
Domestic 27.758 ,0H) 52 1,868,000 963.484 28. 849,000 O61 
imported 1.728.141 ¥4 4.748.395 153,174 2.914.914 97,164 
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World-Wide Interest in Oil Situation. 


There is at the 


situation, acording to tl 


world-wide interest in the oil 
of J. O from 


the 


present time a 


e general summary Lewis 


minerals investigations of 


his has 


ery strongly to the need of petroleum and its proi 


monthly 
Mines for July 


ing attention 


repo! ts on 
war ¢all 
T 


induced as a result of th 


heel 


ucts, both in a military and commercial sense. These products 
are principally gasoline for automobiles, farm tractors, trucks, 
aeroplanes, motor boats, ete.; fuel oil for marine propulsion, 


metallurgical and internal combustion engines of the 


Deisel 


no satisfactory 


processes 
which there is 
ther 
Brit 


active 


type, and Jubricants for all machinery, for 


substitute quantatively known. As a result 


mercial and political interest in petroleum. The 


IS great con 


ish and French governments have taken very strong and 


stands in adopting toward acquiring sources of supply 


programs 


ind in protecting their nationais within their domains and sphere 


Commercially there has been a tremendous interest 


of influence 
has taker 
backed by large 
and the usual 


hoth in Europe and in the United States. This interest 


consolidations 


home and 


the direction of the formation of 


eapital and explorations both at abroad 





owth of such n the formation of m: 














ceived and dishonest promotions in which the publie ha vested 
extensively 

Development in the United States erv active The ' 
of crude oil have remained practica constant sit +} . . 
of the United States into the world wa but the future is ee 
erally considered so pr sing v bv the indust ‘ 

ery effort ] beet ade toward f g v field nd by 
old fields to a high stage of development. At the present t 
chief center of interest is the Paleozoic be Texas a the C 
tuceous formations in Wyoming Prospecting is, however, going 
on extensively in Louisiana, Arizona, New Mexico, Utah, Mo 
tana and other States 

At the present fime the principal domestic source is in the Mid 
Continent field. which extends f Kansas through Oklahoma 
into Northern Texas and ol ina This district is prod , 
now more than 500.000 barrels of oil daily. being more than half 
of the total production of the United States This oil averages 
above the rest of the country in quality and the proportion of 


vasoline obtained from t 


of that obtained from the tot production of the United States 
The preduction of Oklahoma has declined slightly and that of 
Kansas has declined greatly since last year, while the productic 

in Texas. particularly in the Paleoz me, | argely reased 
over that of last vear, with a present daily yp duction of close to 
OO.) barrels The oil from Northern Texas is of an especialiy 
high grade, and contains a high percentage of gasoline The pre 


pects are for extending the production considerably in 


Texas. At 
the present time the Texas district is supplying | 


needs for and other prod ets 
During 


Mexico 


gasoline 
rted fron 


1918S some 


Imports “ave 


S8.000.000 barrels of oil 


were imp 


been greatly increased during the first 


half of 1919. and thev ean be still further extended, according to 
the need of the United States. as it is chiefly a matter of demand 
and transportation. A great deal of interest is being displayed in 


} | 


establishing refineries on the G 
to handle Mexican oil, the 


and take off the 


f coast of the Atlantic seaboard 


Mexican oi 


selling the 


intention being to export 
gasoline and other desirable products, 
residuum for fuel oil. Refineries for this purpose are being estab 


lished as follows. (Figures show initial daily capacity.) 
Atlantie Refining Co Drunswik ( Oo” barrels 


York, Providence, R. I., none 
Baltimore, Md 


Co. of New Jersey, Charlesten, S. ¢ ») barrels 


Standard Oil Co. of New 
Mexican Petroleum (« 


Standard Oj] 


Standard Oil Co. of Oh 
Petroleum Co., New 
Crown Oi & Refini (o., Tlouston. Tex ) barrels 
Newark, 0 
Ilouston, Tex 
Worth, Tex 


Cal., 10.000 barrels 


Roxana 


Ohio ¢ OOO barrels 


ities Gas Co., 
Sinelair Gulf Corporation, 0) barrels 
Evans-Thwing Refining Co., Fort 
San Pedr 


Refining Co 


XW) barrels 
Union Oil Co., 
Humble Oil & 


Houston. Tex.. 10.000 barrels 


Inland Refining Ce Fort Worth, Tex., 5000 barrels 
In regard to the petroleum products, gasoline has remained 
practically stationary in price during the last two years, with the 


local tendencies toward cuts in Kerosene has increased it 


prices 


prices. Fuel oil, since the signing of the armistice, has decreased 


time 


consti 


very greatly in price, and its disposal at the 


present 





Bureau of 


tutes the most serious problem in the refinery business east 


Rocky Mountains. There has been a considerable decrease in tty 
price of crude oil in the Gulf Coast fields, where the oil is of low 


gasoline content; also in the price of Mexican crude oil and for 


fuel oil distillate from the Eastern refineries. Active steps are 
being taken to establish wider market for fuel oil, and is at 
the present time competing very actively with coal for steam gep- 


eration along the Atlantic seaboard, particularly in New E 


It is anticipated that the completion of the refineries for handling 





Mexican oil on the Atlantic seaports will induce still strongs 
competition with coal in our seaports. 

During the late summer and winter of 1918S the stocks ASM 
line became reduced to a dangerous minimum. These have bee 
building up during 1919 as a result of increased product ind 
the readjustment since war conditions. The daily average Tv 
tion of gasoline during the month of May was in 1917, 7,703,749 
gallons; in 1918, 10.302.942 gallons; in 2 ns 





LOO0.637. 


1919, 11.4 
in May, 1 


have, 


have increased fro 91S, to 594.085 


May, 1919. Kerosene 
from 248.000.0000 gallons to 245,.000.000 gallons ‘; 


stocks 





GSS in stocks however, decrease 


eatly 





have nereased from 515,000,000 to 7SO 000000 


fuel oil stocks 


Oil Operations Hampered by Heavy Rains—New 
Pools Being Discovered. 





\usti Tex Angust 2 Spee Rainy weat , 

nt bad roads interfered materially with oil develo 

ns in all the Texas ds during the latter part of Jul f 
of hauling material to the more remote localities v S 
ended for several days. It is shown by figures gathered 
several counties of the State that more than 2000 derri 
drilling wells were erected during the month of July Ins 

deatting diminishing. it seems to be very much on the in¢ 
Many wells are now d n to a depth that should soon res D 
either tting oi r dry holes 

Attention of oil met tinues to be att ted to frea 
nees in the Desdemona field, where wells that were origin 

ved to be gassers are coming in with heavy flows of o ( 
panies that supposed they had brought in “dusters” now sud 

d themselves in possession of wells with daily outputs of 2500 
to 3500 barrels of high-grade oil Naturally. the unexpected r 
of rs has brought joy to the hearts of many shareholders and 
ease speculators The ction of these gas wells in the Desde I 
eld has served to awaker st in holes of a similar char 
situated south of Range The Desdemona field is being <x 


lly widened, and the ind for miles around the present pr 
area is the scene of drilling activities. The Humble Oil] & R 
fining Co., the Magnotia Petroleum Co., the Prairie Oil & Gas ¢ 
all of which are “standard Oil Co. subsidiaries, net only | 


Desdemona field, but they are 


large and choice jeases in the 
pipe 
enormous production, 


line facilities so as to be able to handl 


The 


and will be much augn 


tending their 
output of the wells of these cor 
already large. 


nies 1s 
n of the wells now being drilled 


field. s 


Olden 





One of the new features of the situation in the 
ated six miles north of Ranger. is the large casinghead gaso 
plant which the Magnolia Petroleum Co. is constructing thet 


This plant will have a capacity of about S000 gallons of gaso 


second casinghead gasoline plant to be built 


lds by that 


a day It is the 
West 
eight other plants will be 


is stated tl 


Magnolia 


Texas fis company It 


the Central 


built immediately by the 


terests, and that several of the other large companies are |} 
paring to enter the casinghead gasoline industry on an extens 
scale. The installation of plants of this character will mear 
enormous conservation of natural gas. 

The Texas & Pacific Coal & Oil Co. has brought in two 


> 
Rat 


have an aggregate production of about 4000 barrels 


wells during the last few days. Both are situated in the 
fiel They 
The Prairie Oil & Gas Co 


its list of field 





aay has added two good producers 


wells in the 


same 


What is believed to be a new and possibly large poo] of oil has 
been discovered one mile southwest of Gunsight. in Stephens 
county The Sammies Oil Co. brought in a well there a few days 


While the initial production at 
100 barrels a 
that a much larger production may be obtained at greater dept! 


a depth of only 1735 feet. 
a few feet in the same was only 


ago at 


day. it is thought 


Another new pool of great possibilities was discovered last wes 
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near Newcastle, in Young county, on a direct line between the 
Rurkburnett and Ranger fields, and about midway between the 
two. The Texas Company brought in the well at a depth of 4655 
feet. This is more than 1000 feet deeper than the producing wells 
of the Eastland county fields. It is stated that the well had a 
large tial flow, but no official report of the exact output has 
been le. It was closed down temporarily while storage is being 


provid rhe oil is of high parafine grade. The fact that the 


scene of this important discovery is close to railroad transporta- 
tion facilities makes it unusually attractive to lease speculators 
and operators 


In t Northwest pool of the Burkburnett field the Western Oil 





Corporation has brought in a well of 3500 barrels daily flow. It 
is s d only a short distance southwest of the famous well of 
the Texas Chief Oil Co The overproduction situation in the 
Bu nett field has not as yet been relieved. In order to pre 
vent waste many wells are partly er entirely closed in. 

The more or less remote fields of Breck nridge and Cotton Plant 
ul ily coming to the front as producers of increasing quanti- 
ties of |. The construction of two railroads into these fields is 

vay Lease ties in both these fields are increasing 

values have more than doubled in the past several 

di 

\ecording to reports made to W. B. Wortham, pipe-line expert 
State Railroad Commission, rapid progress is being mad 

I structing new oil-pipe lines as outlets for the different pro 
| g fields of Central West Texas. In some instances difficulty 
s met with in getting pipe deliveries promptly. but on the whol 
1ation as to this phase of the petroleum industry is very 
satisfactory. It is expected that by the end of the present year 
the pipe-line mileage of Texas will far exceed that of any other 
State, and that the different trunk lines and field gathering sys 
tems will afford ample facilities for the transportation of the pr 


tion, even should the output greatly exceed what it is at 


present, 
Pipe lines now in operation and under construction lead in 
irly all directions from the Central West Texas fields. Some of 
them run to Houston, others to connections with trunk lines that 
ead to Beaumont and Port Arthur, others to refineries and stor 
age tanks in Oklahoma, and still others to refineries in Dallas, 
Fort Worth, Wichita Falls, Abilene and other points. 


pipe lines are also being laid in the Gulf Coast region, connecting 


Several 


the heavy crude petroleum fields with refineries, storage tanks or 
shipping points 

Among the pipe lines under construction and in early prospect 
a-Texas Pipe Line Co. of Tulsa, Okla.. 


Ranger and Burkburnett to Tulsa: Pierce Oil 


are the following: Oklahon 


eight-inch line from 


Corporation of Fort Worth, eight-inch line from Ranger to Texas 
City via Fort Wort! 1 distance of about oO) miles Lone Star 


Gas Co. of Fort Worth, efght-inch line from Ranger to Fort 
Worth, and 14-inch line from Ranger to Fort Worth; Gulf Pipe 
Line Co. of Beaumont, six-inch line from Burkburnett to Fort 
16-inch line from 


Lir Co. of Independence. Kans 


> ‘ 
Ranger to 





12 h and double eight-inel nes. Ranger to Cushing, to handle 
SO0.000 barrels a day Red River Refining Co. of Wichita Falls 
ne to Wichita « nty fields to gather 6000 barrels a day Sir 


elair-Gulf Pipe Line Co. of Houston, eight-inch line from Healdtor 


an eight-inel me Seaboard Oil & Refining Cs 


10.000 barr fe P I ( f Houst ( g 
Rang P \ w: Pi s & Refine ( 
Puls ne 44 s f Lawt to B 
nett. with capacity of 6000 barrels a day: Texas Pipe I 
Co. of Houston, six-inch line from Burkburnett to Electra t 


. ‘ to West Dallas, which connect th 
er trunk line from Oklahoma to Port Arthur; Western © 





Corporat of Tulsa iving gathering lines through wes ex 
sion Burkburnett R blic Pr n ¢ f Houst 
ne { Hull, near Be t. to Houston wut 6O les: Sur 


shine Pipe Line Co. of Wichita Falls, line fron 


refiner to Iowa Park 


Tin in North Carolina—Can It Be 
Developed ? 


Profitably 


Editor Vanufacturers Record 


Your journal is so brimful of enthusiastic optimi 





for the many and varied possibilities and interests of the Sout! 
ern States that I : hopeful that my “vision” on the following 
subject will elicit your interest, and that you will help me awaken 
the interest of the South in g¢g l, and of the people directly 
interested in particular, through the power of the MANUFACT 
ERS RecoRD 
I refer to this tin belt. which extends fro Lineolntor a. aa 
to Gaffney, S.C. The ng in great part of a great nat need 
possible on this ! I he lic 
The United States rt pward of SGO000 0000 t of 
ta t ! i In 1917 it orted 72.166 + f tin and 
prod ‘ 4? tor I i I 
Is ‘ \ r to ¢ 
(y M Res t I St 11% 
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I have given a great deal of study to the question and have 
worked on, thought out, what I believe to be a cheap and efficient 
low-grade bodies. The concentrates ob- 
tained high grade. I 
shipped four tons, assay of one-half day's run of which gave 74.13 


method of handling these 
from our ore is very have very recently 
per cent. tin return (the average output of the mines of the world 
tin, I and 
recently smelted some of our concentrates and obtained an analysis 
of 99.76 per cent. tin from the This shows that our cas 


siterite is equal in purity to any preduced anywhere. 


average less than 70 per cent. believe), I have also 


metal 


I will cheerfully co-operate in every way with any person or 


group of people who will evince an interest in this very promising 


and vitally important subject, and believe I can give them data 


and information worthy of very serious consideration. 


Wa. B. CoRNELI 


More Suitable Container Planned for Leaf Tobacco 
Shipments. 





Richmond, Va.,. ist 1 Special Resolutions providing 
for the abandonment of the present evlindriecal hogshead and 
substituting in lieu there of a standard container 4S inches in 


tobac co were 
United 


shipping leaf 


Association of the 


and 46 inches in diameter for 


adopted by the Tobacco 


height 


unanimously 


States, recently assembled in annual session at the Chamberlin 
Hotel Old Point Comfort. Va 
It is claimed by the Railroad Administration and interested 


that 


a much heavier loading of tobacco 


steamship lines, at whose request the matter was discussed, 


a large saving of car space and 


can be made by the general use of the proposed container, as its 


size will admit of loading in the cars side by side and then double- 


decking. The steamboat companies claim that the new container 


will admit of more compact storing aboard ship, and it therefore 
increases the desirability of tobacco as cargo. 


greatly 


In addition to these benefits. it is believed that the new hogs- 


head renders handling quicker and is more adaptable to the pres- 
increase 


ent condition of labor and will 


per cent.. thus reducing the hazard of de- 


the capacity of railroad 
trackage at least 3515 
murrage charges for car detension to a minimum. 

It is also pointed out that experience shows that recooperage is 
decreased to a minimum on this smaller hogshead, insuring arrival 
at destination in better condition, thereby remedying to a great 
extent the complaints of bad cooperage. This alone is a consider- 
able factor toward more satisfactory dealing with foreign coun- 
tries where it is so necesasry that tobacco shipments arrive in 
good condition. 

Several of the largest export firms have already adopted the 
new hogshead, and numerous others have expressed their intention 
of doing so. Transportation companies have been requested to see 
that full-size cars are furnished to properly take care of this size 
hogshead, and they have been requested particularly to instruct 
their agents regarding the necessity of full and careful loading 

With the universal adoption of the proposed hogshead, it is 
claimed that dealers as well’ as the railroads and steamship lines 
benefits and an 


general use of the 


handling tobacco will receive many active cam- 


paign looking toward the new container has 


already begun. 


Large Chattanooga Mills Retail Flour at Wholesale 
Prices. 

special. |—As its contribution 

toward the fight against the high cost of living, the Mountain City 


Mills, a large milling company of this city. has offered to sell until 
the factory best 


Chattanooga, Tenn., August 5 


grade 


further notice to anyone who applies at 
flour at wholesale prices. The proposition is made in a commu 


nication to the Mayor, who has become keenly interested in the 


increasing cost of living and the causes for the continuous 
advances, 
A surprisingly large number of residents have taken advantage 


of the cheap prices and applied at the factory The milling peo- 
ple say they have a larger trade of this class than they can well 
handle, and the scheme has only been in effect a few days. The 
A great saving 


mill are much 


best grade flour is sold for $1.52 a 24-pound sack. 
is effected by the consumer. The prices at the 
cheaper than those in effect in 1916 and 1917, and only about a 
cent more a pound than the pre-war quotations, 


Will Increase Mississippi River Traffic. 


Memphis, Tenn., August 9—[ Special. ]—More general use of the 


Mississippi River for commercial purposes is assured rough 
steps that have been taken by interests representing corporations 
that will operate ocean-going steamers and barges on the stream 
beginning this fall or early next year. 

The most recent announcement is that the Sugar Products Co 
of New York, which already has obtained waterfront leases here 
for terminals, will start the operation of ocean tank stea ships 


from tropical ports direct to Memphis by way of the Mississippi 
River. 
irers engaged 


Middle 


The vessels will bring molasses here for manufact 
feed and located 
It is proposed to store the shipments locally and tra 


in making mixed those throughout the 


West. 


in tank cars to manufacturing points. Use 


sship 
of the light-draft ves- 
sels now operated by the Sugar Products Co. has been found pos- 
sible to Memphis, and it is said the company, by making Memphis 
a port, will save a great sum that heretofore has gone for freight 
charges. 

of the river for 
10 huge 


the Mississippi-Warrior Waterways Division, ine 


Another big step forward in use transpo on 


barges starts 


will be taken when operation of a string of 
this fall by 


that is being operated by the United States Railroad Ad: 
tration. 

Forty barges, each of 2000 tons carrying capacity. are to be 
built, the first ones at Pittsburgh. Pa. The first 12 will be fir ed 


by December, towed down the Ohio River to Cairo, LIL. thence to 
St. Louis, they 


Other barges will follow 


where will be ‘immediately put into the ft 
According to the announcement, each of the barges will have a 
100 freight 


The barges are 


what amounts, in 


“30 feet ng 


carrying capacity equal to ears or 
Western 
by 45 feet wide, with cargo space length of 190 feet and width of 
O7 feet, with a height inside of 1714 feet. Four or 
barges will make up a single tow downstream. In addition to the 
cost of S260.000 


traffic, to two trainloads. 
five of these 


barges, two towboats will be constructed at a 
each, and all are to be in operation next summer 

Memphis is preparing for river terminals here now. a River 
Terminal Commission having been appointed and consulting engi- 
neer engaged. The city already owns a $250,000 terminal, at pres- 
ent inadequately supplied to handle the requirements of the barge 
line. However, $750,000 is available when the need for it arises 
A survey of the entire river front is under way, to be completed 
by January 1. <A 
avenue terminals is to be finished by the first of September. when 


make 


preliminary survey of the present Georgia 


the engineers will recommendations for improvements for 
immediate needs. 

It is possible for Memphis to ship a great amount of cotton and 
cottonseed products to the Gulf coast ports. The city now is the 


rreatest inland cotton market in the world. It rapidly is becoming 


of importance as an agricultural and livestock products center, re- 
sulting from fast development of the rich Delta lands extending 
New 1 


Orleans along both 


from Southeast Missouri to below sides 
of the Mississippi River. 
Marion, Ky., Active in Rebuilding. 
Marion, Ky., August 8 Special.]—The Commercial Club of 





Marion is putting forth active efforts to establish a modern water 
system and for the improvement of the electric lighting and power 
service, the telephone lines and the city streets. Not discouraged 
in any way by the recent fire, the business men are a unit for re 

building along modern lines, and important construction will begin 
At least 16 new business blocks are planned, one of these 
sank. There will be two modern 


at once. 


to be constructed by the Marion 


hotels, if not more. The Kentucky Fluorspar Co. is planning 
a number of increases and extensions, and this fall will see a 


large amount of new building and construction work 


Big Cement Works to Double. 


The plant of the Texas Portland Cement Co.. Houston. 
will be doubled, and the corporation wires the MANUFACTURERS 


Tex., 


Record a brief outline as follows: 

“Will complete second 1000-barrel 
tional wharf and buildings, making daily capacity 2000 barrels. 
Cost $700,000.” 


unit. together with addi- 


Concrete and steel construction. 








1919. 
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Is the Sovereignty of America Involved in the League 
of Nations? 


Editor Manufacturers Record: 
Oklahoma City, Okla., July 30. 

In the event the people of the United States support the 
Senate in the ratification of the Versailles peace treaty, by 
amending the Constitution to vest certain of the sovereign 
powers of the Government in the council of the League of Na 
tions. in order that the council of the League may have au 
thority to order the raising ef funds and making of loans by 
the President of the United States, there will be some question 
as to the extent of that sovereign power which is to be vested 
in the League. 

T 


maintain world peace by the control of the military establish 


1 object of the League. if we are correctly informed, is to 


ments of the allied governments composing the League. If the 
military establishment of the United States is to come under 
the control of the League of Nations, then, in that event we can 
not know what authority the League will assume in the require 
ment of the raising of funds and the making of loans to main- 
tain armies to supress rebellion. If the allied armies are to 
come under the control of the council of the League we know 
that there must be some authority to order the raising of armies 
and funds and the making of loans by which to maintain those 
armies; and if that authority is to be vested in the council of 
the League ‘it must extend to the resources of the United States, 
and the League must appoint officers from Geneva or the inte 
national seat of -government to enforce the orders. Government 
cannot become de facto except there be executive officers to 
make and enforce orders. When government becomes de facto 
then sovereignty must exist. and sovereignty cannot exist in two 
separate and distinct bodies. “Ye cannot serve God and Man 
mon,” 

The Government of the United States is composed of three co 


ordinate branches—the Executive, the Legislative, and the Ju 





dicial. The Constitution carefully determines the authority of 
each of those departments or branches of the Government. The 
courts compose the judiciary ; Congress composes the legislative, 
and the President, with his assistants, compose the executice 
branch. The executive branch of the Government does not com 
pose the severeignty of the republic, neither does the judiciary 
The sovereignty of this republic is composed in the Congress 
Congress may modify the authority of the judiciary, and Con 
gress may impeach the President, but neither the President ner 
the judiciary have authority to even question into the member 
ship of the Senate and House. They are the exclusive judges 
of their own membership, and in the Congress is vested the 
sovereignty of the republic. This is why the ratification of the 
League covenant by the Senate is illegal. The House must pre- 
fer impeachment charges and the Senate sits as the judges in 
rendering the decision The Senate cannot legally usurp the 
powers of the House. The League covenant assumes sovereignty. 
and if the council of the League is to be vested with the power 
to raise armies, funds and loans from the resources of the United 
States, then. in that event the sovereignty of Congress passes 
to the council of the League 

The great Civil War was fought for no other purpose than te 
maintain the sovereignty of the republic. The question of slay 
ery had absolutely nething in it Slavery was made the issue 
against the sovereignty of the Government. The issue was soy 
ereignty. If the council of the League should require one billion 
in taxes and loans, why not enforce an order for twenty billions? 

One of the most inconsistent acts of the Senate would be the 
ratification of the treaty of Versailles in its present form. In 
the ratification of the treaty the Senate would assume the au- 
thority of abrogating the sovereigtny of the republic and vest 





ing that sovereignty in the council of the League of Nations 
The Constitution of the United States does not authorize the 
Senate to amend the Constitution, but amendments must be 
effected in a specific form, and the authority of amendment is 
vested in the House and Senate proposing, by the ratification of 
three-fourths of the Legislatures of the States. 

If the Senate will inquire into the one issue, whether the 
ratification of the League covenant empowers the council of the 
League to order the raising of armies, loans and funds from the 
resources of the United States. whereby the constitutional au- 
thority of the three branches of the Government is to be im 





paired, modified, restricted or usurped, then, in that event there 
should be no question as to what to do with the Versailles peace 
terms as they now stand No doubt the foremost constitutional 
lawyers of the Senate view this issue in this light. as they pro 
pose what they term reservations The reservations if effected 
must do one thing Those reservations must eliminate th: 
Teague council as a sovereign power in the issue of orders to 
raise armies, loans and funds from the resources of the Unite 
States, except by the consent of the constitutional authority of 
Congress. 

Any person should readily see the danger of vesting authorit 


in the council of the Le of Nations to raise armies, loan 





and funds without the consent of Congress and by the direct 
action of Congress. The great surprise to this writer from tl 
first proposal of the League was that Congress would even con 
sider with respect any person or officer who would suggest 
a proposition 

Great revolutions of government in all ages have originated 
in the executive department of government by usurping powers 
not belonging to the executive department The position that 
Congress should take with respect toe the ratification of th: 
League of Nations’ covenant should be a definite position to 
maintain the strictest letter of the Constitution To undertak« 
to substitute a council of a League of Nations by which the 
sovereignty of the republic is to be divided between Congress 
and the council is nothing less than idiotic 

As a matter of fact if the League council is to be vested with 
authority to raise armies, loans and funds from the resources 
of the United States, the finances of this nation will pass to the 
control of a few of the powers of Europe, and we know that 
diplomacy is deceptive, and therefore the pretension that the 
League is to maintain peace among civilized governments may 
be a veil behind which to secrete the real motive to control the 


financial resources of this republic If Britain, France and th: 


independent States of Europe want to socialize on resources and 





finances they have the without the resources of this 1 
tion. But they bring nm n from abroad when they sociali 
among themselves They have an envious feeling when 

see the superiority of our man and woman power as compare 
to their ow Our Constitution and statesmen are superior 
our history They abroad are too narrow to develop great r 
SOUrCES WALTER JOUNSON 


Shall America Be Shackled ? 


102 Jackson Aver 


KRditor Manutacturers Record 


Will you permit an office clerk to express his appreciation 


your arguments against the League of Nations? I have f 
vears been an ardent ad rer of our great President, Woodrow 
Wilson, but I am sadly disappointed in him since he began ad 


vocating the plan for the League of Nations and the treaty 
binding the United States to go to the aid of France in case 
invasion by Germany A the debt we owed to France on a 


count of the aid rendered us by her in the Revolutionary Wa 


t seems to me, has been repaid in fu I may not be in positio 
to judge the actions of great men, I may not be intellectual 
ible to cope with tl great legal and diplomatic questions f 
the day. but I dread to think of what will happen to our b 
loved America when she becomes bound with the shackles pre 
pared for her by the League of Nations J. E. Evrop 


$200,000 Hotel for Salisbury, Md. 


Contruction of a $200,000 hotel for Salisbury, Md., is planned 
to begin within 90 days, the site having already been secured and 
the selection of an architect pending It will be an eight-story 


structure and will be erected by the Shoreman Hotel Corporatior 





of which Jesse D. Price is president and Mark Cooper, secretary 
L. Barth & Son of New York will supply the furnishings. The 
company is capitalized at $200,000, and it is rumored that 7 
Coleman du Pont of Wilmington, Del.. is interested 


The latest addition to the famous herds of the Enochs Farms 
at Fernwood. Miss., is the Holstein-Friesian bull Ormsby Jane 
King. a $20.000 son of what is known as the greatest cow in the 


world 
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RAILROADS 


Receiver for a Traction Company. 


J. D. Whittemore has been appointed receiver for the West Vir 
ginia Traction & Electric Co the United States Court for the 
Northern District of West The 10 
wiles of track in Wheeling, with suburban lines to Elm Grove and 
West Alexander, besides about eight miles in the vicinity of Mor 

Mr. Whittemore for 
High operation increased wages 


and steadily rising prices of materia 


by 


Virginia. system has about 


gantown has been general manager two 


costs of resulting from 


years. 


ls and supplies are alleged to 


be responsible for the receivership, the application for which fol 


lowed inability of the company to meet maturing obligations It 


is understood that a protective committee representing holders of 
notes which were due on May 1 have prepared a preliminary plan 
for reorganization At present the officials are unable to make 
uny statement The holdings of the company are said to amount 


to about 35,000,000 W. S. Barstow of New York is president. 


To Complete a Mexican Electric Road. 


August 4 Special.]—It is announced by 
the ications and Public Works of Mexico 


that it has closed contract with the Mexican Tramways Co., Ltd., 
between 


Monterey, Mexico, 


Department of Commun 


railway 
Construction 


to resume construction of the interurban electric 
the City of Mexico and Puebla, 130 
began about 12 years ago, but before much progress had been made 
Later the com- 


about miles 


the revolutionary activities caused its suspension. 


pany's lines were taken over by the Mexican Government, and if 


they have been returned to their owners, it was only recently 
done. Canadian and English banking interests, which were headed 
by the late Dr. F. S. Pearson of New York, who lost his life on 
the Lusitania, are interested. They also own the great hydro- 
electric plant of Necaxa, which generates about 100,000 horse 


power of electricity This power is transmitted to the City of 
Mexico, 96 miles, to El Oro, 54 miles, and to other points. 


Leaves Railroad for Coal Company. 


J. M. Davis, formerly operating vice-president of the Baltimore 
& Ohio Railroad, and now manager of its New York properties, 
including the Staten Island lines, has resigned and will leave the 
company on September 1, it is announced, to become president of 
the Rock Hill Lron & Coal Co. and associated corporations, includ- 
ing the East Broad Top Railroad & Coal Co., with offices at No. 
1 Broadway, New York city. Mr. Davis, who began his railroad 
career in Texas, his native State, first held an official position of 
the Great Northern the Erie Rail- 


Railroad, and later was with 


road and also the Harriman Lines. From the Southern Pacific 
Railroad he went to the Baltimore & Ohio system at the beginning 
of 1914. 


Electric Railway Tampico to Tuxpam. 


Tampico, Mexico, August 6—[Special.]—The Mexican Govern- 
ment has granted a concession to the National Norwegian Com- 
pany to build an interurban electric railway between Tampico and 
Tuxpam, about 120 miles, with branches to several smaller towns 
The main line will closely follow the 
The National 


is composed of large banking interests of Copenhagen 


in oil-producing territory. 
Tampico-Tuxpam intereoastal canal. Norwegian 
Company 
It was organized under the laws of Mexico only a few months ago 
to operate in the oil fields of the Gulf coast region, and from the 
met with success in developing a large produc 


beginning it has 


tion. Its principal office is in Tampico. 


Unable to Continue All Street Car Service. 


Council has 


Light Co. 


says that the City 
Railway & 


Natchez, 


franchise of 


Miss., 
the Southern 


A report from 


the to 


revoked 


operate street cars on streets where service has been suspended 
for six months, and the company has begun to take up such 
tracks. Some time ago the company announced that it would not 


be able to continue full service because it lacked equipment and 


it was difficult to get labor to make repairs. 





Rebuilding Locomotives for Mexico. 


Works, Houston, Tex 
locomotive for the 


have 
Mexi- 
can Government, this being the first of three engines from Mexiex 
Houston the 


The and Car 


just completed the rebuilding of a large 


Grant Locomotive 


arrived at 


to be reconstructed. When they como- 
tives were little more than junk, and almost everything on then 
excepting the boilers and the wheels, according to the Housto, 


Post, had to be renewed. The locomotive just finished is Navion- 
nies de Mexico No. TZ It 
tender It 


burner, 


is very large, weighing 105 to 


out has been converted from a coal burner to an oil 


provided 


for 


large new tender has also been 


and a 
railroads jy 


Grant works are also rebuilding locomotives 


rexas and Louisiana. Owing to a large increase in busines ins 


have been prepared to erect a much larger plant. 


Eastern Texas Traction Line Sold. 


Tex., says that to satisfy a judg 


A report 


S$55.690) in 


from Dallas, 
favor of Phil 
Bros., contractors, th 


Karner, surviving member of tl rl 


f Karner Eastern Texas Traction s 


property, including franchise and right of way, was s 


aie aale te i TR De : 


ooks of Greenville, Tex., last weel 

public, but it is 

for the amo 

unpaid balance 
$156,063.32 Mr 


successful bid was not made 
local that it 


was 


nount of the 


stood, according to a report, WAS 


which alleged to be an 


debt 


the judgment, 


construction originally amounting to 


Brooks, it is further said, is one of the big stockholders in the East 


ern Traction Co., which began construction of an interurbar 


tric railway from Dallas to Greenville, 50 miles northeast 
Allotment of New Cars and Engines. 
The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad has been allotted 196 loc 


tives and 2000 freight cars by the Railroad Administration, 26 of 


the engines being of the heavy Mallet type. The value of this 
equipment is said to be $17,000,000. 
In this connection it is interesting to note that the Railroad 


Administration, to a report from New York, has ap- 


pointed the Columbia Trust Ce. to be trustee for a large amount 


according 


of new railroad equipment pending its delivery to several railroads 
or until the adjustment of questions concerning its allocation to 
them. There will be, it is further stated, 87.000 freight cars har 
dled under this trust arrangement. 


New Manager Appointed. 

W. C. Callaghan has been appointed manager of railways for 
the Monongahela Valley Traction Co., Fairmont, W. Va.. to su 
ceed S. M. Gallagher, who resigned to accept a position with New 
York 


interests. 


Will Establish Packing Plants Exclusively for Local 
Trade. 


Memphis, Tenn., August —[Special.] 


sale of dressed beef and packing products through establishment 


Direct-to-the-consumer 


of local killing plants is one way Mississippi towns and cities are 
to the high cost of such foodstuffs. A concert 
has been organized to establish these plants, one of the first to be 
where a meat, poultry and fish market will be 


going to give battle 


at Vicksburg, Miss.. 
combined. It 
produced livestock to suply the local trade only 


will be conducted with the object of using locally 


Chattanooga’s Growth Reflected in Bank Clearings. 


[ Special. ] 


Chattanooga, Tenn., August 5 Chattanooga's con 


mercial and industrial growth is vividly shown in her bank clear 
which show a very rapid increase, according to figures mad 


ings, 
the Clearing House Association. A comparison betweer 


1911S and 1919 shows an 


public by 
increase of moré 


the first six months of 
than 1614 per cent. Clearings for the first half of the current 


year amounted to a little more than $20,000,000 more than for the 
entire 12 months of 1915. 


shown an average increase of about 50 per cent. 


For the past few weeks clearings havé 
One week an in 


crease of 100 per cent. was noted. 
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Good Roads and Streets 


Highways Transport Committee Adopts Definite 
Policy for Future Work. 


The Highways Transport Committee of the United States Coun- 
cil of National Defense, at a meeting held July 1 adopted, on mo- 
tion of Mr. Blakslee, the following statement of policy to guide it 
in framing its peace-time program: 

“The Highways Transport Committee of the Council of National 
Defense believes that in order to promote the best results in the 
increase of the value of land, the increase of production, the in 
crease of distribution of merchandise and commodities, that ade- 
quate highway transportation should be provided through terri 
tories not served by rail, electric or water transportation. 

“The committee appreciates the fact that commercial highway 
transportation on any of the main traveled highways of the coun- 
try is valuable in that it provides connection between large indus- 
trial centers, and in providing that transportation which is neces- 
sary to the health, comfort and pleasure of the community. Yet 
the committee believes that such transportation is of questionable 
value in the encouragement of commerce when running immedi- 
ately adjacent to rail and waterways between terminals, and 
therefore presumably in direct competition with such facilities 

“The committee recognizes the economic disadvantage suffered 
by the individual producer who lives at a distance from adequate 
available transportation facilities, and the committee also believes 
that development of the country will be far more rapid when there 
is efficient rail or other transportation in territories not so sup- 
plied at the pesent time. 

“In other words, the committee is becoming more and more con- 
vinced that the development of efficient rail, electric and water 
facilities is dependent upon the establishment of highway trans- 
portation facilities in territories such as will prove complementary 
to such rail, electric and waterways systems instead of competing 
with them.” 

Several changes have recently been made in the membership of 
the committee. which is now as follows: 

Lieutenant-Colonel J. M. Ritchie. Motor Transport Corps, War 
Department. 

James I. Blakslee. Fourth Assistant Postmaster-General, Post 
office Department. 

John W. Halowell, Assistant to the Secretary, Department of 
the Interior. 

James H. Collins, Investigator in Market Survey, Bureau of 
Markets. and Clifford Shoemaker, Bureau of Public Roads, De 
partment of Agriculture. 

Dr. R. S. MacElee. Assistant Director, Bureau of Foreign and 


Domestic Commerce, Department of Commerce 


Arkansas Road Contract Awarded at $1,690,000. 


Little Rock, Ark., August 7—[Special.]—The State Highway 
Commission today awarded the contract for the construction of 
S miles of road surface macadam road in the Southern District 
of Arkansas county to the Southern improvement Co, of Little 
Rock. The road will cost approximately $1,690,000. It was an 
nounced by S. R. Morgan, a member of the firm, that the road 
which is to be constructed will cover the important sections of 
the southern half of the county, touching Dewitt, Almyra, Gillett 
and St. Charles. 

The Moreno-Burkham Construction Co. of St. Louis has been 
warded the contract for surfacing the Little Rock-Hot Springs 
Highway from the Missouri Pacifie viaduct on 19th street pike 
to the Pulaski county line at Redgates. 


Big Demand for Highway Builders. 


Raleigh, N. C.. August S—[Special.]—Highway constructors 
are in greater request than ever before, and men who did this line 
of work in France are being taken up and will play no small part 
t the immense work of highway building which is now beginning 
with such activity. The severe floods in July in the eastern third 
of the State will require a heavy expenditure for the reconstruc 
tion of roads and bridges, the latter particularly. and the skill 
ind labor of many men, for the types of bridges will generally be 


mproved, 


Resurfacing Worn Brick Pavements With Asphalt. 


By A. R. Youne, Engineer, Asphalt Sales Department. 1 
Texas Company 
One of the problems which is continually confronting mie 

pal officials is the proper method of repairing brick pavement 
Which have become rutted and cobbled It is expensive to re 
move the old brick surface and relay a new brick wearing 
face, and the work requires the closing of the street for a cor 
siderable length of time, to the inconvenience of trathe hemes 
many of the cities confronted with the problem of replacing the 
wearing surface have adopted the policy of resurfacing the worn 
brick with either an asphaltic concrete or sheet asphalt mixture 
The cost of an asphaltic surface is usually from 55 per cent 


to G5 per cent. of the cost of a new brick surface 


The work of laying the asphaltic surface can be done rapid 





CHERRY STREET, KANSAS CITY, MO. OLD BRICK PAVEMENT 
RESURFACED WITH ASPHAL' IN v1) PHOTOGRAPH 
rAKEN IN MAY, 1919 

and on important traffic thoroughfares the work is done without 

excluding the traffic from the street by laying the surface on one 

side of the street, contining the traffic to the other side, ther 
turning the traffic on the resurfaced portion and completing the 
remainder of the surface 

The method employed in doing the work is as 


old brick surface is first thoroughly cleaned by « flushing 





or sweeping, or by both flushing and sweeping adjust 
ments of the old brick surface as may be necessary along the 
gutter and car tracks are mad After the old brick surface has 
been thoroughly cleaned and adjusted, and has become thoroughly 
dry and warm, a light paint coat, consisting of asphalti cement 
and naptha, is applied and allowed to set. Then a close binder 
is applied, filling all depressions and bringing the contour of the 
street to such a shape as to allow a uniform wearing surface 
to be laid 

After the binder has been applied, a wearing course of either 











CROSS SECTION OLD BRICK PAVEMENT RESURFACED WITH 
ASPHALTIC CONCRETI 
2 AsPracT c Comceere sea. 
va 
7 oj. mt BAS ame Gc le id 
; meres ware wens ae 2 a a 
= Ue we =e la a 
Roadway 16 f 
Remove all crumpled or bro 
ken brick and clean out wit yl 
holes 5. Two-inel pl 
Flush and clean surface surface 
Paint coat, when thoroughly Se t 
dry 
asphaltic concrete or sheet asphalt is laid | 
face is usually two inches in finished thickness 
Such surfaces at low in first cost. are serviceal 
given excellent satisfaction where laid A mig the 
Middle West which have been treating their worn brick st 
in this manner are Topeka and Wichita. Kar Kansas Cit 
and St. Joseph, Me Lineoln and Beatrice Neb ind F 
Smith, Ark 
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Influence of Good Roads Upon Health of Rural 
Population. 


Many important reasons have been emphasized by advocates of 
modern highway construction showing how these- are beneficial to 


the people in their daily life, in their business and social relations 
and in many other ways. 

Recently Modern Medicine. a medical publication, carried an 
editorial on Good Roads and Health, which emphasized some addi- 
tional reasons which are worthy ef thoughtful consideration by 
every community which is contemplating the improvement of its 
highways. 

This editorial, which follows, gives some striking points on the 
benefits in health which will come to the rural population with the 
improvement of roads. 

“There are fewer physicians in the rural sections of the country 
than in the cities; there are very few nurses, and practically no 
hospital facilities in rural regions. In some communities, even in 
the older States, there is only one physician to 1500 people, and 
many cases can be found where there is only one physician to 
3000 people, while the average for the cities is generally about one 
rhysician to 650 people. 

“The inadequate supply of physicians in the country is not due 
to the superior health of the people; there is just as much work 
needing to be done by the physician in rural as in urban sections. 
The reason is rather to be found in the lack of means of getting 
around the country without extreme hardships. It is becoming 
harder and harder for the young medical gradnate to choose a 
rural location where he must face intolerable traveling conditions 
for the greater part of the yea After nine years of training for 
his profession, there is small appeal in the prospect even of a good 
practice, when the hardships of travel over the country roads are 
taken into account. Yet hundreds of young medical graduates 
would by inclination favor a rural practice if it were possible to 
avoid the unhappy features of country travel. The problem is im- 
portant to physicians, not only because it is difficult to travel 
through mud to see their patients, but also because it is quite diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, to transport patients needing special care 
or to consult with specialists at a distance or to counsel with 
other general practitioners 

“The results of these conditions have been serious. The death 
rate of the country districts is only slightly lower than the city, 
and has not improved as rapidly as in the city; the sickness rate 
is no more favorable; the proportion of young men physically 
unfit for the army was nearly as great in spite of the boasted 
physical prowess of the country. and all surveys have proved that 
a higher percentage of curable defects is found among rural chil 
dren than among city children. 

‘But there is a worse condition still. The number of deaths of 
women in childbirth is proportionately greater in the country, and 
the number of babies who die within the first 30 days after birth 
is far greater. Forty per cent. of all the babies that die in their 
first year in the cities die within 30 days after birth, while the 
corresponding figure for the country districts is 47 per cent. No 
better index of medical care could be given than these facts. They 
tell the story that nearly everyone knows, viz., that adequate med- 
ical care is not available for the rural mothers and babies. 

“Good roads would enable the rural sections to secure nursing 
and specialists’ service, which are now practically impossible in 
many sections. Much of the future development of public health 
work, visiting, nursing and medical service generally in the rural 
communities depends upon the development of good roads. It is 
quite impossible to provide such service effectively under present 
conditions. 

“There is also looming up the possibility of a rural hospital 
service, with facilities for transportation to and care in community 
hospitals in which the facilities for diagnosis and care would far 
exceed the meager provisions of the home. The coming of good 
roads will hasten this development 

“The city residents are concerned also in the condition of rural 
roads from the standpoint of health protection, because they are 
dependent upon good roads for fresh milk. Large cities are fur- 
nished milk from remote rural regions. Bad roads delay its de- 
livery. It is not uncommon for milk to be allowed to accumulate 
for two or three days before delivery from the farm. Bacteria 
often develop dangerously in the meantime Good roads will 
emancipate the cities from depending upon existing clumsy means 


of transportation.” 





Helping to Solve Haulage Problems. 

One of the activities of the Trailer Manufacturers’ Ass tien 
is to assist in the solution of special problems in economica iul 
age. The chairman of the board of directors of a naval stores 
company in the South which is starting a new logging operation 
asked the association how to, obtain the lowest transportati: st 
in hauling large quantities of logs, crossties and lumber by 1 ise 
of trailers with trucks, tractors or caterpillar tractors 

The problem involves hauling logs 15 inches in diameter ; 20 
feet in length, weighing about 1100 pounds, for distances of one 
to a dozen miles from the forest to the mill over flat country nd 
sandy roads with many palmetto roots. A satisfactory s D 
may result in the use of much equipment to haul forest products 
from several hundred thousand acres Recommendations as to 


suitable equipment are being made through the associatior 


A mining engineer in Virginia asks for advice as to the si- 
bility of using reversible trailers fitted with flanged wheels on light 
tramways where there are no suitable highways and where ds 
cannot be built. The tramways cost only $1500 to $2000 a e 


to construct, and can be operated profitably wherever re ts 
from freight, passenger, express and mail exceed $3 a day per e 
of trackage. Working operations have shown that the trar 
is capable of handling up to 500 tons daily over any dista 
The trailers would be of five or six tons capacity and operat n 
trains of six to eight at speeds from six to twenty miles an 
There is no aparent reason why trailers cannot be fitted with 
flanged wheels and operated on rails in this way with great 
economy. This problem is also under consideration by membe if 
the association, who will endeavor to offer practical suggest 
Those having haulage problems are invited to bring them to 
attention of the Trailer Manufacturers’ Association. H. W. Pi 
manager, 110 W. 40th street, New York city. 


Retail Merchants to Emphasize Value of Good 
Highways. 


Richmond, Va., August 11—[Special.]—More than 1200 
chants from Southern States are here to attend the sessions for 
three days of the Southern Retail Merchants’ Association, open- 
ing August 18. Representative dealers in various lines of goods 
are here from West Virginia, North and South Carolina and 
Georgia, while this State has sent a large representation from 
nearly every town of any size. 

One of the important matters being considered is the value 
the improved highways to the trade of the rural and city met 
chants. Speeches along this line are being made by speakers from 
the various tates represented. The plan is to make the session 
take the form of round table discussions, which will prove bene 


ficial to the visiting merchants. 


Louisiana Parish Selects Engineer for $2,000,000 
Highway Improvements. 


New Orleans, La., August 9—[Special.]—Ira W. Sylvester has 
been named supervising engineer for the construction of a good 
roads system in Rapides parish, souisiana, it is announced by the 


parish police jury. The parish recently voted $2,000,000 for a 
highly improved road system, and the engineer engaged will de- 
vote his entire time to the work. His salary was fixed at $6000 a 


year. 





Arkansas Timber Land Deal Involves $500,000. 


Memphis, Tenn., August %—[ Special. ] 
pany to be completed September 1 and headed by Boyle & Conner 
of Little Rock, Ark., will have for its purpose the taking over of 
48,000 acres of timber land in Pulaski, Saline and Grant counties, 
Arkansas. The deal involves $500,000. Holdings now are in the 
name of William Farrell, Little Rock, and Arkansas capita] will 
be associated in the new ownership. Some of the land already 


Organization of a com- 


has been cut over and likely will be placed on the market. Mir 


eral possibilities will be inquired into, particularly with a view of 
finding if bauxite products discovered elsewhere in Saline county 
exist extensively in the lands involved in the deal. It is said there 


is possibility that oil tests also will be made. 
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$9,610,000 Capital for Durham Hosiery Mills. 


Tnere ng demands for product and needs for further financing 
ave ted in an increase of capitalization to $9,610,000 by the 
url N. C.) Hosiery Mills, which operates a number of knit 


for cotton and silk hosiery throughout North Carolina 
In ction with the increase (which amounts to more thar 
s5.000.000) the company announces that it will build another 
da large addition to No. 2 mill, both at Durham, several 
ne operatives to be employed in each. The additional mill 


he construction of a steel and conerete building 


lire t 
be equipped with machinery for knitting silk hosiery 


Bibb Company Planning Big Additions. 


\ itects Robert & Co.. Atlanta, Ga., have prepared plans and 
pecitications for large additions to the Bibb Manufacturing Co 
ills at Columbus, Ga. One structure will be six stories high and 


00 feet long by 150 feet wide, to be equipped for spinning, whils 
the other will be one story high and 500 feet long by 200 feet 
wide, to be equipped for weaving cotton cloth. The Bibb Manu 
facturing Co. was reported in July as having awarded a contract 
for cotten-mill machinery to cost $5,500,000, but wired the MANt 
FACTURERS Record that it preferred to make no statement re 


carding the report. 


Rutherfordton’s New $300,000 Mill. 


The Grace Cotton Mill Co., Rutherfordton, N. C., has organized 
with $300,000 capital; B. J. Dobbins, president, and W. A. Har 
rill, secretary-treasurer. J. H. Mayes of Charlotte is the engineer- 
architect. A contract has been awarded for a 300x125-foot brick- 
steel construction building costing $50,000. An equipment of 6000 
spindles, with accompanying machinery, driven by electric power 
costing $200,000, has been ordered. This plant's daily capacity 
will be 2000 pounds of cotton yarn, and its employes will number 
1 


Big Additions for Cannon Company. 


Plans and specifications have been prepared for big additions to 
the Cannon Manufacturing Co. mills at Kannapolis, N. C. They 
provide for a_ four-story 200x100-foot cotton mill, a four- 
story 275x100-foot mill and four one-story 100x50-foot ware- 
houses, all of mill construction. Robert & Co. of Atlanta, Ga.. 
are the architects for the buildings. There are 100,000 spindles 
and 3000 looms included in the Cannon equipment. 


5000-Spindle and 200-Loom Enlargement. 


Additional equipment to include 5000 spindles and 200 looms 
will be installed by the Hanna Pickett Mills, Rockingham, N. C 
It requires the erection of an additional building, and the contract 
for this structure has been awarded to T. C. Thompson & Bro. of 
Charlotte. With this new machinery the Pickett company will 
have 27.000 spindles and 700 looms on the production of wide 


print cloth. 


Plans for Prince Cotton Mill. 

R. C. Biberstein of Charlotte, N. C.. has been engaged as engi- 
neer-architect for the Prince Cotton Mill Co., Laurinburg, N. C.. 
recently incorporated with $500,000 capital. This company will 
erect a 488x153-foot mill-construction building to be equipped with 

~.000 spindles and accompanying machinery. The plant will be 
ven by electric power, and all the machinery has been ordered 


St. Louis Bleachery Addition. 


The Lowell (Mass.) Bleachery will build an addition to its 
ant at St. Louis. This addition will be three stories high, 100 
et square, of slow-burning mill construction. It will be equipped 
th machinery for bleaching, dyeing, waterproofing and otherwise 


shing cotton piece goods. 


Carolina Cotton Mills’ Addition. 


A Ux 104-foot standard ill-construction building ting S35 
(HH) wi be erected | the Carolina Cotton Mi Maid ~~. ¢ 
recently mentioned as increasing capital $100,000 It 
equipped with GOO spindles and acee inving 
by electric ] st S100.000 I y 
‘ 7 its hy inde 


Cott im W product it R mB. 4 ‘ 
Mills, organized with $250,000 capital. R. D. Gri . ae 
\ Church, vice-president, and A. V. Foote, secretat easurel 
The company will erect a building and equip t WM) 


dles accompanied by electric power plant 


Textile Mill Notes. 


Ed. R. Cash. Gaffue S.C... will build a 10.000 at 


An increase of exapital from $25,000 to S35.000 ‘ id 
ed on August 20 by the Anderson (S. C.) Hosiery M 


The establishment of a hosierv mill s conter ate ! the 


Golden Belt Manufacturing Co. of Durham, N. ¢ 


The Lynchburg Va Hosiery Mills w erect SrtRT ld 
tion to mill building 
Charles Teeman and asociates have incorporated the Ieeman 


Knitting Mills. Monroe, N. ¢ with $150,000 eapit 
It is rumored that Charles Teeman plans to b 8500.000 


gingham mill at Monroe, N. C 


Ss P. tacon and Ss Ss \W ileox Trvon N { re rep ted is 
’ anning to build a ecott m-varn mill 

A three-story 119x97-foot S30.000 addition w t the 
Appalachian Mills, manufacturer of knit underw Knoxville 
Tenn 

James P. Grey. Johnson City. Tenn... will erect two-story SOx50 
foot and 70x46-foot buildings for his Bristol ( Va.) hosiery mill 
recently announced. This plant will be equipped wit whinery 


to employ 1) operatives 


A 110x60-foot one-story brick and concrete dyehouse costing 
$20,000 will be built at Bristol, Tenn... by the United Hosiery 
Mills of Chattanoog: The Park-Grimes Construction Co., Chat 


tanooga. has the building contract. 


$1,000,000 Theater Building for Baltimore. 


A new theater building to cost about $1,000,000, exclusive 
decorations and fittings. will be erected in the downtown sectiotr 
of Baltimore It will really consist of two theaters under one 
roof, and will have -a total seating capacity of 62%). The plans 
eall for one of the largest and finest theater buildings in the coun 


trv. and construction will begin as soon as the buildings now on 


the premises can be vacated The Century Theater Compa has 
incorporated and will operate the playhouse TI neorporators 
are Charles E. Whitehurst. M. William Bolgiano 1 H. Webster 


Smith. all of Baltimore The architect is John J. Zit f Balti 
more and Washingtor 


$421,000 for New School Buildings and Additions at 
Wilmington, N. C. 


New school buildings 
made at Wilmington at a total cost of $421,000 
specifications are now in preparation by W. J. W ns & Co 
architects of Wilmington. N. C., and Florence, 8. ¢ Art Florence 


and additions to present structures will be 


and in other South Carolina cities this firm is prepar 
school buildings and other structures for an additional total of 


S26S8.500 
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EXPLANATORY 
. The MANUFACTURERS Recorp seeks to verify and obtain additional information regarding all enter- 
prises reported in its Construction Department, by direct daily correspondence Further facts of news 
value are published later from telegraph, mail and representatives’ reports We appreciate having our 


attention called to errors that may occur. 


DAILY BULLETIN 
The Daily Bulletin of the Manufacturers Record is published every business day in order to give the 
earliest possible news about new industrial, commercial, building, railroad and financial enterprises 
organized in the South and Southwest. It is invaluable to manufacturers, contractors, engineers and all 
others who want to get in touch at the earliest moment with new undertakings, or the enlargement of 
established enterprises. The subscription price is $20.00 per year. 





Bridges, Culverts and Viaducts. S. €., Newport—Bricks.—Ebenezer Brick Co 
pee Texarkana.—Miller County Commrs incptd. : $000; J. M. Taylor 
steel bridge across Sulphur River; 150 ft Tex., Breckenridge—Bricks.—N. W. Dunham ; 


1 
long, 16-ft. roadway ; $15,000 to $20,000; Bird & brick plant; $30,000; 10,000 bricks daily. 


Kiel, Engrs Litth Roel Ark (Lately W. Va., Huntington—Brick.—West Virginia 
noted.) Paving & Pressed Brick Co.; plant improve 
Fla., Jacksonville.—City Comsn., John S, | ments; 2 kilns, $35,000; contemplates $100,000 


Bond, Chrmn.; viaduct, with approaches, at additional improvements 


or near Union Station, from Bay St. to River 


side: voted $300,000 bonds. (Lately noted to Coal Mines and Coke Ovens. 


vote. ) Ky., Prestonsburg.—Eureka Coal & Mining 
Fia., Pensacola.—Eseambia County Commrs.: , Co., Harry Leaberry, Prest., 314 First National 

bridge across Eleven-Mile Creek length 203° Bank, Huntington Ww Va.; develop 2000 

ft.: 2 reinforced concrete bents and abutment; acres: daily output 2000 tons (See Machin 

one 60-ff. clear span reinforced concrete girder, ery Wanted—Mining Machinery 

or one 60-ft, steel pony truss spar Ky.. Printer.—Printer Elkhorn Coal Co.; in 


Ga., Oglethorpe.—Macon County Commrs.; | creased capital from $10,000 to $20,000. 


coustruct and repair bridges; vote Aug. 14 on Tex., Rockdale.—Santa Fe Lignite Co. incor 
.. Roeckd: Santé signit 
$100,000 bonds porated : $10,000; J. P. Sparks. 

Md., Piney Poi State Roads Coms Va., Pennington Gap.—Virginia Blue Gem 
Garrett Bldg., Baltimore; timber bridge over Coal Corp. chartered: $25,000; J. L. Rhea 
St. George Creek between Piney Point and St. Prest R. E. L. Chumbley, Sec 

’ ‘ 4 7 , » * . 


George Island; length 984 ft. (St. Mary's 
County, Contract SM-11); bids until Aug. 19, 
(See Machinery Wanted—Bridge Construc 


Va., Pulaski.—Heuser Coal Corp., C. W. Hey 
ser, Prest increased capital from $50,000 to 


$100,000, 
tion.) 
W. Va., Beckley Beckley Coal Mining Co 


organized; G. W. Workman, Prest.; L. J 
Fink, V.-P.: E. J. Flannigan, Treas.; W. W 
Wilkes, Secy (Lately noted ineptd., capital 


$75,000.) 


N. ¢., Raleigh.—Wake County Commrs., W 
«. Brewer, Chrmn reinforced concrete bridge 
over Walnut Creek on Central Highway; bids 
until Aug. 25; C. M. Miller, Road Engr. (See 


Machinery Wanted—Bridge Construction.) 
W. Va., Beckley Beckley Coal Land Co. or 


ganized: L. J. Fink, Prest E. J. Flannigan 
Seey will develop (Lately noted ineptd., 


Mo., St. Louis.—United Rys. Co.; reported 
having plans for 2 elevated structures, one 


leading to Free Bridge and other across Mis 
capital $100,000.) 


W. Va., Bluefield.—Raleigh-Wyoming Coal 


Co. ineptd. ; $500,000; develop 10,000 acres. 


souri Pacific Ry. tracks ; $300,000 

Ss. C., Beaufort.—Beaufort County Commrs 
6 conerete piers under highway bridge over 
Whale Branch; bids until Aug. 29. (See Ma W. Va.. Hinton.—Hominy Creek Land Co 
chinery Wanted—Bridge Construction.) organized: J. W. Graham, Prest K. M. Jar 
rell, V.-P.; W. W. Hume, Seey-Treas.; 1100 


acres. 


Ss. ¢.. Lockhart.—South Carolina State High- 
way Dept.. J. Roy Pennell, State Highway 
ngr., Columbia, 8. C.; steel highway bridge W. Va., Huntington Harriana Coal Co. 
neross Broad River; 4 steel spans, 250 and 100 | incptd. ; $300,000; O. Il, Egri, C. Egri, Emanuel 
ft. each; 3 concrete piers; width roadway 16 Biern, Julius Friedman, Geo. H. Weise 


ft.: bids until Aug. 26. (See Machinery Want W. Va., Lewisburg.—Nelson Fuel Co. ineptd 
ed—Bridge Construction.) $50,000: John B. Laing 

S. C.. Williamston.—City, Jas. W. Holliday, W. Va., Tralee.—Wyoming Coal Sales Co 
Mayor; steel or concrete bridge. ineptd. ; $5000; J. L. Naylor. 


W. Va., Winding Gulf.—Winding Gulf Col 

Canning and Packing Plants. liery Co.; install 30 H. P. water-tube boiler ; 

| W. Va. Huntington Fesenmeier Packing 250 K. W. power unit; mechanical gravity fil 
Co plant addition; double ice-making capac- ter system, 20,000 gal. capacity : miners’ houses 
ty and other sections ; $160." 


W. Va., Huntington. — Huntington Packing Concrete and Cement Plants. 


Co $55.00) slaughter-house ; machinery, $45,000 = . 
: rex., Chico Cement and Stone Chico 


“ Bridgeport Cement & Stone Co., 407 Andrews 

Clayworking Plants. Bids. Dallas, Tex. organized: EF. C. Dodson, 

Mo., St. Louis—Fire Bricks.—Parker-Russell | Prest.-Mgr DD. W. Goodman, V.-P y. = 

Mining & Mfg. Co 9330 Morganford Road: ') Warren, Secy.: D. W. Rhodes, Treas 10 cars 

story brick factory; $25,000; J. C. Settle & | daily crushed stone. (Lately noted ineptd., 
ipital $450,000.) 


to Contrs 


In writing to parties mentioned in this department, it will be of advantage to all con 
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Tex., Houston — Portland Cement. — Texas 
Portland Cement Co. wires Manuf irers 
Record Will complete second 1000-bb nit, 
with additional wharf and buildings iking 
daily capacity 2000 bbls.; concrete ar steel 
construction: whole cost $700,000. 

Cotton Compresses and Gins, 

Ga Macon. — Shippers’ Bonded ( presa 
ineptd.; $520,000: R. F. Willingham ( 
Webb, B. B. Ford, W. E. Markwalter, N, F 


Powell. (Lately noted acquiring A 
Compress property.) 

Miss., Vicksburg.—Hill City Compr: 
ineptd.; $125,000; T. W. MeCoy, Al 
hugh, Geo. Williams 

N. C., Casar.—Casar Gin & Milling ‘ 
corporated ; $75,000; C. A. Brittain. 

N. C., Charlotte Charlotte Cotto 
press Co ineptd > $125,000 trv 
W Sanders, H. H. Orr 

S. C., James Crossing James Cr 
Ginnery ineptd.; $10,000; Frank A. D 

S. C., Easley.—Citizens’ Oil Mill & G 
Co. organized: P. P. MeDaniel, Secy 
brick building: oil mill, ginnery and ice 
machinery purchased; crush 40 tons 
seed, gin 70 bales cotton daily. (Late 


ineptd., capital $50,000. ) 


8S. C., St. Charles.—St. Charles Farmers’ G 
Co. ineptd.; $12,500; R. M. Jenkins 

Ss. ¢ Williston.—Green Crate & Lumber 
ginnery 

Tex Bay City.—Farmers’ Gin Co 
cotton gin 

Tex., Houston.—Shippers’ Compress C: 
crease capital from $300,000 to $400,000. 

‘ 4 y 4 ~ 
Cottonseed-Oil Mills. 

Ga Savannah.—New Orleans Export 
A. G. Schroeder, Mgr factory and 
houst 00x) ft Olaf Otte, Contr (I 
noted.) 

N. ¢ Casar.—Casar Gin & Milling Co 
porated: $75,000: C. A. Brittain. 

N. C., Wilson.—Farmers’ Cotton Oil Co 
crease capital $100,000 to $600,000 

S. C., Easley.—Citizens’ Oil Mill & Gin 
Co. organized; P. P. McDaniel, Secy 
building; $50,000; oil mill, ginnery and 
plant machinery purchased; crush 4 
cottonseed, gin 70 bales cotton daily I 
noted ineptd., capital $50,000.) 

; twe _ 
Drainage Systems. 

Ark Watson Commrs Cypress ¢ 
Drainage Dist., Thos ID. Newtor Prest 
Arkansas City, Ark.: drainage ditch 4 


eu. f excavation: bids until Aug 
Machinery Wanted—Drain 





Fla., Seabreeze Town Ce ( 
iv, Clk drainage systen 
pipe 1™ eateh-basins 
opened Aug. 7; C. M. Roger 
Fla 
I Alexandria.—Commrs. Red Ri \ 
i ind Bayou 1 f Ley Dist., 
Pressburg, Seey dra g Hudson | 
Rapides Parish), 40.00 ecu. yds. excava 


Compton Lake to Bayou Latanier kK 


the Manufacturers Record is mentioned 
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»,000 cu. yds.; Bayou 
Landry Parish), 450,000 cu. yds 


Parish) 


ton Lake (St 





Burton Lake to Darbonne Bay (St. Landry 
Parish), 800,000 cu. yds.; bids until Sept. 15, 
office State Engrs., 213 New Orleans Court 
Bldg., » Orleans. (See Machinery Wanted 
Drainage System.) 

La., Lake Charles.—Calcasieu Parish Police 
Jury: ¢ lige Kayouche Coulee beginning at 
English Bayou; 6% mi.; $90,000; T. H. Man 
dell, I 

Miss., Greenwood Potacocawa Drainage 
Dis ( imrs. (Carroll and Grenada cour 

s), ©. W. Mullen, Prest $61,500 eu. yds 
emba ent, levees and exeavation for drain 
age nels; bids until Aug. 20 Morgan 
Eng s << Engr See Machinery 
W Drainage.) 

Electric Plants. 

\ Marvell Marvell Light & Ice Co \ 

F. Newma Prest Lately noted increasing 
rom $20,000 to $40,000; fireproof bu 

ing nm: 2 Hi. P. oil engine; 20-ton 

ma Fy machinery > I E Freeman I 

E rl Arh (see Ice and Cold storage Plants ’ 


Scott, McDonough, 
to Lo 


( Locust Grove.—A, R. 
mtemplates furnishing electricity 


ove and Stockbridge. 


Light 
Wright. 


(Neon). Wright «& 


organized ; $10,000; S. J 


Fleming 


contemplates 
rhe Mayor 


City 


\ddress 


Seat 


light 


Pleasant 


system 


electric 


Miss., Hollandale. City, J. H. MeAlpin, 
Mavor electric-light improvements; electric 
generators, switchboard and _ street-lighting 
fixtures: bids until Sept. 4; Navier A. Kra- 

Conslt. Engr., Magnolia, Miss. (See Ma 
chinery Wanted—Electrical Equipment.) 

N. ¢ Renson City, Claude C. Canady, 
Mayor: electric transmission pole line ; 60,000 
volt transmission line, No. 2 copper on wood 
poles, from Benson to Smithfield, N. C.; alter 
nate proposal on 22,000-volt transmission line 
No. copper, also with aluminum conductor: 
bids until Aug. 15; Gilbert C. White, Engr 
Durham, N. C. (See Machinery Wanted—Ele« 


trical Equipment.) 


N. ¢., Burnsville Burnsville Electric Co 
ineptd. ; $15,000; Wm. C. Skaggs 

Okla Hobart —City electric-light plant 

$135,000 bonds: V. V. Long & Co., Engrs 








' Coleord Bidg., Oklahoma City 


Okla Perry City improve electric-light 
Water systems; contemplates vote $260,000 
mas Address The Mayor 
Okla.. Sulphur.—Sulphur Ice, Light & Power 
‘ ineptd $30,000; Paul G. Katie 
S. C.. Charleston.—Bureau Yards and Docks, 
Navy Dept., Washington, D. C.; contemplates 


stalling mechanical stokers and turbo-gener 


50.000 


Ss. ¢ Charleston.—Southern Electric Co 

pra S604): EL L. Bull 

8. « Greenville Piedmont Electric Co 

ptd.; $10,000; R. E. Starnes 

8. ¢ Summerville Summerville Public 
Service Co. organized: M. Barshay, Prest 

rehased electric-light and ice plant: con 

plates improvements (Lately noted in 
wrated capital $25,000.) 

iv Bryan.—City. J. W. Greer, Mer vote 
Aug. 28 on $75,000 bonds to purchase Bryan 
ower Co (See Machinery Wanted—Electri 

hq lpment.) 

Pex Dallas Dallas Hotel Co double 
l r-plant capacity Adolphus Hotel: $20 
Ls Geo. Wells, Engr. for Busch interests 
Ss Louis, Mo - 


In writing to parties mentioned in this department 


Rouge to Bur- 


Fertilizer Factories. 


N. C., Southport.—Cape Fear Fish Fertilizer 
Co. ineptd. ; $250,000; C. L. Cotton, Southport ; 
B. J. Coleburn, Camp Glenn, N. C.; L. E 


Coleburn, Moorehead City, N. C 
Va., Norfolk.—Robertson Fertilizer Co.; in 


crease capital from $300,000 to $500,000. 


Va Richmond Southern Agricultural 
Chemical Corp. chartered ; $1,000,000; Chas. I 
Bailey, Prest., New York H. H. Chalkley 
Secy., Richmond, Va 


Flour, Feed and Meal Mills. 


Okla Buffalo.—Great Northwestern Grain 
Co, ineptd $16,000; E. C. Johnso1 

re Sequi Sequin Milling & Power Co 
increased capital $100,000 to $175,00 

N. ¢ Iludsen.—Z. V. Johnson; roller mill 

W. Va New Have New Haven Mid 
Milling ¢ ineptd. ; $25, H. F. Fr 


Foundry and Machine Plants. 














Ky., Louisville—Assembling and Forge Shop 
b. F. Avery & Sons, ¢ I Iluhl Prest 
brick, steel and concrete assembling shop; 100 
x330 ft floors with partial mezzanine: D. X 
Murphy & Bro Archts National Concrete 
Construction Co., Conti 10x120-ft forge 
shop addition to shear shop: Louis W. Han 
cock Co., Contr whole cost $200,000: Fred H 
Wilson, Engr. (Previously noted to build.) 

La., Cedar Grove—Farm Implement Farm 
Implement Mfg. Co. organized; $1,000,000 \ 
Bh. Pickett, Mgr.; establish plant; 10-acre site 

La., Shreveport—Machine Shop, et Peli 
can Well Tool & Supply Co.; brick and stone 
additior 2 machine-shop units; forge and 
pipe shop 

Mo., St. Louis.—Flour-mill Machinery.—Cor 
nelius Mill Furnishing Co., 1119 N. 6th St 
2-story addition to factory; 36xS80-ft.; C. F 
May, Archt.. Laclede Bldg H Schulte 
Contr., 1517 N. : St 

Mo., St. Louis—Plumbing Supplies.— Ahrens 
& Ott Mfg. Co., J. D. Senden, Secy 102 N. 4th 
St.: 6story plant 44x76 ft 4. B. Groves 
Archt., Stock Exchange Bldg 

S. C., Rock Hill—Castings Shop.—Jones Iron 
Works organized: T. L. Johnson, Prest E 
G. Jones, Secy.: fireproof building; iron cast 
ings, ete.; distributors 

Tenn., Knoxville—Machine Shop southern 
Pipe & Foundry Co. ineptd Fr. § 
Mead 

Tex., Beaumont—Machine Shop, ete Gulf 
Coast Machine & Supply Co. organized; $9 
™: J. D. Butler, Prest R. M. Pyron, V.-P 
Supt.: C. T. Willis, Genl. Mgr.; O. H. Hample 
Secy.-Treas establish sho with forging 
department at Mariposa fonham 

rex.. Houston Cars and Locomotives 
Grant Locomotive and Car Works; build addi 


tional plant; 10-acre site. 





rex Waxahachie Pumps Eleo Pump Co 
organized ; L. S. Moseley, Prest r. W. Greer 
V.-P.-Mgr Robt. Aycock, Sec Treas., all of 
Italy, Tex.: enlarge plant; 50x100-ft. mill con 
struction building $3544 G. W Coleman 
Contr., Waxahachie; install 24-in. x §-ft. quich 
change lathe, No. 4 Unive | milling machine 
ind enameling oven gas fuel (See Machinery 


Wanted—Milling Machine, ete.) 

Va Norfolk—Plows.—C. Billups Sons C« 
$60,000 foundry 2 stories: 240x5) ft I 4 
Goehing, Contr. (Lately noted to erect.) 

Va Norfolk — Pattern Shop Navy Dept 


Bureau Yards and Docks, Washington, D. C 


plans to build pattern shop 


it will be of advantage to all concerned 


if 


Gas and Oil Enterprises. 


Ark., Prairie View Prairie View Oil & Ga 
Co. organized ; $50,000; R. L. Utley, Prest ( 
C. Sadler, Secy both Paris, Ark 

Ky., Columbia—Refinery Trico Oil & Refi 
ng Co. ineptd D. P. Weeks, E. T. Kemper 
«(. Hl. Van Sickle 

Ky., Barbot Santa Fe Oil Co. ineptd 

W>. 00M ( ( Boller, R. W. Edg Ss. | 
Dishmar 

K Bowling ¢ Efficient OU & G Cc 

ptd.: $ 0; I Holmes, Th Wrigh 
\M Tt. tlurle 

Ky Bowling Green.—Bowling Gr 1 Piy 
I ce ineptd $200,000: S&S. T. Castlen 
W P. Castlema Jas. P. Castle 

Kk I \ ( M Oil « 

J A ‘ S Al ] I 1 
K ‘ 

XS ( & i’ R i ! 
( ptad $ A. G. & l 
llerberg ‘ Kt p k, I S. Ste 

IK Ire hburg.—LDig I Ol & & ‘ 

! FILIALL, RnR. G.I Ss. N. W i 
r. L. ¢ L. E. MeKi 
Ky La g New ( ( ne} 
0; Kk. M. Radw 

IKy I grt As! iP ‘ 

K\ Lexing Cc 0 ( , 

0M: WL Ce M. L. Th oO ss 

Ky Somerset Donne Sr houeéG ( 

ptd S20.000 l I lh 

La Gilliam—lI ‘ I T. Quimby N 
York acre te piy lir 10, bbis. « 
da MW) ft. grading for dout trach ding 
rac 

La., Shreveport—Refinery Great Souther 
Producing & Refining C« W. T. Peac 
Prest Indianapolis, Ind refinery initi 
equipment for 1000 bbls. daily increas t 
5) bbls 57-acre si $150,000 to $300.00 

La., Shreveport—Dr g.—Hall-Norris Dr 
ng Co. ineptd $25,010 w. tf Ha Prest 
M. J. Derryberry, V.-P RK. W. Norris, 8« 
reas 

N.C Newbert Newbern Gas Co re le 
| nt install machinery giant steam tur 
bines; greater capacity blowers; Mr. Chan 
berlain, Engr... Goldsboro. N. ¢ 

Okla Checotatl Whibellwyatt Oi] & G 
(‘o. ineptd $32,000; R. D. Mart 

Okla., Delaware Gasolit Ind Gas 
line Co. ineptd.: $ Oo: T. L. Crote YB 
Brew, Hl, E. Ku 

Oklahoma Emerald Oi Ce ! 
$10,000,000; Alfred J. Diescher ; ope ! 
Winfield, Kar propert O} 

Kans 

Okla Idabel MeCurtai Oil ¢ 

" 1. R. Whitthorne D BK. St 
W. Y. Foster, Hope, Ar 

2 Mi ‘ ] Oj I » P 
‘ ptd $ 00 000 ll > R do 
Miami, O} Pr. M Pear Mi p 
M J. il. Yount, Sikes Mi 

kl Mi rh Federal Oj ¢ } 

ed ' \ A. Taylo Gus H. 17 ! 
( M. Hughes 

(ikla ook rh Rut 0 A ( 

pta $y “ I. R. Wils Ridgeway La 

Okla I i Cit Re ry Marland Re 

g < ‘ irg er 00 bbis l 
: . ‘¥ ist er ig pr PRR lubr ; 
| 

Okl Sapulpa.—Daily Drilling ¢ ! 

T Sam Daik 
the Manufacturers Record is mentioned 
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Okla.. Tulsa.—St. Louis Oil Corp. chartered : 
$100,000: Jno. Bruce Cox, O. C. Smith, Thos. G 
Alvord, Jr 

Okla Pulsa.—Lorene-Penn Oil Co. ineptd 
$100,000; Hlarry W. Kiskaddon, Fred D. Oiler, 
J. T. Balley 

Okla Wanette.—Wanette Oil C 
$10,000; W. Hl. Skinner 


’ ineptd 


S. C., Easley.—Citizens’ Oil Mill & Ginnery 
«"o S000) ice plant: oil mill and ginnery 
tee Cotton Compresses and Gins 
S. C.. Greenville.—Southern Public Utilities 
‘ 
Co. H Ek. MeDonald gas holder; $50,000; 


200,000 cubie ft 





Tex., Abilene—Refinery.—Abilene Refinery of 
Texas Independent Pipe Line Co., T. M. 
Cooper, Mgr.; refinery ; 3000 bbls. daily; build 
pipe line into Ranger field 

Tex., Amarilla.—Tuck Trigg Oil & Gas Co 
ineptd. : $200,000; J. J. Currie, T. E. Durham, 
Ek. A. Harris 

Tex., Dallas.—American Royalty Co. ineptd 
$100,000; R. O' Neale, W. M. Stratton, R. W. 
Wilkins 

Tex., Dallas—Refinery.—State Refining Assn., 
Shearon Bonner, Prest., 3066 Andrews Bldg. ; 
petroleum refinery; install 2 crude stills, 350 
bbls. each; 4-compartment steam still; eight 
1000-bb1., six 2000-bbl. and two 100-bbl. tanks; 
two 100 H. P. boilers; air compressor; motor- 
driven pipe machine; 12 pumps, ete.; H. En- 
glehart. Engr 306 Andrews Bldg. Lately 
noted to build $100,000 refinery with initial 
daily output 500 bbls. and ultimate output 1500 
bbls. «(See Machinery Wanted—Refinery Ma 
terials.) 

Tex.. Hlouston.—Houston Oil Co increase 
capital from $30,000,000 to $35,000,000. 

Tex., lowa Park—Refinery.—New Era Refin- 
; $300,000: Tl. J. Fenton, W. W. 
Todd, Tom Corridon, Jr. 


ing Co. ineptd 


Tex., Quanah—Refinery.—Four States Oil & 
Refinery Co °)-bbl. refinery. 
Sherman-Dallas Oil Co. in 
A. W. Walker, H. W. 
Andrews, Ben H. 


Tex... Sherman. 
corporated $200,000 - 
Walker, both Dallas; E. L. 
Walker, Jr.. both Camp Hill, Ala.; 
Shackelford, Wichita, Wilbarger, 
Lampasas, Eastland and Grayson counties. 


1560-acre 


leases it 


Tex., Sherman.—Sherman-Dallas Oil Co. in 
corporated $200,000: W. L. Hay, C. C. May- 
hew, H. E. 

Tex., Wichita Falls—Refinery.—Kansas Gulf 
Wichita Falls and 


$5,000,000 : 


Crenshaw. 


Producing & Refining Co 
Chicago, organized ; refinery ; con 


nect with producing wells by pipe line 


W. Va., Hamlin Star Development Co 
ineptd. ; $50,000; P. J. King, Prest.-Gen. Mgr 

F. D. Botts, Secy.-Treas offices Hunting 
ton, W. Va leased 1000 acres in Lincoln and 


Putnam counties 


Hydro-Electric Plants. 
Georgia-Alabama Power Co., 
Lexington, N. C 


Ga., Albany 
Dermott Shemwell, Prest., 
dam and power-house at Porter Shoals on 
Flint River north of Albany; 12,000 to 15,000 
H. P.; $1,500,000; Hardaway Contracting Co., 
Contr.. Columbus, Ga (Previously noted 
planned.) 


Ice and Cold-Storage Plants. 


Ark Blytheville Missouri Southeastery 
Ttilities Co. contemplates improvement 

Ark., Helena.—Company organized ; $150,000 ; 
W. M. Richardson, Prest.; L. W. Cherry, Jr., 
Mer., Secy. and Treas.; purchased plant; 
daily capacity 50 to 75 tons. 





mfre. ice: 

Ark., Marvell. — Marvell Light & Ice Co., 
V. F. Newmann, Prest. Lately noted increas 
ing capital from $20,000 to $40,000; $12,000 fire- 


install 200 H. P. oil engine, 
Freeman, 


proof building ; 
20-ton ice-making machinery; I. E 
Constr. Engr (See Machinery Wanted—En 
gine; Ice Plant.) 

Ga., Brunswick.—G. V. Cate; ice plant; 
contemplated 

Ga., Newnan.—E. F. Sims; $50,000 ice com- 
pany. (See Machinery Wanted—Ice Plant.) 

Ky., Hickman W. H 
Worth, Tex leased 30,000 acres between Hick 


man and Reelfoot Lake; 


Newberry, Fort 


several thousand in 
Obion County, Tenn 

Ky., Louisville.—Purity Ice Mfg. Co., J. E. 
Simon, Prest., 5th and A Sts.; ice-storage 
building: F. Erhart, Archt., Norton Bldg 

Ky., Louisville.—Enterprise Coal & Feed Co., 
Joseph Muenninghoff, Prest.; brick addition ; 
{5-ton capacity ice plant; $30,000. 

Miss., Corinth.—J. W. Boyer & Co. ineptd.; 
$75,000; cold-storage plant. 

Miss., Vicksburg.—Iloggly Woggly Markets 
organized ; storage plant 

Okla., El Reno.—Trulock Ice Co., R. 8S. Tru 
lock, Prest.; 3000-ton capacity storage-house ; 
contemplated; invites estimates. (See Ma 
chinery Wanted—Icehouse.) 

S. C., Mt. Pleasant.—S. T. Donaldson: cold 
storage plant: contemplated. (See Machinery 
Wanted—Refrigerating Plant.) 


Ss. C., Summerville Summerville Public 





Service Co., M. Barshay, Prest purchased 


electric-light and ice plant; will improve 
Lately noted ineptd., capital $25,00 (See 
Electric Plants.) 

Va., Lynehburg.—-Standard Ice Co.; $50,000 
addition; brick and slag construction: install 


machinery; increase capacity from 40 to 75 
fons 

Walterboro.—Walterboro Ice & Fuel Co.;: in- 
t i“ install 


eased capital from 312.000 to $250k 


-ton capacity ice plant. 


Iron and Steel Plants. 
™. Ten 


Bros. Co., 


Wellsburg—Steel Plant.—Follansbee 
Pittsburgh, Pa., advises Manufac 
Not in position at present to 
(Lately reported to build 


turers Record 
give any details, 
$2,000,000 steel plant.) 


Land Developments. 


4 Forest City.—City: park improve 


ments; development civic center; E. S. Dra 


per, Archt. and City Planner, Charlotte, N.C., 
ind New York 

Okla Enid City park improvements ; 
voted $150,000 bonds Address The Mavor 


Okla Enid City playgrounds; voted 


Address The Mayor. 


$15,000) bonds 


Tenn Dayton Dayton Farm Products 


Co, ineptd.; $20,000; Jas. S. Frazier. 


W. Va., Huntington Star Development 
Co. ineptd $50,000; P. J. King, F. D. Botts. 
W. Va Martinsburg.—Imperial Orchard 


$50.000 D. H. Rodgers, Allen 


Williams. 


Co. ineptd 
LB. Noll, Charles E 


Lumber Manufacturing. 

Ala... Birmingham.—Brown Lumber & Hard- 
wood Co. ineptd. ; $10,000; M. J. Brown, Prest.- 
rreas.; Thos. J. Wingfield, Secy. 

Hardwood. — Henderson- 
‘o., care of L. L. Charles; 


Ala., Garyville 
Waite Lumber ¢ 
hardwood mill. 


Ala., Greenville O. R. Porter; establish 

planing mill 

Charles Hedrick and A. L. 
10.000-ft. daily capacity 


Ark., Conway 
Fulton; establish 
sawmill; purchased 600 acres, 


In writing to parties mentioned in this department, it will be of advantage to all concerned if the Manufacturers Record is mentioned. 


Ark., Little Rock. — Boyle & Conner: ae. 
quired 48,000 acres timber in Pulas 





Saline 
and Grant counties. 
Fla., Tallahassee 


$100,000: Louis C 


Tallahassee Lumber ¢ 
ineptd Yeager 


Ga., Statesboro.—Buckeye Lumber 


ganized: $50,000. 
Brewer-Fernow Lu ( 
Jarney Brewer 


Ky., Louisville 
ineptd. ; $5000; 

La., Shreveport Winn Parish Lur r Co 
ineptd $500,000; A. J. Peavy, Prest 2. = 
Welsh, Secy.-Treas.; both Shreveport; E. L 
Kurth, V.-P., Keltys, Tex. 


Tex., Ciseo.—Hurley Lumber & Sup ‘ 
ineptd. ; $25,000; J. A. Henley 

Va., Narrows.—Ben T. Johnson, Jr = Te 
ported planning sale of 27,500 acres wer 
land to Pittsburgh capitalists who p PX 
tensive developments ; add 50,000 ft. d Ca 
pacity band sawmill to 2 cireular s tills 
now installed; mine iron ore; mant ture 


iron and steel; wires Manufacturers Record 
\t present no names can be given; lat will 
state details 

W. Va.. Richwood.—Nicholas Lumber ( 10 
Ek. Main St., organized; W. 8S. Taylor, Prest.; 
W. L. Thomas, Secy.-Treas.; develop 150 
acres; W. S. Taylor, Engr., Fenwick, W. Va. 
Lately noted ineptd., capital $50,000.) 

W. Va., Weston.—Eakin Lumber (% 
$15,000; P. E. Eakin. 


Metal-Working Plants. 

Ky., Louisville— Wire Works.— Dow Wir 
and Iron Works, W. R. Duncan, Secy., Frank 
lin and Buchanan Sts.; remodel factory Al 
fred Struck Co., Contr., Garden and Chestnut 


Sts 
La.. Shreveport—Metallic Packing.—Rhodes 
Metallic Packing Co.: 


$75,000. 


increased capita 


Tex., Fort Worth — Sheet Metal. — FE. 0 
Wood ; 2-story and basement building ; ft 

Tex., Houston—Brass Products.—MeN & 
Harlin Mfg. Co., J. L. Griffin, Mgr 
lish branch 

W. Va., Fairmont—Brass and Copper.—West 
Virginia Metal Products Corp.; brass 


copper rolling mills; 200 dwellings fot 
ployes; 3 buildings, area 4 acres, for brass 
mill; 1-story 300x600 and 1-story 45x30-ft. brick 


buildings, with steel frames; James L. Boyl 
Engr., 14 Wall St., New York, in charge of 
engineering and architectural work 

June noted chartered, $2,500,000 capital; J 
Fairmont and New York 





Watson, Prest., 

W. Va., Buckhannon—Tin Shade Rollers 
Cutright-Sharps Co. organized; $75,000; I 
Cutright, Prest.; G. A. Fitzgerald, %« 
rreas.; J. A. Sharps, Mgr.; mfre. tin sh 
rollers and fixtures, No. 17 steel spre 
chain; locate plant in Ohio. (See Machi 
Wanted—Tin Plate; Metal-working Ma 
ery: Plating Baths.) 

W. Va., Moundsville — Stamping. — United 
States Stamping Co., J. M. Sanders, Prest 
$75,000 reinforced concrete building: ¢ Ww 
Bates, Archt.; C. D. Keyser, Contr. (Lat 
noted to erect.) 


Mining. 

Ark., Morrilton.—Groblebe Lumber Co., ¢ 
Groblebe, Prest., St. Joseph, Mo.; install third 
mill; total annual capacity 6,000,000 ft. lu: 
ber: J. E. Chilton & Son, Contrs., Shirley 
Ark. (Lately noted acquiring 9000 acres pir 
timber.) 

Ga.. Lumpkin—Fuller’s Earth, ete.—Lun 
kin Milling Co. organized ; mine fuller’s euart 
manufacture soap, talcum powder, ete 


La., Jefferson Island—Salt.—Lawrence Jo 


‘and John Lyle Bayliss of Jefferson Count 
> 
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= az 
ees care af G > > cew . ‘cac 70x32 ft.: $6500: = r ynitr 
Kentucky. address care of G. M. Fisher, New Miscellaneous Enterprises. “: A ft. . 10 : a 4 can Archt.- ~ 
. l ve 0-acre sz ‘rty; in J “ ately noted ineptd.. capita 15.000, See 
Iberia. ! develop - re oo property ; i Ark., Bentonville—Evaporator.—Bob Patter eter iad : I I i 1 
roe slant ‘ s“apacity, 600 s. “ bare chinery i ed.) 
stall pl daily capacity — ; son ; establish evaporator plant ; 34x62-ft. dry 
Md., Hagerstown—Stone.—Green Stone Min- kiln, with 5 drying rooms; Wx48-ft. peeling- 
ing | Augustus Ludwig, Mgr., 7 E. Wash- oom: 16x48-ft. apple bins; dry 500 bu. daily. Miscellaneous Factories. 
Pe t.; develop quarry; install 100-ton : : : 
ingt . gst alle oie a. . Ark., Blytheville Greenhouses. J. Nick Ala.. Selma Hats William Wilso ha 
daily capacity mill; grind green grit for roof- ,, ; hae Ree + : y » ni i i i n; ha 
j terial Thomas, Barfield Highway; 36x146-ft. build factory; mfre. felt hats. 
ee g “l sash ¢ orkrooms : ste¢ rame 
\. «.. Goldsboro.—Seminole Phosphate Co. '"* hotbe d ash and workroom | frame ; Fla.. Miami—Paper Boxes.—Florida Folding 
, : : glass roofing: concrete floor: steam or hot- 2 
increased capital 3500,00 to $1,000,000. : - ox Co iutomatic box machine hourly i 
: : on water plant. (See Machinery Wanted—Build 
Okl Ottawa County — Lead and Zine. — M , soil : pacity, assembling 1600 to 2000 boxes 
_ . s 2 . . ing Material; soller.) 
Weva Lead & Zine Co. ineptd.; $300,000 ; EI- ‘ a i . Fia., Miami—Tannery.—Paltanic Tanning & 
liott Northeott, Prest.; James Albert Young, Ala., monevetetie T ub ishing lonrot Cut Extract Co., Walter J. Lloyd. Gen. Mer.: ta 
V..P.: John Faulkner, Treas.; R. H. Pepper, rent Events Publishing Co. organized: W. A. jor gain, output 500 des. South Ames 
Secy.. all Huntington, W. Va.; 51 acres. Lovett, Editor-Mgr.; type, paper stock, ma- 4, pskins; tanning-extract plant, daily 
Okla.. Paoli—Copper.—Tepee Queen Cop- chinery, etc.; $8000 estimate. (See Machinery ,, icity 50 bble sain aD glee 
‘ ; 4 ; : ig a | bbl also tan-alligator, sh po 
per Co. ineptd. ; $10,000 ; Be Bike Walden. Wanted—Printing Equipment.) pous and sail-fish skins; plans incorporat 
Tex., Grayburg.—Thompson & Ford Lumber Fla., Miami~ Mineral Water Crandon with $250,000 capital. Lately noted organized 
Co.; increase capital from $400,000 to $600,000. Mineral Water Co. ineptd.; $10,000; C. H See Machinery Wanted—Tannery Equip 


Va., Fredericksburg — Pyrites. — Franklin 


Pyrites Corp. chartered; $100,000; Alvin T. 
Embrey, Prest.; H. B. Lane, Secy. 
W. Va.. New Martinsville — Sand. — Corliss 


Sand Co. ineptd.; $45,000; Charles Corliss. 
Miscellaneous Construction. 
Ga., Griffiin—Mausoleum.—F. E. Wilson, Grif- 
fin Ilotel; $80,000 mausoleum. 
La Baton 
Ruffin G. Pleasant, 


State Executive Dept., 


Allemania to 


Rouge.— 


Governor ; 





Golden Ridge Levee; right bank Mississippi 
liver: new levee and enlargement; con 
tents 315.00 en. yds Victoria Levee; left 
bank; new levee contents 125,000 cu. yds. ; 
Rear Protection Levee ; from Fort Jackson to 
The Jump, Burns Levee Dist right bank 
river: raising and enlarging; 8% mi. long; 


contents 120.000 eu. yds bids until Aug. 14, 


office State Engrs Room 213 New Orleans 
Court Bldg.. New Orleans: Frank M. Kerr, 
Chief State Engr (See Machinery Wanted— 


Levee Construction.) 


La., Convent Levee Commrs. Pontchar 
train Levee Dist Hunter C. Leake, Prest 
Bonnet Carre Levee left side Mississippi 











River. riverside enlargement: contents 60,000 
cu. yds. ; Frellsen to Kennerville Levee ; river 
side enlargeme! eontents 115.000 eu. yds 
bids until Aug. 14, office State Engrs., Room 
213 New Orleans Court Bldg.. New Orleans 
(See Machinery Wanted—Levee Construction.) 

Md.. Baltimore—Channel.—Government will 
deepen Curtis Bay channel from Fort Mec- 
Henry to B. & O. R. R. coal piers; 35 ft. deep; 
250 ft. wide $275.000: James J. Loving, Dist. 
Engr. : Sanford-Brooks Co., Contr., Commerce 
and Water Sts 

Tex.. Beaumont—Docks.—City Comsn.; $47,- 
000 improvement unit No. 1 city docks; Wm. 
Moore & Co.. Contrs.. Galveston, Tex. 

Tex., Beaumont Wharf. — Magnolia Petro- 
leum Co.; 500 ft. additional wharf Wm. 
Moore & Co., Contrs., Galveston, Tex. 

Tex Cisco—Dam.—City, J. M. Williamson, 
Mayor conerets dam:  $750.4*« available ; 
Henry Exall Elred Co., Engr., Dallas, Tex. 

La.. Rayville— Levee.—Commrs. Tensas Ba- 
sin Levee Dist... H. A. Mangham, Secy.; Up- 
per Leland Levee riverside enlargement ; 


contents 175.000 eu, yds.: Carmichael Levee; 


riverside enlargement and false berme; con- 
tents, 25.000 cu. yds bids until Aug. 14, 
office State Engrs., Room 213 New Orleans 
Court Bidg.. New Orleans (See Machinery 


Wanted—Levee Construction.) 

La.. Tallulah—-Levee.—Commrs. Fifth Lou- 
isiana Levee Dist.. O. W. Campbell, Secy.; 
Bougere Levee: cut down and rebuild main- 
taining line and levee, false berme, etc.; con- 
tents, 65,000 eu. yds bids until Aug. 14, 
office State Engrs Room 213 New Orleans 
Court Bldg.. New Orleans. Lately noted bids 
July 30 (See Machinery Wanted Levee 


Construction.) 

Va.. Norfolk — Wharf Wharf & 
Warehouse Corp. chartered - $250,000; Arthur 
DP. Jenes, Prest.: W. 


Virginia 


L. Renn, Secy. 


In writing to parties mentioned in this department, it will be of advantage to all conce 


Crandon, Prest.; J M 


Jos. W. Hunter, Secy.-Treas. . 
Fla.. Moore Haver Syrup 
La., Shreveport—Potato Curing.—Shreveport§ gs ,- ip Co. ineptd. ; $50,000; Cc. J 
Potato Curing Co., Merchants’ Bldg Will E I ' + 
™ a ie a SNe ( mile 
Mercer, Prest.; $10,000 frame building: 45x11 . wien ens snsg 
- : ; : I S. Sei ifi Laboratories j 
ft.: W. O. Spencer, Contr.;: sweet and Irish Low Mel _ ' 
‘ cDow ’rest 
potato curing. (Lately noted organized, cap- .| , ‘ : 
ital $40,000.) ; , —— 
. Fla ran Glass ramp Gil s ¢« 
Md., Baltimore—Dredging. et« The Aru ' om : : 
- ro ineptd $250,000 W G Brorein Pres 
del Corp. chartered ; $7,000,000; consolidates : 
: ; . rhos. ¢ Hammond, V.-P W i Stovall 
Frank A. Furst interests, including Arundel . , 
‘ Secy Chas. H. Moorhouse, Treas 
Sand & Gravel Co., Maryland Dredging & 
Contracting Co. and D. L. Taylor Co.: Frank KS . Lexington Ice-cream Brow I 
A. Furst, Prest.; J. J. Hook and D. L. Taylor, ©T®™ Co.; Plant ; $6000 
V.-P.: W. Bladen Lowndes, Secy.-Treas Ky Louisville—Acid.—Louisville Soap Co 
Mo., St. Louis—Laundry.—Superior Laundry contemplates acid plant; Fred Erhart, Arch 
Co.. Arthur H. Fenerbacher, 1745 S. 18th St Norton Bldg 
50x75-ft. addition to laundry 6x52-ft. boiler Ky., Louisville Talking Machines 
house ; reinforced concrete; metal skylights; Quality Mfg. Co. ineptd.: $5000: Geo. F. Ah 
steel sash fire doors S12 0K install boiler haus 
and laundry machinery Ernest J Hess Ky., Louisville—Varnish.—Sun Varnish ¢ 
Archt., 3226 Magnolia Ave (See Machinery HH. J. Craig, Prest., 14th and Magnolia Sts 


Wanted—Laundry Machinery Boiler.) 


N. C Durham—Incinerator.—City, M. E 
Newsom, Mayor; incinerator: bids until Aug 
18: H. W. Kueffner, City Engr. (See Machin 


ery Wanted—Incinerator. ) 
Farm-Home 


Almon 


N. C.. Oxford—Electriec Service 
Electric 


Upehurch. 


Service Co. ineptd.; $1000; ¢ 








Okla., Shawnee—Laundry American Lau 
dry Co. ineptd.; $21,000; W M. Terr: 

Okla Skiatook—Grain Elevator Farmers 
Elevator Co ineptd $95.00 eee 
Cochran 

Ss. ( Georgetown Transter Georg t wl 
Baggage rransfer Co incptd e500: EL I 
Stunz, Prest H. W. Tallavast, 5ecy rreas 

Tenn.. Chattanooga—Constt iwtion.—Ely ¢ 
struction Co. ineptd. ; $20,008, J. L. Rogers 

Tenn Chattanooga Water Whit Hal 
Water Co. ineptd 000; E. J. Wa sh 

Te Knoxville Constructio! Crip 
Pac tien Co. ineptd.; $25,00 W N 
Smith 

Tex., Dallas—Bees. Daltex Apiaries in ptd 
$5000: W. E. Joor. 

rex Wichita Falls —Trucking Lone St 
Trucking Co ineptd $10,000; N. A. OF 

Tex.. Edna Shell —Palacios Shell Co I 
corporated ¢ $50,000; A. J. Tatum 

Tex., Marshall Potato Curing Albert 


Spellings ; $7000 potato-cul 


20,000 bu. 


Pierce and L. H. 
ing plant ; 75x85 ft. ; 
Terrace 


Memphis Amusements 


Amusement Co 
$75,000 buildings 


Tenn., 
Gardens 
Sam Myers; 


organized ; $60,000; 


Va., Newport News Electric Construction.— 
Neely-Manning Electric Construction Co, in 
corporated ; $15,000; A. F. G. Neely, Prest. ; 
W. D. Manning, Secy. 

Va.. Norfolk.—Park Place Family Laundry 
organized: J. E. Britt, Prest.-Mgr., 505 Natl. 
tank Commerce Bldg. ; 2-story brick building ; 





McCaskill, V.-P.; 


rned if 
























































































addition $50,000 Joseph & Joseph 





Archts., Atherton Bldg.: C. A. Koerner & ¢ 
Contrs., Floyd and Brunett Sts 
Ky Hardinsburg— Noveltic Old Hiel 
Novelty Co. ineptd £25000 \W I Fe 
. IX Louisville Bakery Barker Sy 
of Bal ies creased yital 10.000 > 
» (hw 
Ny I l t Ve we { } 
s Ventila ¢e Cushion ¢ ptd SH Ow 
i. R. I Is L. W. Taylor 
K Shell Poba J ! J 
Arehts., Ather Bldg ! ! 
| New oO ‘ lee Cr 4 
Busch Brev g As St oO Mo 2 
Mo Local Mg i real l d 
) 1iMM) s I l ry S75.000 
Mal l St lard 0 r 
Ww. Pr St neptd ¢ ww a 
l s J Sush 8 
Mal ( ‘ «} l s ( I 
ries ¢ factor ld ! t ) 
inufa he lat 
M I ville Shoes H I 
Shoe ¢ St. I s: reinfor i 
steel factors reinforced 
Le I ( xis, Eng Ch | Bldg 
S L s 
Mo Springfield—Serum.—Geo. MeMeact 
Kansas City; serum plant; contemplated 
Mo St. Joseph—Tablets.—Westert I 
Co., Ith and Mitehell Sts. : -f 
reinforced r 1 and ber 12x 
ft SO OM kK \l t Arch t ™ 
Mo., St. Louis—Paint.—Springfield Furnitur 


Co paint-shop addition Earl Hawkins 
Archt 

Mo., St. Louis—Shoes.—Johanson Bros. Shor 
Co 634 Laclede Ave.; $100,000 factory add 
tion 5 stories 53x107 ft brick tireproof 
A. B. Groves, Archt., 314 N. 4th St 


the Manufacturers Record is mentione 
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Mo., St. Louis—Drugs.—United Drug Co., 48 Valley Leather Co. ineptd.; $10,000; L. Blue- Mo Jefferson City Garage W c 
Leon St., Boston, Mass.; 8-story plant; mfre. stein, Schmidt; $30,000 fireproof garage. 
drugs, chemicals, etc.: Westlake Construction W. Va., Wheeling — Bakery.— Mrs. A. H. Mo., Kansas City—Garage.—Automobile Club 
Co., Contr.; Harry M. Hope of H. M. Hope Holte, 3610 Eoff St.; $13,064 bakery addition; of Kansas City; 2-story and basement garage: 
Engineering Co., Engr., 185 Devonshire St., 2 stories: 50x75 ft.; MeCormick Co., Archt.- 9%6x120 ft.: Frank Bales, owner: R. A. ( Irtis, 
Boston. (Lately noted.) Engr., Century Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. Archt., 536 Reserve Bank Bldg.; Hedrick § 
N. C., Durham—Hosiery.—Golden Belt Mfg. W. Va., Wheeling — Bakery A. H. Nolte; Huff, Engrs., 506 Interstate Bldg. 
to hosiery mill; reported story brick addition ; $15,000; two ovens, etc. ; Mo., St. Joseph—Garage Grant Motor «» 
N. C., Raleigh—Hog Remedy.—National Hog $5000; Klieves Lumber Co.; Contr story 120x1%#-ft. building; R. Meier, Are} 
Remedy Co. ineptd. ; $250,000; A. H. Kerr, J. J W. Va.. Wheeling Cigars Pet Cigar Co tect, 2526 Jule St. 
Summerell, W. B. Drake, Jr., J. R. Chamber neptd $50,000; Harry Sivitz Mo., St. Louis—Regrinding Cylinders & 
: lain, J. S. Manning. Hi. Machine Co., Charles A. Marine , 
N. C., Roxboro—Brooms.—Roxboro Broom Motor Cars, Garages, Tires, Etc. eased building; install machinery 
Co. ineptd $50,000; W F. Long, J. D. K. Ala Anadalusia—Garage r E Hender N. ¢ Apex—Motor, et Apex Motor 
Richmond sol l-story S82'6x110-ft building standard chi ‘ ineptd $20,000; J. A. Dear 
Okla.. Oklahoma Cit Edisor Eleet ric struction concrete and tile floor; Fred N. ¢ Charlotte \utomobiles.—Selie 
Equipment  ¢ neptd : “ ( I Ausfeld, Archt., Bell Bldg., Montgomery mobile Corp. chartered ; $125,000; C. N. ¢ 
Bohannet Ala Birminghatr Service Shops Ensley N ( Iludson—Garage Z Vv. Jol 
Okla., Oklahoma ¢ s Mfe. ¢ neptd M r ¢ Db. P. Knapp, Prest story brick garage 
$125.0 EK. L. Sill, H. A. Van Ness, G. H. building; 75x140 ft.; D. O. Whildon, Archt Okla., Frederick—Garage.—Osier Mot 
Ha Pr. 1 Bostick, Contr (Lately noted under garag 2-story ; brick and steel; J. D 
S. C.. Barnwell—Bott rr Barnwell Chero Ensley er 1 $5000 garage.) er 
Cola Bottling Co. ineptd S000; Albert J Al Birminghar Garage Ike Adler ] oO Oklahonia Citvy—Motors.—Llovs 
Bennett, Prest.; Newton F. McElroy, Secy.- story bri yarage 340,000) F. M. Fossett, «, reptd $10,004 I. « Lloyd 
rea . m Okla., Pawhuska — Automobiles.-— Mel 
8. C., Charleston Electrical Supplies Ark., Rogers—Garag Benton County Hard Motor Co. ineptd.; $60,000; C. L. MePha L ! 
Southern Electric Co. ineptd $6000 ( L ware Co 0x150-ft. stucco service station L. Davis. i 
Madson, D. €.. Washington — Garage.—Taylor-Tally S. C.. Columbia—Motors.—Lexington M 
Ss. ¢., Charleston—Chemicals.—Yellow Fluid Co ry garage and showroom; B. Stan Sales Co. ineptd $30,000: H. W. Johns: ( 
; Chemie u Co. organized Jno. M. Jordan, I Me Simmons, Archt., Distrk ., Bank Snes. 5 R Ss. C.. Gaffney—Display-rooms.—B,. L. H s 
Henry Cappelmann P. Whitty Co., Contr., Union Trust Bldg. nd Edward Watson; 38x70-ft.  buil 
8S. C., Charleston Ice-cream Hahn Ice Ga., Athanta—Automobile Bodies, ete —Mur- — 9)- pa I 
Cream Corp. chartered; $125,000; Edw. Hahn, ray Auto & Parts Co., establish plant; mfre 
Chas. V <a J ey sao ” > utomobile bodies and sheet met parts =. C., Grecnvim Automenie Diepiay-2 7 
. rhos. M. Walker Co., S. Main St. ; 2-story x 
Ss. ¢ Columbia Door Stops Automatic Ga., Eastman—Garage.—Pharr & Reynolds; o¢¢. puilding: brick. stone and wood ( 
Utilities Co. ineptd.; $3000; David A. Sox Lvxlo0-ft. garage struction; tar and gravel roofing; cor 
l’rest.-Treas.; F. H. Hyatt, Seey (Lately Ga Fitzgerald—Garages.—Empire Construce floor : $80,000. 
noted incorrectly under Charleston tion Co., Contrs Douglas, Ga.; 2 garagt S. C., Williston—Garage.—Clayton Tr 
8. C., Columbia—Butter.— Campbell Butter buildings: $20,000. (See Machinery Wanted rage 
ig Lincoln St.; inerease capital to yrs a rials.) ae a renn.. Gordonville — Motors. Gordon. , 
$100,000 Ky., Louisville—Garage.—A. V. Thompson ; Motor Co. ineptd. ; $20,000: R. M. McDonal 
Tenn., Chattanooga — Shoes. — Le Bosquet $20,000 garage. af . : . 
Moore Co., Haverhill, Mass.: shoe eam . a Soni sini: Ati Abiiacitiii renn., Knoxville — Garage Cc. B. Ath 
, in Fieers ‘ 7 lage $10,000 brick garage: concrete floor 
renn., Chattanooga Candy. Southern ville Auto Paint & Trimming Co., W. M. Reed, Tenn., Lebanop—Garage.—Graham & Seal 
Candy Mfg. Co. increased capital $10,000 to Megr., 728 4th St.; l-story 45x150-ft. building. or eeraty vor states ini ame = sea 
$15,000, a ; 4 ¥ 2 *% ie garag 
= s oo . Ky.. Louis ille Auto Btorag Ww - eens, Fenn. Memphis ~ nee Memphis-Nas! | 
enn., Franklin—Brooms.—Martin Tohrner:; Archt., Fletcher Trust Bldg Indianapolis, é : 
broom factory. Ind.: plans for auto-storage building, Dela Motor Co. ineptd.; $200,000; Noble 8. Bruc 
' sa R. B. McLeod. f 
Tenn., Memphis—Chemicals.—Kirk Chemical W®#re St.: 10 stories ; 11x202 ft , : ; = ai oe i 
Co. ineptd.: $25,000: W. E. Kirkland. Ky., Louisville Garage Thos. J. Nolan, Rahorwg Pulaski os Automattic Sales rf 3 I 
Tex., Dallas—Overalls.—Finck Overalls Mfg. Archt., Courier-Journal Bldg.; addition to ga wots & Sen; Sotery Cen = eee I 
Co., Detroit, Mich.; Geo. D. Baldridge, Local rage, 1529 W. Market St. ; $12,000 SEAS to GSN; 1 and S-ctery Ghatre-ft. gneng 
Mgr. ; overall factory ; 100 machines. Ky Paducah—Tires.—Independent Tire Co SEE SUES; SO GS TENS: SeeNpeee 
ci . : : * roofing: concrete and wood floor; 2-ton ¢ ‘ 
Tex., Dallas—Shoes.—Texas Shoe Mfg. Co. neptd. ; $35,000; G. R. Davis. vator; Marr & Holman, Archts., Nashville 
— ‘oon ae Fete jpat Investment Bis Pepin persone pion maga rex Datlas—Motors MeMillan Motor Sales 
Co.: $11,000 broom factory , ae See aes aoe ss _— Co. ineptd. ; $20,000; J. E. MeMillan. 
ie Gili nae Shane a os , ee tag gga Tex Dallas Motors.—Harvey Motors | ‘ 
3.2-acre site; factory; mfre. shoes from fish- orgy a is . * : ; ineptd.; $5,000; H. A, Harvey : 
ree fabric. - La.. Crowley—Garage.—Ford Motor Service Nos. Delies — Antemobiinn Little Mot P 
Tex Fort Worth—Crackers and Biscuits Ts — gee ’ ] : ae Se bee " Se. wipe aon — oa 
Martin Cracker & Biscuit Co. ineptd.; $150 La., Crowley ae SROWIOT Motor . es Wi hita Falls, Tex.; erect in units of 5 buil 
y Parkerson Ave., Cor. 5th St.; 68x100-ft. brick ings ; 50x10 ft and slate ; firepro« 
OOO; DB. Th. Martin, Prest.; 4-story building: : : “o . . ( 
ie te ate garage composition roofing: cement floor: E. ¢ Seward, E O. Sweeney, Contr 
reinforced concrete; 100x175 ft.: $75,000. $20,000: equip. (See Machinery Wanted—Build aE Na ett (atdiy wate rd ate 
Tex San Antonio Plumbers’ Supplies ing Material: Garage Equipment.) rn . 
Merchant Plumbers’ Supply Co Rie $34 st . sep 2 : : ri : / “ Ice C a ee re nies ; 
000: G. C. Reywald : oie septs ” —v (sarage American = Dre Sales Co ineptd ; $25,000: John Fleming 
‘ ‘Calvert Bldg l-story 28x160-ft. reinforced . i 
Tex., San Antonio—Bakery.—Wm, L. Rich concrete and brick building: concrete floor; _ : — See piesa ” penny ~ 
ter; bakery: 2 stories and basement: rein- H. S. Rippel, Contr., 1929 W. Baltimore St pty ng Co.; increase capital from $25,000 t 
forced concrete; $75,000; machinery, $25,000; Md., Baltimore — Garage. — Fenway Apart = . 
, daily capacity 50,000 loaves bread; daily use ment Co., St. Paul and 24th Sts.: garage; Tex., Mt. Pleasant—Automobiles. — Rous! 
20) bbls. flour; R. F. Neuman, Contr. Parker, Thomas & Rice, Archts. Motor Sales Co. ineptd 00; Olm A 
Va... Lynchburg Overalls, ete Overall Miss., Greenwood—Garage.—E. K. Myrik; 1 _— \ 
Suspender Co, ineptd.; $100,000; A. C. Bar story 187x150-ft. garage: brick and stone; fex., Pharr — Supplies Motorists’ Supp! 
row, Prest.; H. C. Barrow, Secy plate glass; tile floors: Mann & Gatling, ©®- ineptd.; $10 G, C, Breeding 
W. Va... Bluefield—Candy.—Crystal Candy Archts., Scimitar Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. Tex., San Antonio—Motors.—Wallace M 
Co. ineptd $100,000; J. R. Murphy, W. J Miss., Gulfport—Automobiles Daniel Auto Co. ineptd.; $15,000; W. H. Wallace 
Beals, W. E. Overstreet ll Bluefield; H. §S Co. ineptd $100 0K Ww. H Daniel, J B Va Alexandria — Automobile Accessories 
Brown, S. A. Toy, W. J. Pritchard, all Bram- Williams Aglos Polish Corp. chartered ; $50,000; Richar 
well Md.. Hagerstown—Garage.—Conner’s Garage : W. King, Prest Philadelphia, Pa cS A 2 
W. Va Charleston Leather Kanawha °Wx10-ft. additior Sinclair. Seey., Alexandria. 
In writing to parties mentioned in this department, it will be of advantage to all concerned if the Manufacturers Record is mentioned 
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’ c V: Kingsport—Motors.—Mutual Motors Co Ark Littl Rock.—State Highway Dept I N h ! Highw Lrey I rd 
regal i; $25,000; T. R. Bandy, Prest.; W surfacing Little Rock-Hot Springs highway Sta Eng! I 6 Maison I he A 
le Club B. Hill, Gen, Mgr from Missouri Pacific viaduct to Pulaski New Orleans 7.89 mi. Natchitoches-Manys 
Va.. Richmond—Service Station.—Auto Serv County line; Moreno Burkham Constructior Natel hes ix highways N t ! 
( ptd.: William Freeman, Prest Co., Contr., St. Louis, Mo Land & Hill Parish bids Aug. 1 lL) I 
wl Huntington—Accessories, etc._—Auto Engrs Little Rock Previously noted let State Highway Engr., New Orleans s 
le Supply Co, (lately noted ineptd., cap contract to Oliver Construction Co., Knox Machinery Wanted—Road Constrt 
7 . a) S000 Robson-Prichard Bldg rR. H ville, Tenn., for 55 mi. grading. (Lately noted I Shrevepo! City Commrs.. W. } r 
Are) ieiatee Ir. Prest.Mer.- G. FE. Middleton, imvViting bids te pave 10.7 mi. in Pulaskt’ man, Commr.; rep Greenwood road : $400 
v.-P.: F, B. Faulkner, Seey I. B. Middle. County.) L rangipahoa.—Cits mi. Hat 
& tor reas has building (See Machinery Fla., Clearwater.—Pinellas County Commrs Mississippi State Line r i: widtl 
, "i Automobile Accesseries. ) J. N. Brown, Clk.; improve road from Tarpon = ¢gx¢ a7 r. G. Womack, ¢ tr.. care f St 
Springs to St. Petersburg; $25,000 State aid Highway Dey New O a. I 
la Railway Shops, Terminals, Ts Se Si Ae | ia, Wein — oe 
? Bond, Chrnin street paving; voted $100.00 Ju, 1. L. Price, Clerk; grads 
Roundhouses, Ete. bonds. (Lately noted to vote.) roads in Road Dist. No. 1: 87 
I rexarkana.—Southwestern Gas & Ele« Fla., Palmetto.—City; street paving; voted Mad Annapolis \ Arunde ( 
trie Co $65,000 car barn; 300x125 ft.: fire $60,000 bonds. Address The Mayor Commrs I conerete road toward ¢ 
proot brick, steel and concrete SOxS-ft Fla., Palmetto.—City; street paving oted Statior I'4 mi. concrete read toward Br 
woodworking plant; 50x101-ft. paint shep $20,000 bonds Address The Mayor Lately vn: bid ntil Aug. 19; E. T. Hayman, R 
g x storage yard, et noted to vote.) Engr (See Machinery Wanted—Road ¢ 
Ga., Augusta.—Dept. of Public Works, W. H. *" ) 
Road and Street Construction. Wise, Commr. : 6000 sq. yds. pavement on 12th  Md., Annapolis, — State Roads Comsn., 
St. and Savannah road; 10,000 sq. yds. pave- Garrett Bldg., Baltimore; 1 mi. concrete road 
\ Andalusia.—City ; 50,000 sq. yds. street ment on Sth St bids until Aug. 20 See from Benfield to Severn Cross Roads (A 
cl z; concrete, brick, asphalt, wood blocks, \fachinery Wanted—Paving.) Arundel Contract AA-16): Federal-aid 
i L bitulithic or any other materials; 1000 lin. Ga siete City pave Jackson, Broad Project No. 36: bids until Aug. 2¢ (See M 
ft. conerete curbs: 1000 lin. ft. conerete curb Pin Pile ' i si ese ; en ‘ <e ee ans chinery Wanted—Road Constru 
Motor ind gutter; bids until Aug. 20; M. D. Pace, wien 24 an . 
Cit Eng (See Machinery Wanted—Pay- “” bonds. Address The Mayor md mapgin State Reade Comm * 
) Ga., Franklin—Heard County Commrs., D. ‘ . Bids York BR highway frot 
i ° z . B. Whitaker, Clk. ; 8.9 mi. Newnan and Frank Parkton to Pennsylvania Stat he, concrete 
lding Ala., Jackson.—City street and sewer im : a alt ( ne janes R Federa 
provements; vote Aug. 19 on $105,000 bonds lin road; bids until Aug. 14; J. Low Zachry, . te rt ' 
mm : Engr., Atlanta. (See Machinery Wanted ' . ss 
: P Address The Mayor lt Giamatti * ‘ I 18 W. North A I ' 
\ Ala Montgomery Montgomery County Ge eee City. E. P. Now "= ch iting bids 
1 I Commrs.; pave road leading to Camp Sheri- , Ma Raltimoré State Roads Coms ty 
t da vitrolithie concrete; Jamison & Hallo- can Se: See Giyeny avers, Stren See ‘ t Bid I Yor I 1 highw 
Cintin. Stee. in asphalt, asphaltic concrete. or bitulithic pave- ae ae sed mene - . ne _— 
ment with curb, gutters, storm drainage, et , irkto , ‘ svlv i ‘ 
Ark Batesville North Arkansas Highway pigs until sé pt. S§: J. B. MeCrary Co., Engr r I re ¢ ( r No. I 
provement Dist. No. 2, E, C. Parsons, atjanta, Ga. (See Machinery Wanted—P weer a No. 15) bid tll Aug 
ie Chrmti 77-mi. road from Salem to Bates ing See Machinery Wanted—Road Cons 
, urg. through Izard, Fulton and Independence 
we Counties ; $650,000; $82,000 Federal aid; $500 Ga., Moultrie.—Colquitt County Commrs.. M Mad Fred Stat R Is Comst W 
Atk ae appropriated by Missouri to continue R. Buxton, Clk $5 mi peving os Moultrie ‘ ni et Rid . te tres ; anygeclo =e 
lighway into that State. Dennison Construc- #24 Camilla road ; 27,000 sq. yds. brick, asphalt tn town | Fred ‘ 
Seal tion Co., Contr., Little Rock. (Lately noted or concrete; bids until Sept. 3: C. H. Lang, (UCSSSStONn rete ete 
: ; , Project Engr. (See Machinery Wanted—Road ‘tem near Adams i toward Montg 
Ark.. De Witt.—Arkansas County Commrs., Constraction.) Co \ ne contra I-31 $55.18 M ! 
Nas! Road Improvement Dist. No. 5 (Southern Greve Lime Co., Contr., Lit Kiln. (1 
sruce Dist.), J. A. Smith, Chrmn.: 85 mi, road sur Ga., Moultrie. — Colquitt County Commrs oted inviting bids 
face macadam road $1,690,000 Carter & eaves: read paving; concrete foundation, 16 f Md., Hagerstown.—State Roads Coms 
T. M Knoch, Engrs., 93-7 A. O. U. Bldg., Little wile Garrett Bldg. ; Baltimore ; 2 mi. concrete road 
ro Rock Southern Improvement Co., Contr., Ga Washington.—Wilkes County, Commrs mr Boonsboro to Keedysville (Washingtor 
araz Little Rock. (Lately noted inviting bids.) Roads and Revenues Ss H. McLendon, (County, Contract W-17 Federal-aid Proje 
sitic Ark., Fayetteville - Washington County Chrmn, ; 3.527 mi. paved roads on Athens and No bids until 7) (See Machiners 
1 « Commrs.: 23 mi. highway in Dist No. 1: $105 Augusta Highway, and Washington and Elber Wanted—Road Cor ic 
le “"): Wheelock & Gode, Contrs., Springfield ton Road (Georgia Federal-aid Projects Nos Md.. Oakland.—St , “— , ‘ 
i Missouri 61, 62 and 63) ; 35,134.4 sq. yds. paving: vitrified - Blie.. I it higt 
A ote avettevilic Washington Counts brick, asphaltic concrete Topeka mix, bitu- Oat a af Sie p , p 
Commers ie ot qwaterheuad SMmedtense sal minous macadam Finley method and plain con homed 5 : 8. Jahs & ‘ 
gravel-macadam road: $385.00: Hamilton & | Crete Paving; bids until Sept. 2. Lately noted Garrett Bldg. I : 
t Shreve, Engrs.; Crane Construction Co. ‘°° Machinery Wanted—Road Construction Miss iH Springs Marsha ‘ 
we Contr.. Springfield, Mo (Supersedes recent Ky., Lexington Ashland Realty Co.; side Commrs road improvements ; $17,000 
‘ tem.) walks on Hanover Ave., ets isphalt streets 
97 Ark Forrest City.—St. Francis County Concrete curbs and gutters; Carey-Reed Co eons ie ng : : 
ntr Commrs.; 17-mi. road from Lee County line Contr ri 
lila Blacktish, in Road Dist. No. 4; Roach & Ky.. Owensboro City, John C. Calhoor sertttng oe — rR : 
Shuford, Contrs., Memphis, Tenn Lately Mayor: 331 sq. yds. cement, concrete paving —— 1 mi. Lone Jack East Rd., fr 
. ted.) in First alley: bids until Aug. 18; E. B. Shif ae ee S Tee Cae mt 
: : ; ‘ice bids until Sept (See Machinery Wanted 
A ca—_ City ; street paving. Address ley. City Engr Road Construction 
ge a} La Alexandria.—City ; pave Seott St ver Mo.. Me Audrian ¢ v r » 
Ark., Helena Phillips County, West Helena tical fibre brick bids until Aug ‘ Address NEE REE EE * P a 
Marvell Road Improvement Dist E. FP. Moli The Mayor $1.000.000 bonds 
ish s rv, Prest 13.33 mi. road from West Helena I Alexandri City : pave with gravel St! ‘ Mf - , 
; \ » Marvell 125,155 sq. yds. paving, culverts St. fror Monroe to Julia conerete gutters s 7 ‘ re my . 
nd bridges; Hickory Ridge road, 10.75 mi bids unt Aug. Address The M _ ‘ - i. 
PI Marvell-Monroe County Ili culverts and r 
dges : 100.966 sq. yds. paving; 10.75 mi., Mar Ta., Alexandria.—City : eur Mo., Poplar Bluff.—Butler ¢ ( 
to Turner (Coffee Creek road). 100,96 brick o both sides hs fr M roe 7 1 $y MO) b ' 
os ls. paving: eulverts and bridges; bids until jul eids ue Aug Address The 
iz. 28; C. H. Purvis, Engr., Helena, Ark La.. Denham Spring Livingston Paris! M St. Joseph.—Buchanan Count ( 
Ss See Machinery Wanted—Road Construction.) Police Jury road I) No. 1 l 2 oO H ired I | 
har \rk., Little Rock.—State Highway Comst $180,000 bonds sphalt nerete; $32.49: J. D. Mol 
. © vortioned $500,000 for road construction in La., Franklinton Washington Parish Police = pec 1 Highway Engr Metr lita I’ 
us districts Tu roads: $500,000 bonds Contr., 114 S. 5th St. (1 
In writing to parties mentioned in this department, it will be of advantage to a erned Manufa s R 
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N. C., Asheville.-—Buncombe County Comn renn., Dyersburg.—City, L. E. Carne, Mayor ; Va., ‘Richmond.—Dept. Public Wor has ‘ 
rm. A. Patton, Chrmn.; 4% mi. Big Ivy road 5,000 to 40,000 sq. yds. paving; asphaltic-con I I ing. Director; 107,000 sq. yd ng ! 
Stocksvill to Democrat macadam l4 ft erete on concrete base : $75,000 to $150,000 bonds concrete or asphaltic concrete oT hie 

‘ is unt Aug ivailable; S. R Blakeman, (Lately pavement: bids un Aug. 18 (See M ery . 

N. 4 Ash ‘ Bune be County Commrs noted.) Wanse Pa o) 

Bh. A. Patton, Chri i. road Skyland to Tent Frit Ifouston County Commrs \ Rustling.—Campbell County & 
Branch; 1 ft. w ne roads; vote Aug. 9 on $100,000 bonds i, Salem Turnpike and Link : 
t ‘ bride bids ut Aug. 25 Tent Jacksbors Campt County Hig I Aug. 2 W I Day, ¢ 1 I 4 

N. ¢., Grahan North Carolina State High way Commrs, M. A. Wheeler, Chrmr Sle mi Medical Bldg., Lynchburg, Va = 
vay Comsn Division Office, Greensboro, road No. 2 from City of LaFollette to Union ¢'y Wanted—Road Construction 
N. ¢ W. S. Fallis, State Highway Engr County line, water-bound macadan 9lo mi w. \ Glenville Gilmer County ¢ s 

‘ Raleigh: 8 mi. highway in Alamance County; same sur aced with chert n road No grace d drain mi. Gilmer-Rip thio 
2.186 sq. yds. 2-in. asphaltum surface course; from LaFollette-Agee pike to Anderson County rurnpik $26,000 
0 sq. yds. 6-in. concrete road ; 18,480 sq. yds line; bids until Aug. 23; R. M. Powers, Engr Ww Va. Huntington —City Commrs fat 
base and curb combined bids until (See Machinery Wanted—Road Construction.) Miser, Commr. Streets, Sewers, « ; 
Us. & See Machinery Wanted—Road Con renn., Lafayette—Macon County Commrs ist and North Lincoln Sts.. Dau e., se 
struction. ) roads; vote Sept. 2 on $10,000 bonds bids until Aug. 2 A. B. Maup City 

N. « Lexington Tow J r. Hedrick renn., Savannah.—Hardin County Commrs Engr (See Machinery Wanted—VDaving og 
Mayor: 85.000 sq ds. sheet asphalt paving roads ; $150,000 bonds. (State and Federal aid.) W. Va., Lewisburg Greenbrier ¢ ty M 
$300,000; Gilbert C. White, Engr. Durham, 1... | Ciseo.—City, J. M. Williamson, Mayor; Commrs.; 3 mi, penetration macadam pave- 
N. €.; Noll Construction Co., Contr., Char 1 oot paving; $400,000; Henry Exall Elrod Co., ™ent: Frank K. Rader, County Engt 
otte, N. ¢ (Lately noted inviting bids.) ner. Dellas, Tex son & Douglas Contrs W hits Ss r 

= © weweern.—* wages Couey Venere rent Tazewell Claiborne County Pike aye as ” = — alee . . 
omplete roads; vote on $2,000,000 bond issu Cee: 2. i Seite. Beee.* anaes Oat as.) ! 

N. 4 Raleigh.—Wake County Commrs t | send an@ mescedamine S mi. Between Mines W. Va., Martinsburg Berkeley ¢ y . 

i. hard-surfacing Raleigh-Garner road; $5 and Clairfield: bids until Aug. 16. (See Ma- ©°™m™rs.; E. A. Hobbs, Clk.: 8 mi. M s- (J 

Rh. J. Lassiter, Contr., Oxford chinery Wanted—Road Construction.) burg-Winchester road: 16-ft. bituminous 
N. C., Wilkesboro.—Towns of Wilkesboro, S Ten Mactiand Eastland County Com- °%@2™ Pavement; bids until Aug. 3. (8 
is Pastas, Ch, and Neste. Wiltatbere, % B. | sstectcnces: 260 mi. fenprowed highway: vote | COUT Weetee tiene Conmtrnction 
, Pula, Clk., Wilkes County Goed Roads Comsn., gon §3.000.000 bonds W. Va Moundsville.—City, I I s 
1. E. Caudill, Seey.: grade, drain and surface Tex., Granbury.—Hood County, Geo. Tat Clk pave Cedar Ave., Grant Ave Jee D 
with concrete 2% mi. 18-ft. road, from Cherry rant, County Judg . oi) senieiiinieed’ esac and other avenues; bids until Aug. 16 
St.. Wilkesboro, to Reddies River bridge ; bids adam road, with bituminous surface, from W. Va., Moundsville Marshall . Co y 

ntil Aug. 15; J. B. Roach, Engr. (See Ma iii Paints Atlee te Wien < CGaatins - Mitat ( mrs.: roads: vote on $1,000,000 bond 
chinery Wanted—Paving.) way No. 10; bids until Aug. 15. (See Ma W. Va., Woodsdale (near Wheeling).—Town, ol 

Okla., Cushing.—City, S. P. Alles, Mayor; chinery Wanted—Road Construction.) R. B. Naylor, Mayor; street improvements; in 
15,000 sq. yds. brick paving; $52 85; Clarence i oe Harris County Commrs.; $100,000 bonds. 

\. Wood, Engr., Stillwater; W. G. Humph- tity and rescarify 7.41 mi. Houston-Crosby W. Va., Wheeling—Ohio County Cor 
theidad Weta — Muskeges, Cul (Lately road No. 1: 244 ft. wide; $16,112; Miller & John H. C. Underwood, Clk.; resurface with br 
noted Saviting Sees.) son, Contrs., Crosby on concrete base portion National Rd n 
Okla., Henryetta.—City; 19 blocks paving; Sox. ‘Bisunton Ey, ee ee Wheeling Island; bids opened Aug. 11; W. 0. . 
1 


*k, surfaced with asphalt; Park & Moran, . . we —_ ne — 
brick, surfaced 1 aspha Pa & i cement concrete pavements, etc., on 1.859 mi. McCluskey, Jr., Road Engr (s Machinery 


ontrs., skogee, Okla. zately noted in t : ‘on tior 
Contrs.. Muskogec (Lately noted 1 Houston-Crosby road No. 4: 16 ft. wide; $56,- Wanted—Road Construction.) ; 
viting bids.) ~ n . . - . ™ 
067; Houston Constr. Co., Contr., 518-18 Com . 
Okla... Muskogee.—Cit . V. Gilbert, Clk nercis 2 - Plde ‘ ba ‘ e . a 
kia., Muckeges.—Chty, W. W. Gilber mercial Bank Bldg Sewer Construction. it 
gravel Cherokee St., Southside Blvd. to citys on . ’ 
2 ty ls hs : rex., Jasper Jasper County Commrs . , 
limits; width 70 ft.; bids until Aug. 15. (See al , 1621 mi. Hict No. 7 f Ala.. Jackson.—City ; sewer and street te 
gravel surfacing 16.2 ghway No. 7 . a 
oe sp “ cs-spaptnen rom “Aug. 19 on $105,000 bonds. Address The Mayor er 


Machinery Wanted—Paving.) Jasper west $110,813 Smith Bro Contr 
Okla., Muskogee.—City, W. W. Gilbert, CIK.: Crockett Ala., Roanoke.—City; extend and improve 
$25.0) bonds n 


sewer and water systems; vote 














pave E. Broadway, W. Broadway, Court and T . . 
other streets; bids until Aug. 15 (See Ma ese oe onan . ee ee Address The Mayor " 
: : gravel surfacing 4.23 mi. Highway No. 7, from Al 
chinery Wanted—Paving.) Maan Cmte ‘Cis. tn Jasper; $15,669 : Ark., Springdale. — Springdale Improvement 
Okla., Tulsa City Commrs.; 69,000 yds. Smith Bros., Contrs., Crockett. Dist.; construct sewer and water systems. - 
street paving ; $333,428.54; Parker-Washington Tex., Lockhart—Caléwell County Commrs., Fla., Jacksonville City Comsn., John §S el 
Co., Contr., St. Louis, Mo. (Lately noted.) J. T. Ellis, County Judge: repair drainage Bond, Chrmn.; veted $200,000 bonds (Lately me 
Ss. C., Columbia.—Richland County Com structures and gravel road on Federal-aia ™°ted to vote.) ir 
missioners; roads; voted $2,000,000 bonds. section, State Highway No. 3: 1400 cu. yds. Fla., St. Augustine. — Sewers; contemplates 
(Lately noted to vote.) gravel; bids until Aug. 13: W. O. Wasbington, $400,000 to $450,000 bonds. Address The Mayor M 
S. ¢ Edgefield —Edgefield County Commrs.; Engr (See Machinery Wanted—Road Con Ky Lexington. Ashland Park Realty ft 
<.42 mi. top-soil road, and one 5(-ft. clear span _ struction.) Co.; sewer mains. I 
concrete bridge over Log Creek ; 24,057 cu. yds Tex., Mount Vernon.—Franklin County Com Md., Crisfield.—City, Chas. F. Richardso1 $1 
top soil; bids until Aug. 26. (See Machinery missioners; vote Aug. 16 on $500,000 road Mayor: sewers: 8000 ft. 6 to 20-in. sewers 
Wanted—Road Construction.) bends und appurtenant works; bids until Aug. 18; M 
S. C., Gaffney.—Town; pave 15 blocks. Ad Tex.. Rust Cherokee County Commrs.: Norton, Bird & Whitman, Engrs., Munsey to 
dress The Mayor roads in Dist. No. 2: voted $350,000 bonds Bidg., Baltimore (Lately noted inviting ‘ 
Ss. C., Spartanburg City, J. F. Floyd Seymour taylor County Commrs —— 
Mayor improve streets; $200,000 bonds Piapic 2 : : Mo., Boonville. — City, Chas. W. Journey, eo 
: » mi. graded earth road; section High : 
Supersedes recent item.) way No. 30: $13,997: Nat G. Mitchell. County Mayor; sewer-system improvements; voted : 
enn Ashland City Cheatham County Judge: A 4. Harrison, Contr. Seymour, *-% bonds. (Supersedes recent item.) 
(ommrs.: roads; $80,000 bonds (Lately noted inviting bids.) Mo., Holden City, O. G. Boisseau, Mayor; 
renn., Camden Benton County Commrs.; ee Sharan ~—Heaveen Ceante Comman main and lateral sewers and disposal plant . 
, roads; vote Sept. 10 on $200,000 bonds roads ; plan $7,000,000 bond issue ‘ various districts; bids until Aug. 11; M 
Fenn., Chattanooga Department Streets a 7 : ; . ,98T ft. 8 to 15-in. pipe; 1070 ft. %-in. G. I Ww 
wa Sewers. EB. D. Bass, Comier.: coment cide rex., Vernon Wilbarger County Com- ) pe for sewer connections; septic tank 
walks and conerete curbing on Union and MSsteners, 13,000 sq. yds. concrete or mono- sjudge bed, et Archer & Stevens, Conslt W 
Wika: eke sian Mnatee When wie a lithic brick road; H. K. McCollum, Contr., PFnyers Kansas City Lately noted (See 
nd No. 8); bids until Aug. 16. (See Machin- rt Worth, Tex Machinery Wanted—Sewer Construction.) ' 
Wanted—Paving.) Tex Wichita Falls Wichita County N. C., Benson.—Town, Claude ¢ Canady, J 
rer Columbia.—City, W. P. Erwir Re Commrs., J. P. Jones, County Judge cor Mayor; sewer lines and dispos Tank $ ‘ 
order ; 10,000 sq. yds. asphaltic conerete pay crete highway; North Texas Stone Co., 000; $6500 Imhoff tank; Tucker & Laxton 
x on macadam base; 3500 lin, ft. curb and Contr. (Lately noted.) Contrs., Charlotte, N. C.; Gilbert C. White, i 
g er: bids opened Aug. 8 (See Machinery Va.. Bristol. — City; street improvements Engr., Durham, N. C. u 
WV ed—Paving.) $100.0) bonds. Address The Mayor. N. C., Greensboro.—City, O. M. Hunt, Cl ! P 





writing to parties mentioned in this department, it will be of advantage to all concerned if the Manufacturers Record is mentioned 
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—— =a 
extend § system: additional lines ; $25,00 f brick and steel building $50,000 Ge M I nvill Cit Chas. W 
ends spindles I ! y $200.04 elect drive M I improve water-works i . 
‘ 4 Will sten City B I God daily capacity ) Ibs < racts let . supers 
w M sewel d water systems; # N. Shelby—Ya I R. Cash, Gaff c., 4 ‘ 0. 3 
o sewers, S to } bids until Aug sS. ¢ 10,000-sp l mi $4 .) 
; W \ idows, Williamstor 7. a. a “4 rr B Y ey " ss Ww 
\) sit. Engr IWS West Ave Rich x Fi n-va reported N. W . 
\ See Machinery Wanted—Sewers.) 
Ss. ¢ Andersor Hos Ander los 
oO Bow ( v sewer syste! Mill | fi ‘ Pres pl 
bonds Address rhe Mayor rc 0 : y 
i ’ ote.) t aS 
. Bristol—Dyehous iu : 
On l ( v sewer-disposal plant Mills: dvehous stars hrf ! 
bonds. Address The Mayor re ! t I : 
w. \ Hi nete Cit 12-in. vitrified Grimes Constr ( ( ( . 
8 between 4th and 5th Sts atera renn., Knoxville—Underweat Appalachiar ‘ 
ewel necting with main sewer on 29th St Mills 30.000 addition stories I 
rol and 5th Aves.; lateral sewer from 19 ft os 
oth t nters Rd yids unti ig. 20; Ms 
mth to Winters Be. ; | oe fat = Va., Bristol—Hos las. P. Gr \ Ww. TM \ N 
Mise Comn Sewers, etce.; A. B. Maupin, 
: M son City lent “ ry ll I ‘ I \V \ 
City Eng Lately noted opened bids May el Raat: la lined "at ae ae ' \ os, af . 
departments two fireproof bri l lding s 
w. \ Martinsburg.—-City, H. G ® stories x80 { 11 stor r ' , 
Mavo sanitary sewers d disposal m spt lit ave , 
. = 1 
bids til Aug. 21: Chas. F. Mebus, purcl ‘ 
WT nd Title Bldg *hiladelphia, Pa : 
07 id I Bld I la poe \ i ee — . # ns , , 
(Late noted opened bids July 12.) one Bitte ates dd P ” 
... v7 g & ¢ I 
thi ; ; » ~ , , 
y . 
Shipbuilding Plants. Water-Works. Oo ( 
Fl ram Schooner Barges A Jacksot Ci water-wo ) | ‘ 
’ d Gulf Shipbuilding Co.'s pl Aug ) @15 } is Address TI M l iM \ 
machinery 
Al Roa Cc improve 1 exter M 
ac. water nd sewer syste ye 4 ) ( , ( Kk 
Telephone Systems. patios. tien: Sieid ' . 
\ Fredericksburg.—Northern Neck Te le Ark., Springdale.—Springdale Improvement “ 
phone & Telegraph increased $25,000; pist.; construct water and sewer systems ‘ I , C. 1. 4 g 
nprovements I x A I x ! 
Fla., St Augustine City Ww r-works 
t B40) $45 - I phous pumpl 
contemplates $400,000 to $400,000 bonds Ad 
43 s ~ = it = ph ta - 
Textile Mills. dress The Mayor ' G. P. M ; 
ns ng ) r ri 
La.. New Orleans — Silk Hosiery. — Osigian Ga., Columbus City, Chas. F. Jordar : yum} 0G.P.M 2 
Silk Mills organized ; $1,000,000; S. Odenheimer, Supt water-works improve ts $15.00 vi noite pumy & 
rh ps ‘ 
Prest.; Wm. Edenborn, V.-P.; V. K. Osigian, filter, increase daily capacity 1,000,000 gals.;  y, itch Eners Kansas Cit M ly 
V..P. and Mg D. L. Richardson, Secy.; 2- 6,000,000-gal. capacity pump; several hundred , See Mach ey W i—W nostra. } 
story mill building; hatch silkworm eggs in meters On? iW 
: rtshor ‘ ' 
basement ; until later purchase raw material ; Ga.. Swainsboro City: water and sewer Ser vV.V.1 & « , 
mfre. silk hosiery. plant; $50.00 bonds. Address. The Mayor Col i Bld Oklal ‘ 
Mo., St. Louis—Bleachery.—Lowell Bleach Ky.. Ashland.—City, H. R. Dysard, Mayor; Okl p 
ery, 7700 Polk St.; plant addition; 3 stories pumping station and filtration plant; coagu- conta ee F 
and basement; 100 ft. square; slow-burning jating and clear-water basins and _ statior ; Col BI Okl Cite 
‘ ; . , ; 4 ating ¢ { ‘ { f stati ors ¥ i Bldg , 
mill; machinery for finishing textile fabrics; 95 999-c¢a]. wash-water tank: cast-iron pipe and 
ing - . - aw; . on Pe 0 erry ( \ | d 
bleaching, dyeing, et« contract awarded  gttings; bids until Aug. 18; Alvord & Burdick, ligt 
- lectr Pe syste " 60 
Aug. b Engrs., 1417 Hartford Bldg., Chicago, II an Ae 
P . . = s ddress ‘ 
N. C., Laurinburg — Yarr Prince Cotton (Lately noted opened bids July 24.) 
Mills Co mill: 3 ft.; 12,000 spindles; Kr.. Ashland City Hi. R. Dvysard. Mayor OR! Ricl isvill - : ' nd 
tric drive s whinery; R. C. Biber ‘ . « 
electric _driy ; ha sgl hinery; R. C. Biber- jumping station and filtration plant; coagu Er Coleord BI OKI 
stein, Engr.-Archt., Charlotte (Lately noted j.ting and clear-water basins and station s - 
inepte api S50 M), ) n 7 
ineptd. capital & ‘ building ; 000-gal. wash-water tank; cast ™ * FI . H. K. Gil 
N. C., Maiden — Yarn Carolina Cotton jron pipe and fittings: bids until Aug ' . we oe ° - 
Mills, W. B. Murray, Prest addition 104x250 Alvord & Burdick. Engrs., 1417 Hartford Bldg I ( t 
ft.; $35,000; 6000 spindles: electric power; has Chicago (Lately noted opened bids July 24.) s templ \ gg | i Ad 
machinery (Lately noted increasing capital Ky., Lexington.—Ashland Park Realty Co The M 
$100,000. ) water mains rex., Br Ci 1. W.G M 
N. C., Maiden Yarr Carolina Cotton La., Glenmora.—City, A. P. Pringle, Mayor Aug. 2 a ) bonds purel n 
Mills ; additional plant ; 6000 spindles; Nos. 20 water-works improvements; cast-iron and gal Pow ( See Mach y Wa I 
0 yarn (Lately noted ineptd., $100,000 vanized pipe, fittings, fire hydrants, valves ] Ci City ¢ st 
capital.) and boxes, pumping set, deep well, reservoir rete dar Henry Exall Elrod ¢ ‘ it 
N. C.. Monroe—Ginghams. — Chas. Iceman: 2nd elevated tank; bids until Aug. 28; Xavier Eng Dallas, Tex 
$0.00) gingham mill: rumored A. Kramer, Consut. Engr., Magnolia, Miss 
. : 3 : = (See Machinery Wanted—Water-works Equip , ° 
N. C., Monroe Underwear Iceman Knit ecto ‘ W oodworking Plants. 
< Mills ineptd.; $150,000; Chas. Iceman ; = os » : 
eons Miss., Hollandale. — City, J. A. MeAlpin, Ark., Little Ros Caske I 
Mayor: water-works improvements; cast-iron ‘®* . rs 1; D.C, Remy ' 
x € Ronda—Cotton Yarns Ronda Cotton r M 
Mills ir td S500 (4) R. D. Grier, Prest = ene gaivantoes pepe. Stings, Sve Sucmante 
= Saal . Tce ones e ° valves and boxes, oil engine and deep-well EK, Axle. aI ar 
ure ? oote, Se reas oe ~ ‘ 
Church, V.-I A. V. 1 - as pumping set: bids until Sept. 4; Xavier A \ I ! I Sing \ le 
! dir MN) spindles (See ( V¢ - 
_ _— pind : : fachinery Kramer, Conslt. Engr., Magnolia, Miss. (See llar ( ‘ s 3 \ 
d—Boilers ; Heaters: Pump; Generator.) ysachinery Wanted—Water-works Equipment B. I I Mgr I > 
N. C., Rockingham—Print Cloths.—Hannah Miss., Leland—Town, J. H. O’Quinn, Clk. Se | s 
; tt Mills ; enlarge mill 40 per cent ™ boring 10-in. well, 500 ft. deep, top 16 in. for l 
s; 5000 spindles ; T. C. Thompson & Bro., 499 ft.- electrie motor-driven pump, necessary > 
( s.. Charlotte, N. ¢ machinery to deliver 600 gals. water per mir 
m4 Rutherfordton—Y Grace ¢ n or two 6-in. wells, 600 gals. per mir bids u ( “ J | 
Mill Co. organized; § 000; B. J. Dobbins, til Sept Machinery Wanted—Well a v.-3 I ! 
Prest.; W. A. Harrill, Seey.-Treas.; 300x125 poring and Equipment.) 
In writing to parties mentioned in this department, it will be of advantage to all concerned Manufa s R i is 
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Ky., Ashland—Furniture.—M, F. Field, 504 EF. 
Lexington Ave.: 6 stories and basement; 50x 
143-ft open bids Sept. 15; 
Frank L. Packard, Archt., Columbus, O 


Shingles.—H. A. 


fireproof building: 


Fla., Panasoffkee Brown ; 


rebuild shingle mill 
United Casket 


Ky Louisville Caskets 


Co. ineptd $300,000 It. M. Reese; factory 
tor caskets 
N. (., Hamlet Sash, Doors, ete Hamlet 


Mfg. Co. organized; HL. E. Gibbons, Prest 
M. W. Nicholson, Secy.-Treas (Lately noted 
under N (., Raleigh as ineptd., capital 


$25.00), ) 


N. (., High Point—Chairs.—Barton-Johnson 


Chair Co. ineptd. ; $50,000; James H. Johnson 


Barrels.—G. M. Yancey ; lime 
(See Machinery Wanted—Wood 


N. C., Sevier 
barrel plant 
working Machinery.) 

Va., Norfolk 
Womble ; 

W. Va., Charleston 
Woodrum & McCoy Furniture Co. 
$20,000: J. A. PFiteh 


Woodworking Clarence E 
erect plant 
Fitch, 


ineptd. ; 


Furniture 


Fire Damage. 

Ala Brantley.—Standard Chemical & Oil 
Co.'s ginnery 
Fla., Eustis 


nery ; $22,000 


Griffin Cotton Gin Co.'s gin 


Ark., Greenwood.—Citizens’ Natl. Bank ; loss 


$10,000 


Fla., Sanford.—Seminole Garage; N. H. Gar 


ner and J. B. Lawson, owners 


Mo., St. Joseph.—Domino Bakery; $10,000. 


Cooper's Co-operative 


Jr., Mgr.; 


N. C., Henderson 


warehouse, D. Y¥. Cooper ware 


house: loss $35,000 





N. C., Salisbury.—Frank McBride's residence. 


x =< Inman.—Reuben Bryant's residence 
near Inman 
Tenn Nashville.—Victoria Oil & Refining 


(o., South Nashville; loss $20,000. 


Tes Cameron E. J Febesta’s machine 


shop R000 
Tex., Hamlin Hamlin Mill & Elevator; 


Municipal farm buildings; 
Address The Mayor 


rex Llouston 
loss $10,000 to $15,000 
rex., Houston March Culmore’s apart 
ment; loss $12,000 
Houston & Texas Central 
Ilous 


Tex., Hutchins 
R. R I. A. Cottingham, Chief Engr., 


fon Passenger station 


rex., Waco.—Frank Keton's bakery ; $25,000 


Chicago, 


Wheeling Wilson & Co., 


loss $10,000 


W. Va 


branch building 


Damaged by Flood. 





N. ¢ Goldsboro State Hospital for Negro 
Insane: loss $ W) 
Okla Waurika Interstate Cotton Com 


press Co.'s plant 


BUILDING NEWS 


EXPLANATORY. 
Buildings costing less than $10,000 not covered in these reports. 


BUILDINGS 


Apartment-Houses. 
Ala., Mobile.—L. J. Mahle, Box 838; $25,000 
apartment-house lately noted; 6 suites; 44x76 
tapestry brick; 





ft.: 3 stories and basement; 
cement trim: slate-surfaced composition shin 
gle roof; subfloors over deadening felt; oak 
steam heat; city lights; cement walks; 
(See Machinery Wanted 

Elevators; 


finish ; 
bids open Aug. 15 
Building Material; Heating Plant; 
Electric Fixtures.) 

Model Apartments Co., W. C. 


stories: fire 


Ga., Albany. 
Dunham; 1 or 2 apartments; 
suites; 5 rooms and baths; porches 


proof ; 12 


Ky., Ashland.—J. E 
Bldg. ; $15,000 apartment 


King, Areht., Gaylord 


La., Alexandria.—Elks’ Lodge, J. F. Foisy 
Chrmn. Comm remodel home $50,000 
Okla., Tulsa.—C, F 


ment 


Yeager; $30,000 apart 


Tent Knoxville—John Bowman; improve 





Richelieu porch; tile 

hall; elevator, et« 

‘., Florence W. J. Wilkins & Co., 
$100,000 apartment house. 

Worth.—R 


2 stories; 24 rooms 


apartments ; 


Ss. ( 
Archts 


Zimmerman; $12,000 


Tex., Fort 
apartment: 


Association and Fraternal. 
Ark., Blytheville.—Woodmen of the World 


> Stories; 112x112 ft 


lodge building ; 


Ark., Little Rock 
building at 3d and Scott Sts 
D. C., Washington.—Columbia Lodge, B. P 
O. E., T St., between 9th and 10th Sts.: re 


Salvation Army: $50,006 


2 stories 


} stories; brick ; $18,000; Hat 


model building : 
ton & Co., Archts 12th and 
about Aug. 15. 


E Sts.: bids 


In writing to parties mentioned in 





PROPOSED 


Ga., Macon.—Fort Hawkins Free and Ac 
cepted Masons; building 

Agudath Achim Congrega 
$20,000 


Ga., Savannah 
tion, A. Levy, Chrmn. Building Comm 


ynag 





Ky.. Owensboro.—Knights of Columbus: $75,- 


000 to $100,000 clubhouse ; stone front: 3 stories. 


Santa Maria Council 


ieo. J 
annex to temple at Algiers 


La New Orleans 
Knights of Columbus 
Knight ; 

Okla., Holdenville 
ering $50,000 to $75,000 temple 


Powell, Grand 


Masonic Lodge: consid 


Bank and Office. 


Ala., Andalusia National 
story bank and office building. 


First Bank 4 


Ala.. Montgomery Fourth National Bank; 
remodel buildings 


Ark., Helena.—Philip and Jos. L. Solomon; 


office building. 
Ark., Helena 
building ; 


Capt. D. T. Hargraves; office 


& stories: elevators 


Ga., Zebulon Bank of Zebulon; building. 


Ky., Middlesboro.—National Bank of Mid- 
$60,000 bank and office building: 2 
Joseph & Joseph, Archts., 


Louisville. 


dlesboro 
stories; 25x100 ft 
Atherton Bldg., 
Ma Salisbury People’s Natl 
Perry, Prest bank and office building 
Miss.. Gulfport.—People’s Bank; considering 
erecting brick building 
Oklahoma Gas & 


$100,000 office 


Okla., Oklahoma City 
Electrie Co., Insurance Bldg 
building 
erete and brick reinfo 


stories: 50x140 ft reinforced con 
reed concrete floors 


] 


this department, it will be of advantage to all concerned 





concrete foundation; Parr & Hawk 
501 Security Bldg. 


Archts,, 


People’s Bank, W. FP 
l-story addition 


. <€ Beaufort 


, 


Marscher, Cash 


Tex., Bay City.—First State Bar ere 
building 

Tex., El Paso.—Federal Reserve B Dal 
las $125,000) branch building; 2 stories and 


basement ; conerete; ¢ Bargle 


Archt. 


fireproot : 
baugh (Lately noted.) 


Va., Culpeper. — Culpeper National Bank 
$6),00) building: 3 stories and basement: 4 
li) ft structural steel frame, lim 


stone, face brick, 


fireproof ; 
structural and ornamental 
iron; granite base: cement and slag roof 
hollow tile reinforced concrete floors; electric 
lights: bids until Aug. 19; plans and specif 
cations at office W. S. Plager, Archt 1930 
Kearney St. N. E., Washington, D. ¢ Wills 
Egelhof Co., 101 Park Ave., New Yor esti 
mating. (Lately noted to open bids Aug. 1.) 

Va., East Radford.—Farmers and Merchants 
Bank; $20,000 building; bank fixtures and 
vault door to be purchased later; 
Bristol, Tenn.-Va. (Previous- 


rhos. §. 
Brown, Archt., 
ly noted.) 


Churches, 


saptist congregatic Re 


Ala... Monroeville 
Kk. M. Moseley, pastor: brick building 
Ala ruscaloosa. — First Methodist Churet 
2 Boukin, Chrmn. Building Comm bids 
1 for auditorium; plans and sp 
s at office Harrison Real Estate, 239 6t! 
st (Lately noted.) 

Ark., Conway Presbyterian Church 11) 008 
building Address The Pastor. 

Ga,, Atlanta.—Assyrian Catholic Chure! I 
S. Najjar, 138 Whitehall St.; building 

Ga Atlanta.—Ahavath Achim Congreg 
J. Dorfan. Prest $75,000 to $100,000 syna 
rogue auditorium ; 
pacity, 1500; Charles H 
L. Hirsch, Associate Archts 


Ga., Bronwood. 


classrooms; seating ca 
Hopsen and Harr 
(Lately noted.) 
Baptist Church, Rey. Claude 
Bridges, Pastor; building. 
Ga., Bronwood faptist Church, Rey. T. F 
Callaway, Pastor; building. 

Ga., Madras. — Colored Methodist Churct 
Rev. R. T. Jackson, Pastor; building. 

Ky., Richmond.—First Presbyterian Church 
Robt. R. Burnam, Chrmn. Building Comm 
$25.00) building; 1 story and basement; Brin 
ton B. Davis, Archt., 1417 Starks Bldg., Louis 
ville, Ky. 

Md., Hyattsville-—First Methodist Episcopa 
Chureh South: building at Marion and Mary 
land Aves. Address The Pastor 
Methodist Episcopal 
Building 


Miss., Crystal Springs.- 
Church, J. E. Wilson, Seey 
receives bids Aug. 15 for building; plans and 
Brodie, Archt., Bir- 


E. Wilson. (Lately 


specification with T. L. 
mingham, Ala., or with J 
noted.) 

Baptist Church, A. 8S 
Comm. ; $15.1" 


Ilome 
Building 


Mo Prairi¢ 


Meredith, Chrmn 


building; S2x66 ft frame; asbestos shingle 
root wood floors hot air; home electri 
lights; August Helfert, Archt., Tedalia, Mo 


Methodist Epises 
Address The Past 


Mad Relay 
2-story addition 


Relay 


Church 


N ( Rutherford Colleg Methodis 
Church: building. Address The Pastor 

Mo., St. Joseph.—First Presbyterian Chur 
Graham ¢ Lacy, Chrmn. Committee; 
Sunday-school ; stories: 50x60 ft.: reinfor 


reinforeed concrete floors 
Eckel & Aldrick, Are 


(Previously noted.) 


conerete and brick 


concrete foundation ; 
Corb Bldg 
N ( Concord Calvary Evangel 


Churet bids until Aug is 


the Manufacturers Record is mentioned. 
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church. Address Rev. Charles H. Day, Pas 
tor, 181 N Church St. 
nN. C., Lake Junaluska.—Southern Methodist 


Church Sunday-school Board ; $75,000 building ; 
)-room dormitory. 

N 
building 


C.. Reidsville-—John F. Scott; apartment 
(See Dwellings.) 

ee. Church; $25,000 
building ; 60x60 ft.; stone, brick and brick ve 
B. Mendenhall, Greer, 8S. C. 


Greer.—Presbyterian 


neer Address J. 
(Lately noted.) 
building 


Tex., Boerne.—Methodist Church ; 

Address The Pastor. 

rex., Devine.—Catholie Church ; $17,500 build 
ing: white limestone 43x95 ft arched and 
beam type ceiling: oak trim: seat 500 

r Fort Worth.—North Side Presbyterian 
Chureh, Rev. E. A. Lindsey, Pastor; church. 

TX Fort Worth.—Beth-El Building Com 
mit $100,000 temple at Broadway and Gal 
ves Ave 

Te Harrisburg Holy Cross Church: 
veneered hollow tile and concrete building; 
Rey. L. Valentine Lee, Rector 

Tex Houston.—St. Andrew's Church, Rev 
Arthur Hl. Marshall, Reetor: $20.900 building 
n Houston Heights; veneered hollow tile and 
concrete 

Tt Marshall.—First Baptist Church, Res 
M. E. Hudson, pastor: $100,000 building ; 80x10 
ft } stories: brick and stone: concrete foun 
dation: asbestos or metal shingle roof; steam 
heat: electric lighting: C. W. Bulger & Son 
Archts., Praetorian Bldg., Dallas, Tex. (Late 
ly noted.) 

Tex... Uvalde.—Baptist Church, Rev. C. F. 
Andrews, Pastor: building; 88x99 ft.; base 
ment. 

Va., Norfolk.—Beth El Congregation, care J. 


Crookin, 616 Church St. ; $100,000 synagogue; 1 


story: Peebles & Ferguson, Archts., Law Bldg. 

Va., Pulaski. — Presbyterian Church, Rey. 
Holmes Rolston, Pastor; $40,000 church and 
Sunday-school; 1 and 2 stories; 56x91 ft.; 
Craighill & Cardwell, Archts., People’s Bank 
Bldg.: receive bids until Aug. 26; M. P. Lan 


dis, Chrmn. Building Comm. (Lately noted.) 


City and County. 
Ky., Morgantown—Detention Home.—Magno 
lia County Court, A. W. Bowlby, Prest. ; $70, 
detention home: 3 and 
basement: 46x103 ft.; 2 30x68 
ft bids until Aug. 
Archt., Felming Bldg. 


000 juvenile stories 


wings, 2 


12; Elmer F. 


stories: 


Jacobs, 


Station 
Address City 


N. C., Asheville — Comfort 
$35.000 to $50,000 comfort station. 


City: 
Commrs. 
N. 


missioners; 


C., Goldsboro—Memorial.—County Com 
$200,000 memorial community build- 


ing; swimming pool; auditorium, seating 2000. 


N - 
Aldermen 
bond 


Board 
$85,000 


Winston-Salem 
authorized 
purchase 


Municipal. 
election on 


for 


of 


issue to site municipal 
building. 

Okla., Enid—Convention Hall.—City consider- 
ing $250,000 bonds. Address The Mayor. 
Hall.—City will 
hall; auditorium quar 
ters for fire department. Address The Mayor. 





Okla., Sallisaw—City vote 


on bonds to erect city 


Tenn., Chattanooga.—Memorial Auditorium 
City memorial additorium; R. H Hunt, 
Archt. { Previously noted.) 

Tex., San Antonio—Auditorium, ete.—City 
voted $500,000 bonds for auditorium; $200,000 
bonds for market and cold-storage plant. Ad- 
dress The Mayor. (Lately noted.) 

rex., Texarkana—Fire Station.—City Com- 
missioners, W. J. DeFee, Secy.; bids until 
Aug. 8 for $10,000 fire station in Rose Hill; 


Plans and specifications with Witt, Seibert & 


In writing to parties mentioned in this department 








Halsey, Archts., 809 Texarkana Natl. Bank Equitable Bldg., 8 dwellings, 2438-2452 Lal 
Bldg. (Previously noted.) view Ave 20x30 ft slag roofs; furnac 
W. Va., Charleston.—City votes August 20 on Peat; $16.00; S. Russell, Archt., 1 E, Lexing 
$1,000,000 bonds, including $500,000 for city hall, '0" St.; construction by owner 
$100,000 jail, $50,000 fire station, $50,000 stables, Mal Baltimo re J Albert Cassed) 8 N 
$300,000 sewers. Address The Mayor. (Lately roadway residence Forest Park Toh r 
noted.) Forsythe Archt., 2 St. Paul St 
Ma Baltimore john E. Semmes S2 's 
‘ 
Courthouses. Equitable Bldg.; residence at Guilf 8x4 
’ brich slate f he vater hea ds 
Ark., Blytheville Courthouse Commrs., W a . ees iia Tt Winks ‘ 
I. Williams, Seey bids until Sept. 8 to erect 
7 N. Charles St 
$135,000 courthouse: 100x80 ft conerete and 
} q ‘ x 
brick; tile or cement roof; reinforced con Mi fowson.—Bla & DD ‘ 
erete floors: furnace heat; plans and specifi- ‘ @''* st Baltimore er « w 
cations at office of secretary after Aug. 15, or fOr’ ©! 8; Initial oper 
obtainable from office Mitchell Selligman and rooting d heating at 
i 2 P ' = 
}. A. Edelsvard, Archts., 601-2 Citizens’ Bat Mr. I \reh ns by 
Bldg.. Pine Bluff, Ark. (Previously noted.) Miss., Clarksdale.—Mann & Gatling, Arc} 
. . ir Bide ‘ his $0) 0 
Tenn., Blountville-——Sullivan County Court- "C'™'! Bldg., Memphi ; ’ : 
house Commrs., D. A. Barger, Chrmn.: bricl * rick veneer; stone (rin se £0 
and reinforced concrete courthouse Thos. S . hot-water he 
Brown and G. W. Burnett, Asso. Archts.. Bris Mo., Jefferson ( D. M. Ol re 
tol, Tenn.-Va Huddle & Kingsolver, lowest model residence $20,000 
bidders at $85,408 (Previously noted I Fort Worth lL. I Hawes $25 0% 
Ww Va., Huntington Boone Count Cor siden 
missioners : $300,000 courthouse stone cupola N. ¢ Charl Henderse & Ki il 
effect contract for interior furnishings Building Co 0 bungalows: « sider 
8.000, to Artie D. Mead eral dwellings in Myers Par ‘ 
N. ¢ Mt. FP) t Jol s 
Dwellings. dwellings ; fr $24.04 
Ala Bessemer 4;corge Shaw residence t N.C Reidsvill John I si 
ly r 7] 
West Lak¢ dwellings so apart! house 
Ark Little Rock.—O. 8S. Poe $20.00 resi Okla Fred } Dr. J Acnus ( ! 
dence stories; brick veneer hollow til 
roof: steam heat Okla., Frederic W. H. Huss ( nty 
Ark., Little Rock Herman-McCain Con- 7¥dse; residence 
struction Co $10,000 residence: stories Okla., Frederic Z. Z. Rogers, Ma ( 
brick veneer dence N, lith St. and Gladstone Ave 
D. C., Washington.—D. J. Dunigan, 1410 H Okla Tulsa.—I E Abbott $ " 
St. N. W.: 20 detached bungalows on Allison dence 
and Webster Sts. and 7th and Illinois Aves s CC Andersor I R Led ter rT 
D. C., Washington.—Virginia Housing Corp., residence; day labor 
capital $50,000, ineptd. by Fred 8S. Swindell, S ¢.. Anderson —L. B. Hort« : 
W. J. Dow and others to erect dwellings, etc. denee: day labor 
D. C., Washington.—O. R. Pederson, 4 dwell Ss Cc Cheraw Mr Duvall 226.0 res 
ings, 2902-06 and 2908-10 20th St frame dence: W. J. Wilkins & Co.. Archts loren¢ 
$11,100; construction by owner Ss. ¢ 
PD. ¢.. Washington. F. M. Criswell; 2 S. C., Reidsville—B. F. Sprinkle; 20 4 
dwellings; 918-20 Longfellow St brick ; cost ings 
$11,000; construction by owner . . 
1 a ere Tenn., Chattanooga.—Clifton Hills ¢ é 
Fla., Crooked Lake.—I. A. Yarnell; resi bungalows 
dence. . 
gE < Hartsville.—Mr. Wiles $15,000 res 
Fla., Miami.—J. W. Sleight; residence and genee. Ww, J. Wilkins & Co., Archts loren 
garage. S 4 
Fla., Miami William I. Phillips; $10,000 S. ¢.. Rock Hill.—J. ¢ Cauther 8 a 
residence; 2 stories: hollow tile and stucco: dwellings 
12 rooms; spiral stairway; tile roof rain 
renn Knoxvills ran if M 
water plant; automatic crusher system, ca ‘oe: , 
: . . eres esnience 
pacity 15,000 gal also tile garage Gordon 
E. Mayer, Archt., Hippodrome Bldg., Miami rex., Dallas.—Dines Building Co, ; $20,004 
- “ B residence stories brick veneer 
Ky., Shelbyville.—R. E. Gilbert; residence saa . : 
Address Joseph & Joseph, Archts., Atherton Tex., Fairfield.—W. M. Rice Const: 
Bldg., Louisville. Cc Amarillo, Tex. : 5 dwellings 
La., Vinton.—S. A. Fairchild; $11,000 resi rex., Fort Worth.—J. H. Barwise; 340,00 
dence residence 
La., Vinton.—M. C. L. Barrett : $10,000 bunga rex., San Ant George D. Bil $10.4 
low: A. H. Humphries, Archt., Lake Charles residence ; 2 stories rvonis ile and 
Md., Baltimore.—Harry Hl. Mahool, Tex., San Antonio.—Charles Belling . 
Carroll Bldg. ; residence. dwellings ; $30,00¢ 
M1i., Baltimore.—Frank ©. Singer, Jr.. 600 rex., Shern bc. r: § 
Equitable Bidg 13 dwellings in 2500 block ng 
Garrison Blvd.; 2% stories; brick ; $15,000 Va Bristol.—Re I I’ pL 
Md., Baltimore. — George Schoenhals, 2001 Until Aug. 9 for $20.14 mache SOxib I 
Eastern Ave.: several dwellings, Park Heights und tile tile roof: w a 
Ave. loors s im r hot-wa ! we lk 
» ‘ tr light Hl. Dori Are! I l I 
Md., Baltimore H J Fisher; residences 
3400 Powhatan Ave frame L, shape Va Ricehu ! PY. 1. Lipseor 6.0" 
35x25 and 32 ft slate roof; hot-water heat stories; b rool tr 
s opened Aug. 9; J. Moxley, J1 Archt ghts 76 f Hallett & Pra Arel M 
3414 Fairview Ave Bldg 
Md., Baltimore Acme Building Co., 511 Va., Salem.—Mrs. L. B. Al bung 
it will be of ad vantage to all concerned if the Manufacturers Record is mentioned 
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Va., Salem.—W. B. Whitescarver; residence 
W. Va.. Bluefield.—John Atwater; residence 
n Mountain View Addition 

W. Va.. Clarksburg.—Homer Bartlett; resi- 
dence ; 2 stories; brick. 

W. Va.. Fairmont.—Fairmont Mining Ma- 
chinery Co 4, 5 and 6-room dwellings; 
Dreher, Churchman, Paul & Ford, Archts., 
Philadelphia, Pa 

WwW Va 
$11.0) residence; brick and tile 


Huntington.—John W Williams ; 


Government and State. 


Okla rulsa Armory. — R. M. MeFarlin, 
Grant R. McCullough and others, committee 
to secure $150,000 to erect armory 

Tex Canadian—Postoftice—H. E. Hoover ; 


brick building for postoffice 


Hospitals, Sanitariums, Etc, 


D. «., Washington District of Columbia 
reported to ereet $800,000 Gallinger Hospital 
} stories; Snowden Ashford, 


Dessez, 1421 F St. N. W.. 


building 2 and 
Dist. Bldg.: Leon E 
Associaie Archts 
Ga., Millen.—Drs. R. Y 
doll, ¢ 
pital: I. P. Seroggs, Archt 


Lane, J. L. Kiren 


Thompson and others; Millen Hos 


Md., Spring Grove.—Spring Grove Hospital ; 
$25,000 building Josias Pennington, Archt.. 
Professional Bldg.: E. L. Reeder, Engr., 200 
W. Saratoga St., both Baltimore 

Miss.. Jackson.—Jackson Sanitarium; cap- 
ital $20,000; hospital 
Moore, H. B. Best, 


$50,000 hos 


N. C. Wilson.—Drs. K. C 
Db. S. Strickland and P. P. Lane; 
4) beds: city lighting; bids 
Address Dr. Moon 


pital / stories 
open about Sept. 15 
Paul's Sanitarium: home 
Address Sister 


Tex... Dallas.—St 
to accommodate 250 nurses 


Vincent 


Hotels. 


LD. 4 Washington.—Washington Properties 
Co.; reported to erect $2,000,000 apartment 
hotel, 16th St. Bivd., V St., W. St. and New 


Ifampshire Ave WSN115 ft 8 stories; 70 
rooms Ss. W 


ranging fhnance 


Straus & Co New York, ar 


Fla., Bartow.—Frank E. Malone, New York ; 
leased Oaks Hotel; remodel. 

Ga Hartwell.—J. A. W. Brown: hotel 

Ky.. Louisville-—Frank Fehr Bottling Works, 
418 Fehr St reported to erect $650,000 apart 
ment hotel: 10 stories and basement; 150x170 
ft.; Walter Ahlschlager, Archt., 111 W. Wash 
ington St., Chicago 

Ky., Middlesboro.—Four Seasons Hotel: im 
provements 

Md., Salisbury.—Shoreman Hotel Corp., Jesse 
I. Price, Prest.: Mark Cooper, Secy.; $200,000 
hotel 110 bedrooms, 67 baths, roof garden, 
grillroom, telegraph offices, barber shop. sam 
ple-rooms, et S stories: S4x85 ft tapestry 


brick limestone trim: steam heat: cement 
construct driveway: bids opened 
Barth & Son, New York, 


Address Mr. Cooper. 


sidewalks 
within 6 days: L 
will supply furnishings 
(Previously noted.) 
Tenn Jackson Hotel, H L. 
Mer $20,000 improvements: enlarge 


Southern 





lobby ; tile floors in corridors, hallways, lobby, 
writing-room: redecorate hallways: install 
kitchen equipment, ete 

Tex., Fairfield —W. L. Lott and others pro 
moting company to erect hotel; brick 

Tex., Fort Worth.—J. O. Hargrove, San An- 
tonio, and Wm. Nelson, Fort Worth; reported 
to erect $800,000 hotel: 250 rooms: brick and 


terra-cotta. 


Tex., Fort Worth.—C. C. Peters; remodel 
Mohawk Hotel; 3 stories; brick ; install steam 
heat; provide private baths, etc 

Tex., San Antonio R. E. Richey; $40,000 
hotel: 3 stories: fireproof; brick front and 
interlocking hollow tile siding; 40x102 ft 
Adams & Adams, Archts 

Tex., Weatherford.—Weatherford Hotel Co. 
(C. H. Ray and others) ; $100,000 hotel; 4 sto 
97x54 ft.; fireproof; brick ; 
50 rooms, 42 with private bath; roof garden, 
0x54 ft David S. Castle, Archt., 
Abilene, Tex. (Lately noted.) 

Va., Norton.—Norton Hotel; $75,000 building; 
reinforced concrete frame; 6 stories; Thos. 8. 
Bristol, Tenn.-Va. 


steel I-beams ; 


ries and basement ; 


2 elevators ; 


Brown, Archt., 

W. Va., Bluefield Matz Hotel Co., Geo. F. 
Stupalsky, Prest.; addition and improve: $30,- 
000; 6 stories and basement; enlarge dining 
room: construct 8 additional sample-rooms; 
provide additional baths; construct marble 
stairway from basement to 2d floor; repaint 
install heating system; Pedi- 
Kelly-Moyer Bldg.; re- 
(Previously noted.) 


and redecoraté 
go & Garry, Archts., 
ceiving bids 

W. Va., Fairmont 
Brooks Fleming, Prest 
000; brick; Barrett specification roof; plans 
ready Sept. 1; contract on percentage basis; 
Milburn Heister & Co., Archts., 
Bank, Washington, D. C 


Hotel Co., 
; 2-story addition ; $175,- 


Fairmont 


Union Savings 
(Previously noted.) 


Miscellaneous. 


Ala., Birmingham Clubhouse Phoenix 
Club; $50,000 clubhouse in Edgewood 
Clubhouse Waterbury 


Braun, Archt., 


Fla., Bradentown 
Co. : $25,000 clubhouse : Wim. T 


189 W. Madison St., Chicago 


Fla.. Oldsmar.—Clubhouss t. E. Olds and 
associates: S. Il. Gove, Archt 

Ga,. Savannah—Faii Savannah Fair Assn 
purchased 30-acre site and will erect build 
ings; W. A. Johnson, Chrmn. Committee 
Kentucky Children’s 
Sehon, Supt., 1086 Bax- 


Ky., Lyndon—Home 
Ilome Society, Geo. L 
Louisville : $300,000 children’s home: 
Nevin and J. Earl Henry, Archt. and 


Louisville 


ter Ave 

Hugh L 

Engr., 1402 Starks Bldg., 
La., Lake Charles—Bathhouse.—Association 

af Commerce; Herbert Bayliss, Seecy.; bath 

house on Shell Beach 
La., Leke 

Baptist Orphanage ; $275 


Railway Stations, Sheds, Ete. 


Fla., Pensacola.—Gulf, Florida & Alabama 
Pensacola ; 


Charles—Orphanage Louisiana 


»,000 building 


Ry., A. S. Butterworth, Ch. Engr., 
SWXSOe- Tt. shed 
Tex., Texarkana.—Southwestern Gas & Elec 
tric Co $65,000 car barn: 300x125 ft.; fire 
proof: brick, steel and concrete ; woodworking 


plant, pain shop, garage, storage yard, ete 


Schools. 

Ala., Bay Minette.—Little River School Dist. 
No. 10 votes Aug. 9 on tax to erect building; 
Swift Consolidated School Dist. No. 20, Elsa- 
nor Consolidated School Dist. No. 70, Roberts- 
dale School Dist. No. 37, Miflin School Dist. 
No. 62, Langham School Dist. No. 69, Daphne 
School Dist. No. 14 and Frisco Consolidated 
School Dist. No. 24 vote Aug. 11 on tax to 
erect buildings in each district. Address Bald- 
win County Board of Education, Bay Minette. 

Ark., Alix.—School Board; $15,000 building ; 
6 rooms. 

Ark., Homan.—School Board, C. M. Bolden, 


Secy.; brick school; bids until Aug. 23; plans 
and specifications at office County Supt., 
Texarkana, Ark. 

Fla., Eustis.—Lake County School Board, 


Tavares, Fla.: bids Aug. 23 to erect school; 


In writing to parties mentioned in this department, it will be of advantage to all concerned if the Manufacturers Record is mentioned. 


plans and specifications at office W. M. Igoy 
Chrmn. Board of Trustees, Eustis, and office 
Geo. MeKay, Arent Ocala Fla Lately 
noted to open bids Aug. 4.) 

Fla., Jacksonville.—Board of Public Instrue- 
tion, F. A. Hathaway, Supt.; $30,000 brick 
addition to Fairfield School; bids until August 
30; plans and specifications at office Mark & 
Sheftall, Archts. (Lately noted.) 

Fla., Oldsmar.—School Dist. No. 6 (Safety 
Harbor and Oldsmar) votes Aug. 11 on $12.00 


bonds: 4-room brick grammar school. Address 
Dist. School Trustees 

Ky., Louisville—Parental Home & School 
$10,000 dairy barn at Ormsby Station seph 


& Joseph, Archts., Atherton Bldg 


Ky Smiths Grove.—County Board of Edu 
eation; brick school: 2 stories and | 
WO.2x138 ft composition roof wood ors 
hot-air heat; electric lights; bids opened Aug 
zi: < ( & EE. A Weber. Archts nei 
nati, O Address Mrs. Hubert Mills, Supr 
of Schools, Bowling Green, Ky (Pre sly 
noted.) 


School Dist. No. 16; $15,00 iild 
ing: 2 stories: 40x70 ft brick : composition 


La., Iowa 


roof: wood floors: stoves A. H. Humphrey 
Archt., Lake Charles. Address F. K. White 
Lake Charles. ‘(Lately noted.) 

Miss., Indianola.—Town authorized $140,000 
bonds for school, street paving and g ral 
street improvements: J. W. Gilmer, May 


La., Lake Charles - City School Board 
several schools for negroes 

La., Welsh.—Welsh School Dist. No. 10 es 
Sept. 10 on $125,000 bonds; brick school Ad 


dress Jefferson Davis Parish School B 
(Lately noted.) 

Board of Trustees. E 
Dist.; school 


Miss., Edwards 
wards Consolidated School 
bids until Aug. 21; 
at office Secy. of Board. Edwards, and N. W 
Jackson, Miss. 


plans and specifications 


Overstreet, Archt., 

Mo.. Middletown Board of Edue 
$12.40) grade school: 2 stories and baser 
Ludwig Abt, Archt., Moberly, Mo 


about Sept. 1 


taking bids 


N. C., Forest City.—City voted $50,000 bonds 
stories and basement; brick 
auditorium, seat- 


for school; 
stuccoed;: brick base trim: 
ing 350: manual training and domestic science 
departments; J. M. MeMichael, Archt., Char- 
lotte. (Lately noted.) 

N. C. Kannapolis.—Carbarrus County Bo 
of Edueation, Concord, N. ¢ i-roem addit 
to school 

N. C., Shelby 
$35,000 building: 120x100 ft.: bric 
lower floor concrete 


Shelby Separate School Dist 
Trustees ; 
composition roll roof 
base with wood: electric lights: concrete side 
walk; steam hedt, $2500: contract let abo 
Aug. 15; N. W Archt., Majest 
Theater Bldg.. Jackson, Miss. Address T. D 


School Trustees, She 


Overstreet 


llowell Chrmn 


(Lately noted.) 

N. C., Wilmington Board of Edueatior 
$265,000 high school; 2 colored schools $25.14") 
and $35,000, respectively ; 
William Hooper School: 
fear Memorial School: 
North Side School; $3500 addition to Del; 
School; $10,000 school, Sunset Park; $75 
school, East Wilmington: W. J. Wilkins & 
Co., Archts., (Lately noted 
in part.) 

N. C., Winston-Salem joard of Aldermen 
authorized election on $800,000 bond issue for 


$25,000 addition to 
000) addition 
0") addition to 








Masonic Temple 


city schools, to include $400,000 for high school 
and $400,000 to enlarge North Winstor 
Fairview and East Winston schools, colored 
schools, and erect school in Salem; R. H 
Latham, Supt. of Schools: also authorized 
election on $85,000 bond issue to purchase site 
for municipal building 








ro 
fol 


000 


ro 
Se 








1919, 


es 
——— 


M. Igou, 
nd office 
Lately 


Instrue- 
” brick 
August 
Mark & 


Safety 
Si) On 
Address 
School 
seph 
du 
rs 
i Aug 
cin 
Supt 
sly 
lild 
Sitio 
phrey, 
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Z il 
ve 
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Char- 
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Consolidated 
building 5 mi 


Board 
Clk 


School 


Curtis 


ranite 


Okla., & 
Dist. No. &, H. E 











north (iranite: plans and specifications at 
oftice M n Butler, County Supt., Mangum, 
Okla 

s. ¢., Andrews.—School Board; school. 

s. C., Florence.—Board of Education: $100 
ww) heel; W. J. Wilkins & Co., Archts., 
Mas remple Wilmington, N. C and 
Flor 

Ss ¢ Ridgeway Ridgeway School Dist 
yoted # ” bonds for brick building Ad 
dress List School Trustees 

Tet Blountville—Sullivan County High 
School Board, W.-H. Cox and others; $20,000 
building: also $15,000 annex at Holston Insti 
tute 

Te I niet Branden School Dist. voted 
$2 bonds; school \dkiress Dist. School 
Trus s 

Tex Cameror School Board; bids at 
office A. N. Green until Sept. 1 for H. Yoe 
Mer 1 High School ineludi: heating 
wiring and = plumbing fireproof; $100,000 
plans d specifications at office C. H. Page & 
Bri Austin, Tex Previously noted.) 

I" College Station Agricultural and Me 
cha il College $40.0 memorial stadium: 
WNIXE ft reinforced concrete covered with 
tile seating capacity 5000 

rex., Corpus Christi —School Board; $15,000 


addition to Edward Furman School: contract 
on cost-plus basis: M. A. Beatty, Archt 
School 


school : 


rex Deport Deport 


$10,000 bonds : 


Independent 


Dist. voted addition to 


install light plant: build fire escapes, et« 
Tex., Edinburg.—School Dists. Nos. 4, 5 and 


6 voted $15,000, $5000 and $5000, respectively 


Address Board of Education. 
Tex., Elmendorf.—Bexar County Board of 
Education, P. F. Stewart, Supt.; 2-story hol 


low tile fireproof building; G. W. Ezzell, 


lowest bidder at $16,600. (Previously noted.) 
Tex., Georgetown. — School Board, W. H 


$100,000 high school; Geo. 


Tex (Lately 


Thompson, Secy 


Lindsey, Archt., Greenville, 


noted.) 

Houston.—Board of Education; high 
Houston Heights; 20 rooms: con- 
J. Sullivan, Archt Horton & Hor- 
bidders at $136,640. (Previously 


Tex., 
school in 
crete; M. 
ton, lowest 
noted.) 

rex., MeKinney.—MeKinney 
Methodist Church, F. R. Cline, 
bell, Tex. ; 

Tex., Post 
Dist 


College of Free 
Trustee, Camp 
administration building 

School 


Post 


Close City 
; $11,000 brick 

Tex., San Antonio.—Board of Education ; 12- 
room school for negroes: $60,000: additions as 
follows: Collins Garden School, 2 rooms, $10,- 
000; Crockett School. 4 rooms, Herff 
School, 4 $10,000 - School, 2 


Indapendent 


building: 7 mi. from 


$20,000 : 


rooms, Cuney 


rooms; $10,000: remodel Grant School: Paul 
Scholtz, Mgr. of Board. (Lately noted.) 


Tex., Weatherford 
Consolidated Dist 
School Trustees 


Live Oak and New 
Address 


Hope 
school Dist 
Nelson 


Freeman, 


Va.. Lovingston 
care S. E 
building: 2 
Wingfield, Archt., 
W. Va., 
emy, M. F. 
stories and basement: 40x26 
until Aug. 19: Jas. L 
Charles Town, W. Va. 
W. Va., Cheylon 
of Education, J. F 
W. Va 
ment: 


County School 
Oak Ridge, Va 
oa 2; X. F. 
Charlottesville 


Board, 
£10,000 stories: 


Main St., 


Alderson.—Alderson Baptist Acad 
Forbell, Mgr. ; $100,000 building; 2 
and 40x75 ft.: bids 
Montgomery, Archt., 
soard 
gan, 


Cabin Creek Dist. 
Keeney, Clk., East 
building : stories and 

Knapp. Archts., 
Bldg.. Charleston ; 


$20.000 base 
Higginbotham & 
Natl. Bank 


for bids Aug. 10 


Charleston 


ready 


W. Va., Buckhannon.—Board of Bducation 
Buckhannon Independent School Dist. : $25,000 
gymnasium; brick: 2 
75x17 ft bids 
plans and specifications at 


and 
Aug. 11; 
Zicke- 


stories 


high-school 
basement ; opened 


office A. J 


foose, Secy., Buckhannon, and Office Edward 
J. Wood, Archt., Clarksburg, W. Va (Lately 
noted.) 

W. Va., Monongah.—Grant Dist. Board of 
Education; addition to school; bids until Aug 
15 at office T. G. Price, Secy Monongah 
plans and specifications at office Hugh Griffin 
Watson Bidg., Fairmont, W. Va 

Stores. 

Ark., Batesville—Chas. Mosby store build 
ing 

I? ( Washington Samuel Hanleir t 
th St... SS E business building, betwee 
12th and 13th Sts 

Fla Fort Lauderdale.—Oliver Bros busi 
ness block; 72x85 ft occupied by Hector 
Supply Co 

Fla St Augustine J. A. Lew business 
building; ornamental concrete’ blocks tile 
root ; fireproof occupied = it part by St 
Augustine National Bank 

Fla., Tampa.—Tribune Publishing ¢ brick 
business building 

Ga., Americus.—G A. and W. G rurpin 


brick building 

Ga., Vidalia.—J. R. Love; 2 
Ky., Ashland A. J 
building, 
Ky., Ashland.—Ogden ’ 
Mer. ; store to replace structure lately 
; 50x142% ft.; 4 


brick stores 
Brown 
business 
Hardware Co , 
Ogden, 


noted damaged by fire stories 


reinforced concrete columns: brick curtain 
walls. 
Miss., Gulfport. W. F. Gorenflo; 1-story 


brick 
Mo., St 
building; 
Mo., St 
Dry 


building. 
Joseph —W. T 
install 
Louis 


Grant Co remodel 


elevators ; $30,000 
Scruggs-Vandervoort-Barney 
remodel Century 


Goods Co portion of 


Bldg. for salesrooms and offices 60,000 sq. ft 
floor space ; provide music hall 35x74 ft.; seat 
450; tearoom in basement; install additional 


elevators, ete $150,000 


Okla., Oklahoma City.—Kerr Dry Goods Co 


$300,000 building; 7 or 8 stories; 100-ft. front 
age; 140-ft. detached show windows 

S. C., Cheraw.—Rainwater Bros. ; $17,500 fur 
niture store; W. J. Wilkins & Co., Archts 


Florence, S. C 


S. C., Landrum.—Tom Watson, Fingerville, 
S. C.; 2 stores. 

Tenn., Lawrenceburg.—W. E. Scott; $10,000 
store and office building: 45x ft stories 
and basement: brick; stone foundatio1 as 
phalt roof; hardwood floors; electric lights 
stoves: day labor; plans by owner. (Lately 
noted.) 

Tenn., Sparta Hill-Hensley Co $100,000 
capital ; building; 100 ft. long: brick; concrete 
basement. 

Tex., Brownsville—W. H. Coffee; 2-story 
business building. 

Tex., Canadian.—N. Abraham; 2 brick busi 
ness buildings 

Tex., Dallas L. Blaylock; 1l-story brick 


business building ; $11,000 


Tex., Dallas.—B. F. Davis; $15,000 addition 
100x100 ft 

Tex., Fort Worth J. H. Plumb; 2-story 
building for meat market and delicatessen 

Tex., San Antonio.—A. H. Shafer Estate; 
11 stores: Coleman & Jenkins, lowest bidders 
at $32,923; Henry T. Phelps, Archt 

Tex., San Antonio.—Frank Sommers: hol 
low-tile and brick building: 24x53 ft Henry 
T. Phelps, Archt., receiving bids 

Tex., San Antonio.—St. Mary's Street Im 


provement Co., L. J. Hart, Prest.; 5 stores 
Bancroft 
bidder at 


Archt. 


and remodel old 
De Puy, 
Boelhauwe, 


Apartments; J 


lowest $19,900; Chas. T 


In writing to parties mentioned in this department, it will be of advantage to all concerned if 





Tex vier r'yvler Grocery Co Ss. | Car 
roll, Mgr store 
WwW Va Clarksburg.—Christ Myers Fees 
Co $10,000 building: 1 story and 
GOxM ft brick and concrete 
W. Va... Clarksburg Mart AN ros $20 
’ building in Glen Ell s 
hollow tile storeroom n 
nents above 
W Va Clarksbur I \ \ 
\ 1 $21,000 building ‘ | 
= Ss and t st went pri 
Theaters. 
4 Washingt Tor Mi 
x md x f t 
‘ slag 1 
! I lint ] ] 4 \ ! ! 
Gs N \W \ h Z l 
Mal Bal ‘ ‘ l ( 
ptd Chas. EF. Whitel w. I rt 
s s ” building sw. ! £ 
S TRx 120 ff he i 
s . uw d ag 
pil rg s uu 6 el 
rr calle s reached by 1 J 
Zin Areht Mel hlen Bld s 
N. W \W hingtor Tp. ¢ mud Baltis 
Okla Muskogee C W Raymond Rialto 
Theater for Dan Meyers; #x205 ft 
N ‘ Hendersor ( DD. Rigg : yy) 
oper hreotime SOxidu ft Pressed 
tage / t. wide seating i ‘ 
S. 4 Seneca W. T. Edwards and Dr. W. I 
Austin: $40,000 moving-picture th 
stores: offices on 2d floor: day bor: ¢ ey & 


Fant, Archts Anderson, 5. ¢ 


Warehouses. 


‘; Augusta Augusta Warehouse & Com 
preas Co \. W. Harper, Secy iditional 
compartments 12.000-bale capacity ‘ (wn 

Ky Lexington.—J. M. Gentr warel se 
addition 

IK Providence Frank ¢ Ww \l 
ville Ky tobacco wareh ~ t i'r 


dene 


Ma Baltimore Iiutzler Bros. ¢ S-story 
reinforced concrete and brick warehouse at 
Saratoga and State Sts Frank Baldw 327 


N. Charles St 
Mo., Carthage 


making preliminary plans 
Platt-Porter Wholesale Gro 


cery ( $55,000 warehouse; 2 stories; 50x160 
ft conerete and stone: reinforced concrete 
floors: concrete foundation; P. K. Simpson, 
Archt 

N Cc Ilendersor Cooper's ¢ pperative 
Warehouse, D. T. Cooper, Jr Mer rebuild 
warehouse noted damaged by fire ys $25,000 

N. C., Raleigh r. B, Crowder eotts vare 
house fireproof 10 to bal ipa y 


unit plan 





Okla Mc Alester.—Choctaw Compress Co., 
r. J. Lally Local Mgr.; $50,000 fireproof 
sheet metal cotton warehouse: 

Okla., Oklahoma City J. A. Whitehurst 
Prest. State tjoard of Agricul ! rested 
in organization of company to erect fireproof 
cottor warehouses ; probably it Ardmore, 
Muskogee, McAlester, Altus and other towns 


Veihl Crawford 


combination 


rex Fort Worth 
ware Co t-story 
concrete warehouse 


Va.. Culpeper Culpeper Grocery Warehouse 


Co $45.00 warehouse 7x10 ft tories 
and = cellar reinforced concrete ind = face 
brick; cement and slag roof; cement floors 
steel sash gravity chutes elevator bids 
until Aug. 19 plans and specifications at 
office W. S. Plager, Archt 1930 Kearney St 
N. E Washington, D. C Wills-Egelhof Co 
101 Park Ave New York, estimating. (Lately 
noted to open bids Aug. 1.) 

W. Va Blnefield.—Bluefield Furniture Co 
l-story-and-basement warehouse ee | 


Alex. Mahood, Archt., L. & C. Bldg 


is mentioned 


the Manufacturers Record 
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Mrs. Bettie Mever $14,800 


Windsor Court Apartment 





Association and Fraternal. 
Masonic Lodge: $ 


Bank and Oifice. 


Dept.. Rayville Supply & Hardware Co 
I pI 


this department, it will be of advantage to all 





BUILDING CONTRACTS AWARDED 


Apartment-Houses. 


Dallas, Tex Z. S&S. Rambo, Contr., Fort 
Smith: also erect $75,000 Sunday-school; 


stone; 3 stories. (Previously noted.) 


Ky., Louisville—J. S. Hilton, Secy. and 
Treas. Christian Church Orphans’ Home; $44,- 
220 orphanage; 3 stories; brick and stone; 


floors of hardwood, cement, 
Rommell Contrs. 


root 


composition 


ete Bros., 


vapor heat 
(Lately noted.) 
Md., 
rial M. E 
Pastor, 3013 


Memo 
William 


$200,000 


Wilson 
John 
Ave. : 


Alpheus W. 
South, Rev 
Guilford 


Raltimore 
Church 


Smith, 


building, Charles St. and University Park 
way: 50x80 ft reinforced concrete; brick and 
marble facing; now erect first unit, including 
basement, ete for temporary use; install 
boiler-re Sunday-school rooms, ete.; Bar 





Pietsch, Archt., 
Andrews Co., Mt 


» 000 


rheodore Wells 
Bldg D. M 


first 


ett roofing 

10 American 
Vernon Ave., Contr. for unit at $65 
Lately noted 


Millingtor rrinity M. E 


Mad Church, Rev 


Edmond Coe Pastor; $20,000 building; 
story Tox1m ft. Roscoe C. Tindall, Archt., 
14 Orange St.. Wilmington, Del W. Duling 


Co... Contr... Millingtor 


Mo.. Independence First Christian Church: 


$70.00) building: 2 stories and basement: 100x 
] composition roof 
Grand Ave., 


McBride & 


100 ft brick stone trim 
J. Wi. Felt & Co Archts S00 
Temple Bldg Kansas City Mo 


Yetter Contrs., Independence. (Lately 
noted.) 

Mo.. King City King City Baptist Church, 
Rev. R. F. Judson, Pastor: $25,000 building; 


and basement; textile brick ; 
ing, fan 


Archt., St. Joseph: 


50x80 ft.: 1 story 
seat 


Lin 


and ventilat system: 


Powell 


heating 


1200; FE. Gray 


coln Bert, Contr., Maryville, Mo. 

S. ¢., Charleston.—Grace Episcopal Church, 
Rev. William Way. Pastor; rebuild structure ; 
Gothie style; steel, econerete and brick; audi 
torium classrooms, ete David B Hyer 


Archt L. D. Long, Contr 
Methodist Church; 
hollow tile 


Blanding 


rex., Corsicana.—First 
shin 


Archt 


$12,000 parsonage 8S rooms 


wood floors HW. oO 





gle roof 





John Gallahan, Contr ly noted.) 
w. Bluefield.—Chureh of God: $10,000 
ere building hoxeit ft composition slate 
f; pipeless fur electric lights rehed 
ling Address Emr Craig, Contr Bland 
Ss Se Building Material.) 


Courthouses. 


Christian County Commrs 






$100,000 court use 91x91 ft reinforced con 
crete brick a stone composition roof: com 
position and cement floors electric lights 


of heat, $10,000; H. H. Hohen 
Fellows’ Bldg., St. L 

Construction, 701 Hol 
ngfield; H. J. Hanson, Contr., 
ited.) 


system 
Archt., 

Hawkins, 
Bldg.. 


vacuum 


schildk, Odd ouis 


Farl 
land 


Supt 


Spri 


Ark., Little Roc Ike Kempner, Gen. Mgr 


Gus Blass Dry G is ( $40,000 reside 
stuceo, brick ls née tile roof yr s 
steam heat Mann & Stern, Archts Herma 


MeCain Construction Co., Contr. 


Drury, 1721 


D. C., Washington.—P. A. 
tsland Ave 


repair dwelling: $10,000: Wagga 


concerned 





man & Ray, Archts., 1410 H St. N. W. 
Whitty, Contr., Union Trust Bldg. 
Fla., Miami.—Fred J 


R. P. 


Robinson, Detroit 


$98 000 residence and garage: 56x6) ft frame 
metal lath and stucco; asbestos and asphak 
roof; tile patio, porches and terrace; fire 
places electric lighting: hardwood floors 
\. E. Lewis Archt Wolf & Ewing Con 
struction Co., Contr (Previously 1 


Pierpor resi- 
eered 
Olaf Otto, Contr 


Ga., Savannah.—Porter G. 
Ardsley Park: 
brick; slate roof; 


dence in stories: ver 


tapestry 


Ky Lexington.—David B. Honaker 
residence S rooms: 2 baths: veneered Sse 
brick shingle roof: hardwood floor hot 
water heat; electric lights; J. W. Me hant 
Contr Arthur Ginmaini, Archt 

oted 

La., Shreveport C. C. Handy; $20,0¢ 


frame: Garson Bros., Contrs 


~ stories 


Mal., Cumberland West Cumberland 


Guy Leonard, Lrest ih) dwell s 
American Cellulose Co. : 3600.000: » 
Bhig o., Pittsburgh, | 
N. Winston-Salem.--Dr. C. S. Law 


‘sidence: W. C. 


ter, Contr 


Northup, Archt. ; 


S ( Anders I Geisberg 

res ‘ ‘ ft f ‘ shingl 
oors Tohr I } Contr ( 

I Archts 

S. ¢ Greenville.—Mrs. C. C. Good; 

sidence Thos. M. Walker Co., Arch 
{ tr 

Penn Ridgedale United Hosiery 
Corp Chatttanooga; 11 dwellings for 
ployes: Madeline Hosiery Mills; Park-( 


Construction Co., Contrs., Chattanooga 





rer Bridgeport United Hosiery 
Corp., Chattanooga; 15 dwellings; 
Grimes Construction Co., Contr Cl 
née i 

renn Chattanooga United Hosier, 
Corp 15 dwellings Park-Grimes Cons 
fion Co Contr 

rex., Shermar E. C. Hunter; $10,745 res 


dence W. R. Allmon, Contr. 
rex Weatherford.—J. B 


mtrac let 


Alvis; 4 cott 


Va Norfolk.—B. Baydolls: $16,000 dwel 
1d stores 2x63 ft stories: brick; 

te and pine floors; electric and gas; ¢ 
tor; Barrett roofing; H. A. Abrames, Ari 
Areade Bldg.,; 1 ( Sharror, Contr 


Wood St 


Va Schoolfield Riverside & Dan R 
Cotton Mills Co.: 8& overseers’ dwellu 
60,000: J. A. Jones, Contr., Charlotte, N. ¢ 
also considering 50 dwellings for operati 

W Va Huntington M. K Hirsch 

" residence brick and tile; 11 rooms 
I Ler Cor 

w. \ I ting = I - 4 

mo side I I l th & 
) rooms: br 


Government and State, 


La., Shreveport Fair State Fair As 
$30,000 New Orleans building; 84x90 
stor concrete ind wood I A. Chr 
Archt Richard McCarthy, Jr., Contr 
New Orleans Lately noted.) 

Hotels. 

oO Ponea Cit Marland Re g 
] } t ] | } 
reho g ge, dwelling 

I s ‘ 
s ” Ss h & I sytl \ 
Southwes Reserve I ik Bldg OR! 
‘ Campbell & 1 e, ¢ s.. Okl 
( \ \ddress ontr rs I ca ¢ 
I oO. Box 4 I ly l 


mentioned 








eTroit 
frame 


| asphalt 


ce; fire 
1 floors 
ne Con 
Tesi- 
veneered 
Contr. 
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Miscellaneous. 


Ark., Newport—Stables.—A. M. Edgar; $10, 
ww sales stable; 50x142 ft.; brick ; 3-ply built 
oncrete floor; W. H. Snetzer, Con 
Lately noted.) 
Clubhouse 


up root 
tractor 


Fla., Belleair Wm. 8 


New Y clubhouse ; 160x135 ft cement 
stucco metal lath; tile, asphalt and slag 
roofing wood, cement, tile and reinforced 


eonerete floors; Dudley St. C. Donnelly, 
Archt., Plant Bldg., New London, Conn.; G 
A. Miller, Contr., Petteway Bldg., Tampa 
Okla., Okmulgee—Clubhouse.—Country Club 
{ssn.: $50,000 clubhouse; 103x103 ft.; Smith, 
Rea, Lovitt & Senter, Archts., Okmulgee; E. 
L. Winn Contr., 
City, M« 

Tex., Dalworth Park 
Park & Race Track Co., C. D 
Dallas: $500,000 


track I's mi 


Construction Co., Kansas 
Race Track.—Dalworth 
Overton, Prest 

Ger Mer automobile ras 


long: require 5,000,000 ft. lum 
grandstand 


Prine¢ 


seating capacity 
Omaha, Neb 


her nerete 


Contr 


Railway Stations, Sheds, Ete. 


G Savannah.—Savannah & Atlanta Ry 
Cc. fj Gay Gen Mer $10,000 warehouse: 
405320 ft 1 story frame, sheathed with gal 
vanized iron felt roof: concrete floors (Pre 
viously noted.) 

Schools. 

\ De Funiak.—Palmer College $40,000 

dministration building; 2 stories; brick; 


auditorium, classrooms, domestic-science de- 


partment, ete.; H. H. Brown, Contr., Dothan, 
Al 
Ala.. New Market.—School Trustees; $20, 
gh school; accommodate 300 pupils; Baxter 
Bros., Contrs., Huntsville, Ala 


Ark., Luxora.—School Trustees; addition to 

school; contract let 
Fla., Miami.—Dade 

Instruction, R. E 


Miami Beach: H. Geo 


Board of Public 
school at 
Archt.; Small 


County 
Hall, 
Fink, 


Supt 


ridge & Foster, Contrs., at $87,494 (Lately 
noted.) 

La., De Ridder Beauregard Parish School 
Board; 5-room building at Ragley }-room 


building at Hoy; 2-room structure at Broad 


land; 1-room addition at Baggett; $20,000; 
Tobe Hanchey, Contr., De Ridder 
Mo., St. Louis.—Board of Education, Dr. J 


Mason 
100x216 ft 
eut stone: concrete foundation; 
$209.000; R. M. Milligan, Archt., 
Bldg.; E. C. Gerhard 

Post-Dispatch Bldg 


Prest Isaac School; 2 


stories and 


Harper, 
basement; brick and 
fireproof ; 
toard of 
Building 
(Lately 


Education 
Co., Contr 
ted.) 
Mo., St. Louis.—Board of Education, Dr. J. 
Harper, Prest.: remodel building for school; 
stories: 30x35 ft.; H. P. Hess, Archt., 4811 
Brilliant Ave.: Welsch Construction Co., 
Contr., Chemical Bldg. 
Mo., Summersville. - 


tote 


Board of Education ; 


$15,000 school: 62x70 ft. brick and frame; 
wood floors: hot-air heat: Earl Hawkins, 
Areht., Holland Bldg., Springfield, Mo.; Sin 


Sumnersville. (Late 


lair & Wilson 
noted, ) 


Contrs 


} 


Marshall, West 
Southern 


Acid Phosphate. JI. WwW 
Point, Va Names and 
cid phosphate mfrs 


addresses 
Architectural Literature.Llerbert 8S. Green 
415 FE. Euclid Ave., San Antonio 
logs, and 


terest to architects 


Tex.—Cata 


price lists other literature of in 


Automobile Accessories..-Automobile Sup 





In writing to parties mentioned in this department 


Affairs 


School ; 


Public 
Normal 
fireproof; con 


Board 
State 


Okla., Ada 
Oklahoma City; East 
$91,440; 45x108 ft.; 3 
crete ; 5-ply tar and gravel roof; 
tile floors; 
Manhattan Construction Co., 
gee ; Chas. P. Nieder, Archt., 
Bldg., Oklahoma City (Lately noted.) 

Okla., Oklahoma City.—Board of Education 
story reinforced concrete schoc Ils 


State 


stories ; 
cement and 
system 
Musko 


Empress Theater 


heating 
Contr 


2 pipe vacuum 


two 3 $28,800 


and $33,500: Holmboe Construction Co., Contr 
Okla., Tulsa.—Kendall College, In Arthur 
Lee Odell, Prest $100,000 gymnasium ; 50x120 
ft.; fireproof 
gravel roof; 
heat: A. T 


concrete brick and _ stone 


concrete floors vacuum stean 


Hingle, Contr., 420 Security State 


tank Bldg.; J. W. Robb, Archt Previously 
noted.) 

a BReaufort.—School Trustees $19,980 
high school; 24x89 ft stories; S rooms 
metal roof: wood floors; electric lights; Jas 


B. Urquhart, Archt., Columbia, 8. ¢ Ad 


dress N. H. Crosby, Contr., Beaufort (Lately 
noted.) 

S. ¢ Clinton.—State Bo lof Ch ies and 
Corrections, Columbia, S. C co Phy 


State Training School nec 
ch mtract let: Dr. B 
Clintor supervising Ww 


School Dx 


modate 60 persons ¢ 
O. Whitter Supt 
rex., Hagerman 
school; contract let 
Tex., Weatherford l 
brick-veneer school; W. W Ashworth, Ce 
Va., Claremont.—School Board, J. ¢ 


0) school: 2 stories 16x60 ft 





brick and wood: slate roof: wood floors; hot 
Deleo lighting: Carneal & Johr 

Chamber of 
mond: J. B. Kitehen, Contr Wakefield, Va 


(Lately 


Commeret 


noted.) 


Va., Newport News Shipbuilding Realty 
Corp., J. B. Keisiger, Prest $60,000 public 
school: stories; 116x54 ft ( Herkes 
Archt.. care owner: Graham Construction Ce 


News 


Browns Cree 


Hilton 
W. Va., Twin Branch 
toard of Educatior H. K. Barbe Prest 

Welch, W. Va $15.000 building: 2 stories and 

basement w. B Archt Huntington, 

W. Va Lambert & Johnson, Contrs., Welch 


Contr.. Newport 


Smith 


Stores. 
Art Bivthevills Mead Clothi: ( 
addition: H. O. Hi: 
Ark., Little Rock.—Ed 
ing: 40x10 and 40x80 ft.: tar ar 
Archt contract 


nsen, Contr 
O'’Briatr brick build 
d paper roof 


cement floors; Mr. Ginochio 





let. 

Fla Ybor City Robert Mugge Co $20,000 
store and office building; 36x95 ft or 3 sto 
ries brick 4 stores on first floor offices 
above : Mugg Construction Co Contr 


Tampa 
N ( Durham J L Morehead business 
building: 1 story 
Co.; Shipp & Poe, ¢ 
~~ £ 
ness building 
Mo., Springfield 


25 St. Louis St 


occupied by Carolina Sales 
‘ontrs 

Durham Claiborne MeD. Cart bus 
story : Shipp & Poe, Contrs 
Mrs. Harry H 
$10,000 addition 44x235 ft 


Simmons 


brick, cement and iron; gravel roof wood 


and cement floors: steam heat, $1000: electric 
lights 
son, Areht. and Contr. 


Otis electric elevator, $250 Ino. Oli 
(Lately noted.) 


Prichard Bldg., Hunti: 
Manufacturers prices on 


ply Co tobsor gton 


Ww \ 
produc ts 


quality 
Bank Fixtures.—-L. S. Dreahr, St. Matthew 
8s. C Prices on bank fixtures, safe, ete. 

Arthur H 


ISth St., St. Louis 


Boiler.—-Superior Laundry C« 


Fenerbacher, Prest., 17458 
Mo Boiler 


} 


it will be of advantage to all concerned 
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Boilers.-Konda Cotton Mills, A. V. Foote, 
Secy.-Treas Ronda, N. C.—New or second 
hand, two 150 H. P., R. T. boilers, 150 Ibs. 
pressure, breeching and single stack. 

Boilers... Easton Machinery Co., Box 57 
Easton, Pa Two 400 to 600 H. P. B. & W 
or Heine water-tube boilers. 

Boiler..-Hackley Morrison Co., P. O. Box 
1237, Richmond, V: 350 H. P. Heine water 
tube Loiler: 150 Ibs. pressure, with stack 85 
to 100 ft hand-firing 

Boilers (Water-works).-M. S. Moore, Supt 
Light and Water Depts., Williamston, N. C 
R. T. boilers from 150 to 250 H. P. 

Boiler (Vertical).—J. E. Britt, 505 National 


Bank Commerce Bldg Norfolk, Va.—20 H 





P. vertical boiler 
Bricks... J. E 

tiesburg Miss 

fed paving brick mfrs. west of Mississippi 


Maddux, Hotel Shelby, Hat 
Names and addresses vitri 


River 
Boiler... Virginia Machinery & Well Co 
Ti Richmond, Va 125 H. P. horizontal re 
} 


boiler second-hand 
price F. O. B. cars, and 


turn-tubular specify 


guaranteed condition . 


terms 

Hoilers. Easton Machinery Co Drake 
Bldg Easton, Pa. New and second-hand 
water-tube d horizontal boilers 

Bolt Threader.. J. M. Butler & Son. Suf 


folk, V: 


machine, 4% to J j 


Single head, power, bolt threading 


Bridge Construction..-Wake County Com 


missioners, W. C. Brewer, Chrmn., Raleigh, 
N. C.—Bids until Aug. 25; reinforced concrete 
bridge over Walnut Creek on Central High 
way plans, ete with C. M. Miller, Road 
Engr 

Beaufort County 
until Aug 
-0; 6 concrete piers under highway bridge 
over Whale Branch 
aufort, S. C., and State High 


way Engr., Columbia, S. C 


Bridge Construction. 


Benufort, S. ¢ 





Commrprs 


plans, etc with County 





Commrs,. at B 


Bridge Construction.._South Carolina State 


Highway Dept... J. Roy Pennell, State High 


Way Ener Columbia, S. ¢ Bids until 
Aug. wf steel highway bridge across Broad 
River. at Lockhart: 4 steel spans, 250 and 100 
ft. each > concrete piers, width of road 
Way, 16 ft plans, ete with Lockhart Mills 


and State Highway Engr., Columbia, 8. ¢ 
Bridge Construction._-State Roads Comsn 


601 Garrett Bldg... Baltimore, Md Bids until 





Aug. 1%: timber bri« over St. George Creek 
between Piney Point nd St. George Island 
length os4 ft plans, ete with Comsn 


Brick Machinery. -N. W. Dunham, Brecken 
ridge Pex Machinery and brick-making 
Supplies 
Lilliard & Smith, Les 
small 


Brick Machinery. 
ter, Ark Brick and tile machinery; 
brickyard accessories 

Motor Co., 
Crowley, La 


Building Material. Crowley 
arkerson Ave. corner Sth St., 
uilding materjal 
Building Materials..-Empire Construction 
Co R. N. MeEachren, Mer., 


Building materials, including skylights, east 


Douglas, Ga 
iron, window guards, finish hardware and 
slab marble 

Parks & Co 
Chattanoog 


Building Material. Hamilton 
National Bank Bldg Tenn 
Bids on electrical work, plumbing, heating, 





plastering (plain and ornamental), millwork, 

glass and glazing for $250,000 theater. 
Building Material. a. Nick 

Biytheville, Ark.—Building material 


Thomas, 


Emra Craig, Bland St., 
Prices on windows, doors 


Building Material. 
Bluetield, W. Va 
and other material 
Dixie Mills Co., J. H 
Screws, 


Building Materials. 
Winters 


Prest.-Mgr., Adams, Tenn. 


bolts, rod irorp castings, metal and composi- 
tion roofing, nails, paint, locks, hinges, lum- 
ber. 

Building Material.—L. J. Mahle, P. 0. Box 
S38, Mobile, Ala.—Prices on slate-surfaced 
shinges, oak inside trim; doors; tile; plate 
glass for windows; electric fixtures; mar- 
quise; steam-heating plant; dumbwaiter or 
hand elevators; electric fixtures. 
Cars.—West Virginia Timber Co., Charles- 
Charleston, W. Va. 
skeleton, flat, 


and 36-in. gauge passenger coaches. 


ton National Bank Bldg., 
%6-in. gauge logging trucks 

Cars.—_Wm. B. Grimshaw Co., Drexel Bldg., 
Philadelphia, Pa 200 standard gauge S000 
gal, capacity tank cars with 50-ton trucks. 
Compressor (Air).—See Refinery (Oil) Ma 
terials 

Compressor (Air)._-Moore & Davis, Mexico, 
Ky Steam-driven air compressor, 300-400 
duplex, two-stage preferred. 

Copper Strips.--H. B. Mehring & Co., 239 
N. George St York, Pa Soft copper strips, 


thickness from .0605 


cu. ft 


widths from 3 to 6 in 
to .133 

Machinery.-W. W 
Data and prices 


Cutting and Sewing 
Thornton, Texarkana, Ark 
machines for women 





on cutting and sewing 





ind children’s garments 

Desks (School).—See School Supplies. 

Ditchers.—-Pender Hardware Co., care John 
Rh. Pender, Tarboro, N. C.—Machine to deep- 
ev canal 12 ft. wide. 

Drainage.—Poracocawa Drainage District 
Commrs. (Carroll and Grenada counties), C 
W. Mullen, Prest 
until August 20; 


Greenwood, Miss.—Bids 
161,500 cu. yds. embank 
ment, levees and exeavation for drainage 
channels Morgan Engineering Co Engrs., 
Memphis 
Commrs. Cypress Creek 
Drainage Dist., Thos. D. Newton, Prest 
Arkansas City, Ark Bids until Aug. 11 to 
412,000 cu. ft. ex- 


Drainage Ditch. 


construct drainage ditch; 
cavation 

Drainage System. Commrs Red River, 
Atchafalaya and Bayou Boeuf Levee Dist., 
Secy., Alexandria, La 
Hudson Bayou 


Sol. B. Pressburg 
Bids until Sept. 15; drainage, 
Rapides Parish), 40,000 cu. yds. excavation ; 
Compton Lake to Bayou Latanier (Rapides 
Bayou 
Parish), 


Rouge to 
450,000 


Parish), 90,000 cu. yds 


Burton Lake (St Landry 





cu. yds Burton Lake to Darbonne Bay (St 
Landry Parish), 800,000 cu. yds informa 
tion from State Engrs on New Orleans 





Court Bldg., New Orleans, and Commrs. 
Dredge. De Soto County Commrs., B 
Vanee, D. C. and Aud., Areadia, Fla.—Bids 
until Sept. 1 for floating dredge for Special 
Dist No. 6 » and l-yd 


Childs Station, on 


Road and Bridge 
dipper; prices f oO b 
Haines City Branch of A. C. L. R. R. 
: 
Dredging.Parkes Engineering Co., Citi- 
zens’ Bank Bldg., Pine Bluff, Ark.—3 mi. 
diteh; 50,000 cu. yds. excavation. 
Flake Graphite Corp., 
totary 


Dryers (Rotary). 
C. Bernstein, V.-P., Goodwater, Ala 
dryer, using crude oil fuel, for drying graph- 
ite concentrates of 30 per cent. moisture, 1 
ton per hour. 

Electrical Equipment.—_-J. W. Greer, City 
Bryan, Tex.—Complete Diesel unit of 
P., coupled direct to 60-cycle alterna- 
tor, 3-phase, 2300 volts, not less than 150 K. 





W. capacity. 


Electrical Equipment.—Town of Hollandale, 


Miss., J. H. MeAlpin, Mayor. Bids until 
Sept. 4: electric generators switchboard and 
street lighting fixtures; plans, ete., with 
Xavier A. Kramer, Conslt. Engr., Magnolia 
Miss. 


Electrical Equipments.—S. M. Moore, Supt. 
Light and Water Depts., Williamston, N. C. 


In writing to parties mentioned in this department, it will be of advantage to all concerned if the Manufacturers Record is mentioned. 


. 


One 100 to 150 K. V. A.; alternator 2300 volts, 
exciter for same; 60 cycles single or 3-phage 
revolving field; switchboard for above mg- 
chines. 

Electrical Equipment.—Claude C. Canady 
Mayor, Benson, N. C.—Bids until Aug, 15: 


60,000-volt transmission line, No. 2 copper 
on wood poles, from Benson to 8 thfield, 
N. C.; alternate proposal on 22,000-volt trans 
mission line, No. 0 copper: also with alumi- 


num conductor; Gilbert C. White Engr 
Durham, N. C 

Roark Estate, Green 
fitted for and 


equipped with separate letters, figures and 


Electric Signs.—J. L 
Electric 


lle Ky signs 


characters; for use inside store windows 
Electric Fixtures.—See Building Material 

Electrical Work.—See Building Material 

Elevators.—See Building Material 


Enameling Oven._-T. W. Greer, Mgr. Eleo 


Pump Co., Italy, Tex Enameling ov: gas 
fuel 

Engine.—M. Rowe. R. F&F. D. No. 1 0 
Ga.—25 H. P. center-crank engine. 


Engine.—Dixie Mill Co J. H. Winters, 


Prest.-Mgr., Adams, Tenn.—Oil engine for 
power 
Engine (Oil).—Marvell Light & Ice Co. V 


F. Newmann, Prest., Marvell, Ark -00 H. P 
oil engine 

Engine (Water-works).—M. S. Moore, Supt 
Light and Water Depts.. Williamston, N. C 
One engine, 125 to 200 H. P.; Corliss pre- 
ferred. 

Evaporators..See Tannery Equipme 
Extract (Tanning) Plant. See 7 ery 
Equipment. 

Garage Equipment.—Crowley Motor Co 
Crowley - 


Parkerson Ave. corner Sth St., 
Garage equipment 

Ronda Cotton Mills 7 
tonda, N. Cc 250 kK. W 


generator H0 oO no) 


Generator. 
Foote, Secy.-Treas., 
lternating-current 
volts, 3 phase, 60 cycle, direct connect 
Uniflow or Corliss engine, with switch rd 
transtormers, et¢ 

Generator.—Sampson Power Co., Clintor 
» © 135 K. W generator, 2300 volts, 60 
direct connected to engine 


cycles, 3-phase, 
Skinner engine preferred; or a_ belted set 
Glass Machinery.—-Graham, Rowe & Co. 
Suite No. 1040, 42 Broadway, New York.— 
Glass factory machinery. 
Gymnasium Equipment.-See School Sup 
plies. 
Heater.-See Refinery (Oil) Materials 


Heating.—See Building Material 





Happ 


Communica 


Heating Engineers.—-Lee M 
way and Pine Sts., Macon, Ga 
tion with several heating engineers 
Ronda Cotton Mills, A. V. Foote 
tonda, N. ¢ 450 to 500 H 


Heater. 


Secy.-Treas., 


heater 


Building Material 


Heating Plant Se 
Hosiery Machinery.—-No. 540, care M 
faucturers Record Equipment for hosiery 
mill 

Ice Plant.-E. F. Sims 
plant; S50.000 company 


Newnan, Ga I 


Consolidated Ice & Fuel ¢ 
0-ton ice plant 

Marvell Light & Ice Co., V. I 
Marvell, Ark 


Iee Plant. 
Union, S. C. 

Ice Plant. 
Newmann, Prest 0-tor ‘ 
plant. 

Incinerator.—City of Durham, N. C., M. I 
Newsom, Mayor Bids until Aug. 18 to 


stall incinerator; 15,000 to 40,000 population; 


qx. W. 
Knitting Machinery. Ww. W. Thornto 
Texarkana, Ark.—Data and prices on k 
ting machinery for hosiery. 


Kueffner, City Engr. 
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Lathe.—See Milling Machine, ete. 

Superior Laundry 
Prest., 1745 8 
Laundry machinery. 


Laundry Machinery. 
Co.. Arthur H. Fenerbacher, 
18th St., St. Louis, Mo. 


Commrs. Pontchart 


Levee Construction. 

rain Levee Dist.. Hunter C. Leake, Prest., 
Conve La Bids until August 14; Bonnet 
Carre evee; riverside enlargement; contents 
50.000 vds Frellsen to Kennerville Levee: 
riversit enlargement: contents 115,000 cu. 
vds formation from State Engrs.. Room 
a | New Orleans Court Bldg... New Orleans, 
and (ommrs 

Levee Construction.—-Commrs. Tensas Ba- 
sin Levee Dist., H. A. Mangham, Secy., Ray- 
ville, I Bids until Aug. 14; Upper Leland 
Levet riverside enlargement; contents 175,- 
000 vds.; Carmichael Levee; riverside en- 
largement and false berme: contents 25,000 
eu. vds information from State Engrs., 213 
N Orleans Court Bldg., New Orleans, and 
Co rs 

Levee Construction.—Commrs. Fifth Lou- 
isi Levee Dist., O. W. Campbell, Seey 
T lah, La Bids until Aug. 14; Bougere 
Levee eut down and rebuild maintaining 
line nd levee false berme, ete.: contents 
HOW cu vds.; information from State 
Engrs., 213 New Orleans Court Bldg., New 
Orleans, and Commrs. 


Levee Construction._-State Executive Dept., 


Rutt G. Pleasant, Governor, Baton Rouge. 
La Bids until August 14; Allemania to 
Golden Ridge Levee; right bank Mississippi 


enlargement ; 
Victoria left 
125,000 cu. yds.; Rear 
from Fort Jackson to The 
Dist right bank river: 
8% mi. long; 


River levee and 


315.000 cu 


new contents 


yds Levee; bank ; 


new levee contents 


Protection Levee; 


Jump: Buras Levee 


raising and enlarging; contents 


120,000) en vds information from State 

Engrs... Room 213, New Orleans Court Bldg.. 

New Orleans: Frank M. Kerr, Chief Engr. 
Iechouse.—Trulock Ice Co., R. S. Trulock, 


Prest.. El Okla.—Plans 
on 5000-ton capacity icehouse. 
Lathe.— West 
ton National 
Extra 


Reno, and estimates 
Virginia Timber Co., Charles- 
Bldg., Charleston, W. Va 
for machine shop. 


sank 
lat he 
Locomotive. West 
Charleston National 
W. Va 1-ton or 


large 
Virginia Timber Co. 
Bank Bldg., 
heavier rod 


Charleston, 
engine, 36-in. 
Dixie Mill Co., J. H 
Adams, Tenn. line 


Winters, 
dressed 


Lumber. 
Prest.-Mgr 
lumber 


Machine Teols. Stancliff Well Screen & 


Manufacturing Co., W. T. Carter, Prest., S08 
Walnut St., Houston, Tex.—Machine tools, 
including heavy lathes, shaper, pipe-cutting 


and threading machinery, boring mill. 
Machinery.—J. N. 
Lawton St., Tulsa, 


machinery, cotton 


Mattress 


Co., 420 8S 


Clay Bedding 
Okla.—Excel- 
blower and 


sior 


cutting 

Garnett machine. 
Metal-working Machinery. 

Co.. Buckhannon, W. Va 


Cutright Sharps 


Stamping presses 





and turret lathes; second-hand. 
Milling Machine, ete.—Elco Pump Co., T 
W. Greer, Mgr., Italy, Tex.—No. 4 Universal 


milling machine; 
lathe; 


24-in. by 8-ft. quick change 
enameling oven, gas fuel. 

Brick Co.. 
Md.—Small 


Mining Equipment.— Peninsula 


Peninsula Brick Co., Salisbury, 

digging outfit 
Mining Machinery.—Eureka Coal & Mining 

Co.. Harry Leaberry, Prest., 314 First Na- 


tional Bank, Huntington, W. Va.—Bids until 


capacity clay 





Oct. 1 on mining machinery; 2000 tons daily. 
Motor.—Union Foundry Co., Anniston, Ala 
50 H. FP. motor for 220-volt 3-phase alternat 


ing-current 
Motor Trucks. 


speed 900 R. P. M 
City of Asheville, N. C., J. 


H. Schoepf, Purchasing Agt.—3 and 2%-ton 
motor truck; bids opened Aug. 8. 


Oil-mill Machinery..-Robey Tank Works 
2513 S. Robey St., Chicago, Ill.—40-ton accu 
mulator 5000-1b hydraulic pump cake 


former; steam or belt driven; second-hand 
"aving.—City of Columbia, Tenn., W. P. 
Erwin, Recorder.—Bids; 10,000 sq. yds. as- 


macadam base; 
bids 
Engr 
New Mexi 
Aug. 11; 
reinforced 


phaltiec concrete 
3500 lin. ft 
Aug. 8; 


paving on 


eurb and gutter; opened 
specifications from City 
Cruces, 
Bids 


concrete 


Town of Las 
Korf, Clerk. 
pavement; 
bitulithie 
Town Clk. 
Towns of Wilkesboro, S. L 
and North 
Wilkes 
Caudill 
August 15; 
concrete 2% mi 
Wilkesboro, to Reddies 
tiver bridge plans, ete with Mayor at 
Wilkesboro and North Wilkesboro, N. C 
Paving. Dept. Public Works, Chas. E 
Bolling, Director, Richmond, Va Bids until 
Aug. 18: 107,000 sq. 


asph iltic concrete, or 


Paving. 
co, E. R 
15,000 
concrete or 
with 


until 
yds 
pavement; plans, etc., 
Par 
Wilkesboro, L. B 
Good Roads 
Wilkesboro 
drain 


Paving. 
due, Clerk, 
Dula, Clerk 
Comsn J. E 
_ << Bids 
and surface 
from 


County 
Secy 
until grad 


with 1IS-ft. road 


Cherry St., 


yds. paving, concrete or 
bithulithic 
specifications upon application 

Monroe, Ga I P 


Sept. S 


pavement; 


Paving. City of 
Nowell, Jr., ¢ Bids 


paving brick 


lerk until 24.000 


concrete, sheet s 


sq yds 


phalt, asphaltic or bitulithie pave 


concrete 





ment, with curb, gutters storm drainage et 
plans ete with City Clk., and J I 
McCrary Co., Engr., Atlanta, Ga 
Paving.—City Commrs., Mat. Miser, Con 
missioner Streets, Sewers, et Huntingtor 
W. Va Bids until Aug. 20; pave Locust and 
North Lineoln Sts., Daulton Ave., ets plans, 
ete with A. B. Maupin, City Engr 
Paving.-City of Chester, Pa Bids until 
Aug. 18; 1150 sq. yds. granite-block paving; 
27,620 sq. yds. asphalt or bituminous paving 


Soi sq. yds. concrete or bituminous paving 


530 ft. granite curb; specifications, et« with 


Works, W H 
. Bids until 


12th St 


Dept. of Public 
Augusta, Ga 


vds 


Paving. 
Wise, Commr 
Aug. 20 


and Savannah Rd 


6000 sq pavement on 


10,000. sq. yds. pavement 


on Oth St plans, ete., by application to 
W. Hi. Wise 
Paving. City of Andalusia, Ala., M. D 


Pace, Mgr.—Bids until Aug. 20; 50,000 sq. 
yds. street paving; concrete, brick, asphalt, 
wood blocks, bitulithic or any other mate- 
rials; 1000 lin. ft. concrete curbs; 1000 lin 
ft. concrete curb and gutter; plans, ete., with 
City Clk 

Paving.—City of Muskogee, Okla... W. W 
Gilbert, Clerk.—Bids until Aug. 15; pave E 
Broadway, W. Broadway, Court and other 
streets; plans, ete., with City Clk. 

Paving.—-Department Streets and Sewers 
E. D. Bass, Commr., Chattanooga, Tenn 
Bids until Aug. 16; cement sidewalks and 
concrete curbing on Union and Vance Aves 


(Sidewalk Paving Dists. No. 6 and No. 8); 


plans, ete upon application 


Paving.—City of Muskogee, Okla.. W. W. 
Gilbert, Clerk Bids until Aug. 15; gravel 
Cherokee St., Southside Blvd., to city limits; 


width 70 ft.; plans, ete., with City Clerk. 
Paving Blocks. taltimore (Md.) Board of 
Awards, Howard Bryant, Acting Prest.— 


Bids until Aug. 20 for creosoted wood blocks. 


Pipe.—-See Refinery (Oil) Materials 


Pipe.—Easton Machinery Co., Drake Bldg 
Easton, Pa.—New and second-hand pipe 

Pipe. Ss. tender Iron & Supply Co., 
Shreveport, La.—2, 2%, 3, 4, 6 and 8-in. line 
or drill pipe: immediate shipment. 

Pipe Machine.—-See Refinery (Oil) Mate- 
rials. 


In writing to parties mentioned in this department, it will be of advantage to all concerned if the Manufacturers Record is 


Plastering Lath Machinery..-W. H 
Lanoka, N. J Machinery 
lath 


tering 


Plating Baths.—Cutright Sharps Co., Buck 
hannon, W. Va 
Material 


Materials 


Plumbing See Building 


Pumps.—See Refinery (Oil) 


Pump.--Ronda Cotton Mills . = Fo 
Secy.-Treas Rond: 7 - Motor-drive 
boiler feed pump 

Pumps (Water-works).—M. 8S. Moore pt 


Su 
and Water Depts., Williamston, N. ¢ 


Light 


Two feed water pumps; one heater for sam 

Rail.—Sumter Brick Works, I. A. Rytter 
berg, Prest s ter . ¢ "5 tons 60-lIb 
serap rail in lengths 26, 28 and 30 ft price 

o. b. Sumter 

Rails, ete. West Virgini Timt Co 
Charleston National Bank Bldg., Cl sto 
W \ 20 mi. 40-lb. rail, switche ik 
track bolts, ete 

Rails Wh rm. Grimshaw Co Drex 
Bldg Philadelp! Pa.—60-I1 relaying T 
rails. frogs. switche ete,, for 5 n tr 
convenient for shipment to North Carolina 

Refinery Ret g 


(Oil) Materials State 
Assn., H. Englehardt, Engr 





Bldg., Dallas, Tex lwo 350-bbl 
f-compartment stear till condenser box 
compartments ~ back traps tower O00 
bbl gitator eigh 1000-bbl six 2000-bb 
d two 100-bbl. t k caustic mixing tanh 
caustic blew cas¢ iid blow case "Oo 100 f 
! ck line pipe ir compressor, 80 to 100-Ib 
pres re 130 to 150 eu. ft. per minute di 
lacement Duplex motor driver motor 
driven pipe machine two 100 HI. P. horizo 
tal water-tube boilers; 200 H. P. heater 2 
electric and 10 steam pump ete 
Refrigerating Plant..-S. T. Donald Mt 
Pleas > a Refrigerating pl t operat 
! electricity 


Reinforcing Rods, etc. 
I Flint, Ger Purchasing ii 
ton Bids until Aug. 22 to furnish Rein 


forcing rods nails copper screening; wire 
latl hardware range oilers closet seat 
bathtubs lavatories shower head ink 
rinals: washtubs; roofing felt; roofing til 
caleined gypsum rooting cement whit 
lead sienna shellac ind millwork blank 
fort and information (Circular No, 126% 
on application to offices of Panan Can 
Asst Purchasing Agents it Fort Maso 
low ind San Francisco 

Road Construction. Jackson Co 
Commrs Independence Mo Bid t 
Sept. 2 .1 mi. Lone Jack East Road fror 
Lone J k to Jackson-Johnson county j 
plans, ete with County Commr nd S&S t 
Highway Dept Jefferson City, Mo 


Road Construction.._Hood County, Georg 
Tarrant, County Judge Granbury Tex 
ids until Aug. 15: 6 mi. water-bound mac 
dam road with bituminous surface from 
Erath County line to Tolar Section A 
Highway No. 10: plans, et from Burk 
Firman & Hart, Granbury ind State High 
way Dept., General Land Office Bldg., Austin 

Road Construction.-Ohio County Commr 


H. C. Underwood, Clerk, Wheeling, W. Va 
Bids; resurface with brick one concrete ba 
section National Road on Wheeling Island 
bids opened Aug. 11; plans, et« fr Cor 
missioners and W. O. McCluskey) Tr Road 
Engr 

Road Construction State Road Comat 
601 Garrett Bldg Baltimore Bid 
August 26; 1 mi. concrete road fror [he 


field to Severn Cross roads (Anne Arund 
County, Contract AA-16): Federal-aid Proje« 
No. 36: 2 mi. concrete road from Bk 
to Keedysville (Washington County, Ce 


Project No 





W-17): Federal-aid 


ete., with Comsn 


mentioned 





for making plas 


Plating baths; second-hand 


i 
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Road Construction.--North Carolina State 
Highway Comsn., Division Office, Greensboro, 
N. C.—Bids until August 28: 8 mi. highway 


> 


yds. 2-in. 


in Alamance County; 52,186 sq. 


asphaltum surface course; 1300 sq. yds. 6-in. 


conerete road; 18,480 sq. yds. 5-in. base and 
curb conbined; plans, ete., with State High 
way Comsn., Raleigh, N. C 

Road Construction. Wilkes County 
Commrs., Roads and Revenues, 8S. H. Me 


Bids 
paved roads on Athens 

and Washington 
(Georgia Federal-aid Project 
35.134.4 sq 
concrete 

Finley 


Lendon, Chrmn., Washington, Ga. 
until Sept. 2; 3.327 mi 
and Augusta Highway 
Elberton 
Nos. 61, 62 and 68); 


asphaltic 


and 


Road 


yds, paving: 


vitrified brick, Topeka 


mix, bituminous macadam method 


plans, ete with 
Revenues, Washingto 
Atlanta, Ga., an 
Elberton, G 


and plain concrete paving; 


Roads and 


Highway Engr. 


Commrs 





Ga State 


If. &. Jaudon Engineering Co 


County Com 


Moultrie 


Colquitt 
Clerk 


Road Construction, 


missioners, M. R. Buxton 








Gia Bids until Sept >; 45 mi. paving on 
Moultrie and Camilla Rd 27,000 sq. yds 
brick, asphalt or concrete pavement; plans 
ete with Commrs State Highway Engr. 
nd O. H, I Project Engr Moultrie. 

Road Construction State Roads Comsn., 
6OL Garrett Bidg., Baltimore, Md.—Bids until 
Aug. 12; 2.08 mi. York Rd. highway from 
Parkton to Pennsylvania State line con- 
erete Laltimore County Contract No. B-30 
(Federal Aid Project No. 15 ] I ete 
with Comsn. 

Road Construction Caldwell Count 
Commrs a. 3 Ellis, County Judge Lot 
hart, Tex Bids until Aug. 13; repair dri 
ige structures and gravel road on Federal 


Aid section, State 





Highway No 1400 e 

vds. gravel plans, ete., with W. O. Wash 

ton, Eng Lockhart, and State Highway 
Engr Austin, Tex 

Road Construction.—Anne Arundel County 
Commrs,, Annapolis, Md Bids ntil Aug 
Mm: i concrete road toward Clark's st 
tior 1% mi. concrete road toward Brooklyn 
plans, ete with State Roads Coms 601 
Garrett Bldg., Baltimore 

Road Construction. Campbell County 
Highway Commrs., M. A. Wheeler, Chrmn 
Jacksboro, Tenn Bids until Aug, 23; 5% 
mi. Road No. 2. from City of La Follette to 
Union County line waterbound macadan 


9% mi. same surfaced with chert; 10 mi. road 
No. 3, from La Follette-Agee 
County line plans ete 


renn 


Pike to 
son with R. M 


lowers, Engr., Jack 


boro 
efield County 
Aug 


50-ft. clear 





Construction. 
Edgefield, S. C 


and one 


Road 


Commrs., 


Bids unti 


26; 8.42 mi, top-soil road 





span concrete bridge over Log Creek; 24.057 
cu. Yds. top soil; plans, et with County 
Supenvisor, Edgetield, 8S. C., and State High 
way Engr., Columbi a. -< 

Road Construction.—Phillips County, West 
Helena-Marvell Road Improvement Dist., E 
Pr. Molitor, Prest Hele Ark Bids until 
Aug. 28; 13.33 mi. road from West Helena 
to Marvell; 125,155 sq. yds. paving; culverts 
and bridges; Hickory Ridge Rd., 10.75 mi., 
Marvell-Monroe County line; 100,966 sq. yds 
paving; culverts and bridges: 10.75 mi. Mar 
vell to Turner (Coffee Creek Rd.) ; 100,966 sq 
yds. paving culverts and bridges plans 
ete., With State highway Comsn., Little Rock, 
Ark., Victor Neumar Secy Marvell, Ark 
Cc. H. Purvis, Engr., Helena, Ark., and E. P 
Molitor, Helena, Ark 


Road Construction.—Highway Dept., Board 


of State Engrs., Room 736 Maison Blanche 
Annex, New Orleans, La.—Bids until Aug 
11; 17.89 mi Natchitoches-Many, Natchi- 


Natchitoches Parish; 
Dept., Dunear 


toches-Colfax highways 
with Highway 
Highway Engr 


plans, etc., 
state 


Buc 


In writing to parties mentioned in thi 





Road Construction.—Berkeley County Com- 


missioners, E. A. Hobbs, Clerk, Martinsburg, 
W. Va.—Bids until Aug. 28; 8 mi. Martins- 
burg-Winchester road, 16-ft. bituminous 


with County 
Road 


macadam pavement; plans, etc., 
Martinsburg, and State 
Va. 
Construction. Campbell 
Rustburg, Va Bids 
Salem turnpike and 
plars, ete.. with W. E. Day, County 
41 Medical Bldg., Lynchburg, Va., and 
Highway Commr., Richmond, Va 


Road Heard 


Engr., Comsn., 
Charleston, W 
County 
until Aug. 21; 
Link road; 
Enegr., 
State 


Road 
Supvrs. 


3 mi. road, 


Construction. County Com- 


missioners, D. B. Whitaker, Clerk, Franklin, 
Ga.—Bids until Aug. 14; 8.9 mi. Newnan and 
Franklin Rd.; plans, ete., with State High- 
way Engr. and J. Low Zachary, Engr., At- 
lanta. 


Road Construction.—Claiborne County Pike 


Commrs., C. R. Fulton, Secy., Tazewell, Tenn. 


Bids until Aug. 16: grading 10 mi. road and 
macadamizing 5 mi. between Mingo and 


plans, ete with L. G. Payne, 


Mountain, Tenn 


Clairfield ; 
Chrmn., Lone 





Safe.—See Bank Fixtures. 

Saw.—J. H. Pearson, Briery, Va.—Band 
saw. 350 to 56-i1 either new, second-hand or 
rebuilt consider resaw attachment 

Saws.—Navy Dept., Bureau Supplies and 
Accounts, No. 49, Washington.—Bids until 
Aug. 12 to furnish 4 armor-plate saws, S4-in 
diam., 48 inserted teeth; schedule 4224; de- 
livery South Charleston, W. Va 

Sawmill.—_M. Rowe, R. F. D. No. 1, Lenox 
Gs Sawmill outfit complete 

Sawmill.—Tilght Lumber Corp., Sellers, 
S. ¢ Allis or Clark 8-ft. right-hand band 
mill; first-class condition 

School Supplies.—A. C. Campbell, Cren- 
shaw Miss School supplies, including 
desks, laboratory and gymnasium equipment 
wagons, class rings pins, fraternity em- 
blems, pennants, ete 

Sewers.—Town, H. F. Broders, Clerk, Hart 
ley, Iowa Bids until August 20; 1542 ft 
reinforced concrete rectangular sewer from 
3x5 ft. to 3x3 ft. 6 in., shallow work: 386 ft 





and 1340 ft. 33-ft. cireular 


pipe or 


36-in eire lar 
either No. 2 
block ; 2679 ft 
pipe 
H. R 


sewer segment 
No. 2 vitrified 
bulkhead, ete 


Iowa 


vitrified 


S to 24-in sewer 


basins, manholes, 


eateh 


Green, Engr... Cedar Rapids, 


Scofield, Clerk, Straw- 
August 18; 


plant, in 


Sewers.--Town, Guy 


berry Point, Iow: Bids until 


1400 ft. 6 to S-ir sewer, disposal 


cluding septic tank, dosing chamber, sand 


filter and sludge bed; H. R. Green, Engr.; 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
Sewers.—City, B. F. Godwin, Mayor, Wil 


Bids until August 25; 9% 
mi. sanitary sewers 8S to 12-in plans, ete 
with W. T. Meadows, Williamston, N. C 
J. N. Ambler, Conslt. Engr., 1008 West Ave 


Richmond, Va 


liamston N. C 





Sewers. Chas F. Richardson, Mayor, 
Crisfield, Md.—Bids until Aug. 18; 8000 ft 
6 to 20-in sewers and appurtenant works: 
plans, ete.. with Norton, Bird & Whitman, 
Engrs., Munsey Bldg., Baltimore 

Sewer Construction.—City of Holden, Mo., 
0. G. Boisseau, Mayor.—Bids until Aug. 11 
main and lateral sewers and disposal plants; 
33,987 ft. S to 15-in. pipe; 1070 ft. 4%-in. G. I 
pipe, sewer connections septic tank sludge 
bed, et« plans, ete., with Archer & Stevens, 
Engrs., Kansas City. 

Shovel (Steam).--Wn B. Grimshaw Co., 
Drexel Bldg Philadelphia Pa Revolving 
coal-stripping shovel either Marion, size 
300, or Bueyrus, size 225 


(Traction).—-Easton Machinery Co 


iston, Pa New 


Shovels 
Drake Blidg., E 
hand shovels 


and second 


traction 
Materials 


Skylights.—See Building 


Sprinkler System. — J. N. 
Co., 420 S. Lawton St., 
sprinkler system 


Tulsa, 


Clay Bedding 
Okla Water 


Sprocket Wheels, etc.—R. J. Early, 372 § 
Side Ave., Asheville, N. C.—Small sprocket 
wheels and chain; bevel gears. 

Street-cleaning Machinery. City of Dur 


Rochelle, 


Swe 


oe. . C.. Be a 
Aug. 18 for street 
and = flusher 
horse-drawn or 
Devices.--Geo. H 
W. J. Neale, 


devices to < 


until 
sweeper combi 
flusher, 

Sweeping 
Agency, 


Sweeping 


Bro.’s 
Tex 


unoccupied spaces on 





motor 


Auditor Bids 
seper or 
red, or reet 
propel 


Agent, Waco 








MeFadden & 


‘lean isk ind 


wooden platforms 


where merchandise, cotton, ete., are stored 
Tanks. Easton Machinery Co., Drake 
Bldg Easton, Pa.--New and _ secon d 
tanks 
Tanks. ston Machinery Co., B 57 
Easton, Pa—) to 25 round closed s ige 
nd pressure tanks; horizontal; 6000 to 59,000 


Is. capacity. 








Tank (Water-works).—J. W. Greer ty 
Mgr Bryan, Tex Water tower wit] 1k 
200.000 gals. capacity, height to bott« of 
tank 125 ft. 

Tank and Tower.—Hackley Morriso ) 
P. O. Box 1337, Richmond, Va Stee “ 


50.000 


d towel! 


Tanks.—See Refinery (Oil) 


s.; tower, 70 ft 


Materials 


Tank Tower.—FE. 1T Roux & Sons, 
( F Steel tank tower 50 to 
higl for 25.000-gal. tank 

Tannery Equipment. Paltanic I 


& I act Co., Walter J. Lie 
Miami, Fl: 


and unhairing 





Tannery machi 


machit 


ypyvd, Gen ‘4 
nery, in« 


nes, puttir 


fleshing 
machines, tanning drums, leaching tanl d 
paddle wheels for vat tanning; also t 4 
extract plant, evaporators, etc 

Tanning Machinery.—Graham, Rowe & 
Suite No. 1040, 42 Broadway, New Y« 
Machinery for tanning 

Textile Machinery.—-Craham, Rowe & 
Suite No. 1040, 42 Broadway, New Y<« 
Textile mill machinery 

Tinplate. Cutright Sharps Co B 
hannon, W. Va.—Prices on flat strip 
tinplate 

Trucks, ete.—Navy Dept., Bureau Sup) 
nd Accounts, No. 649, Washington I s 
until Aug. 12 to furnish 2 swivel base truc 
S-wheel, 20-in. gauge; 4 rigid base trucks 
f-wheel, 2l-in. gauge schedule 4235 1008 
combustion flask rings (torpedo = p 
schedule 4244; 1008S fuel and water strainer 
bodies (torpedo parts), schedule 4258; 1005 
forgings (fuel and water strainer bodies 


schedule 4240; deliveries Alex 

Turpentine Retorts. 
Co R. L. Dollings, Prest., 
Portable retort plant; ext 


trom stumps 
Washers.—J. L 


Ky Finished 


Roark Es 
flat round 


Walkill 


andria, Va 

Stock Far! 
Hamilton, O 
ract turpent 
tate, Greenvi 


washers; ste¢ 


brass, copper, bronze or aluminum, 1-16 
1-32-in. thick, to fit spindles % and 5 
with remaining rims of usual stock dir 
sions 

Water-works.--City, B. F. Godwin, M 


Williamston, N. ¢ 
removing and setting up old 
13 H. P. 
horizontal return 
2 boiler feed pumps; 
2 air compressors; 2 air-lift j 

pulleys an 


Uniflow 
tubular be 
each : 


piping, shafting 


forced concrete reservoir, 250 
bids steel reservoir, same capa 
tower, 50,000 gals.. 
water main, 2 to 8-in.; 
Meadows, 


1008 West Ave., 


444 mi. 
_ oe 
Conslt. Engr., 


his department, it will be of advantage to all concerned if the Manufacturers Record is mentioned. 


type steam et 


capacity to balcony 120 f 


Williamston ; 


Bids until August < 





75 H. P. 





yjilers, 150 H 


feed-water heat 


suMping 
1 belting; 1 
gals.; altern 
city ; steel wat 
¢ 
plans, etc., W 
J. N. Ambl 


tichmond, \ 


outits 
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—————— 
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scdding 


Wa 
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Bids 
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Water-works Equipment.—City of Hollan 





dale, Miss., J. A. MeAlpin, Mayor.—Bids 
until Sept. 4; cast iron and galvanized pipe, 
fittings, fire hydrants, valves and boxes, oil 

nd deep-well pumping set; plans, 
te. with Xavier A. Kramer, Conslt. Engr 


Magno Miss 


Water-works.—City of Garber, Okla., F. B. 





Krivohluoek, Mayor.—Bids until Aug. 18; 
construction of system, including laying 12,- 
ow) ft. 6-in. and 10,380 ft. 8-in. C. I. pipe, 
11.04M 2-in. galvanized pipe; 300 G. P. M. 
noto riven triplex pump, two 150 or two 
100 « M. motor-driven vertical centrifugal 
pu 447 tons 6 and S-in. C. I. pipe, 15,000 
bs dard specials; 23 6-in. hydrants, 6 
8 d 29 2-in. valves; plans, ete., with 
Black & Veatch, Engrs., Kansas City, Mo 

Water-works Equipment. City of Glen 
mo I \. P. Pringle, Mayor Bids until 
Aug S; cast-iron and galvanized pipe, fit 
ings. tire hydrants, valves and boxes, pump 
ing deep well, reservoir nd elevated 
t nlar ete., with Navier A. Kramer 
Ce t. Engr., Magnoli Miss 

Well-boring and Equipment.—-Town, J. H 
ao" n, Clk., Leland, Miss sids until Sept 
2 gz 10-in. well, 500 ft p, top 16-in 
for 100 ft.: electric motor-driven pump, neces 
Sil mchinery to deliver 600 gals water per 
mi ‘ or two 6-in. wells, 600 gals per min 


G 


Machinery. M 


barrel plant. 


Woodworking 
eb 


Yancey, 


Sevier Lime 


Railroad Construction 
Railways. 


\l Clanton.—A. M. Grimsley, Prest. First 
N onal Bank, Fayetts Ala reported or 
g ing new bank in Clanton 

Ar Fort Smith—Fort Smith Building 


capital $5,000,001 


Prest.: Leon A 


Association, 


o: <. me 





Williams, 


larding 


V.-1 R. T. Little, Seey I. H. Nakdimen, 
i s 
Fla., Moore Haver Moore Haven R. R. Co., 
apital stock $50,000, which may be increased 
$1.500.000. chartered to from Moore 


build 


Haven to Ritta, Fla., 27 Cast. J. J. 

VBric and others interested. 
1 Perry.—Perry & Gulf Coast Traction 
it is reported, will build railway from 


Still 
about 15 


ry via Springs, Nine-Mile 


Warrior Beach, 


Hampton 


‘,rove to 


nd later an extensior Ellis Bartholo 
of Palm Grove, Fla., and R. C. Flack of 

\} .. interested 
Fl St. Augustine Ss Augustine National 
B riered ; capital $ v G. B. Lamar 

s G I Estes, Cash 

X Whitesburg Al ficial denial of the 
| ed nouncemet! that the Louisville & 
Nashville Rk. R. ¢ would build a line up 
I rwood Cres » new coal mines says 
s nothing whatever to this reportt.” 


I Queen Anne Pennsylvania R. R.’s sur 
connection betwee the Maryland, 
r & Virginia nd the Philadelphia, 
& Washington lines near Queen 
| limina ind decis to build not 
! ‘ \. C. Shand, Broad Street Statio 


s ( \ fill estles White River 
r Hollister y. W. MeMurray 
g ( K sas City, has sub« ra 
“0 cu. yds. reinforced concrete 
M St. Louis.—Plans reported approved by 
United Rys. ¢ t build 64 m of nev 
s a stimated st of $1,920,000. Plans 
se two elevated structures; $300,000. R 


Receiver 


In writing to parties mentioned in this department 


Okla., 
Texas & Santa 
Spearman, Tex., 
thorized by the 
mi, 
Ill., is Ch 


El Paso.- 


cago, 


Tex., 


W.G 

survey for 

road to connect 
border all the way 


Yuma, Ariz 


Shattuck. 


Fe 


Ry. 


Completion < 


from 


f the 


about 85 mi., is reported 


I 


Army engineers under Major 


Railroad 


yngr. 


a rmy 


trom 


remaining to be built. 
Santa 


contemplated 


posts o 


War Dept., 


Admi 
& 2. 
Fe 


narrow 


n 


Brownsvill 


Washington 


North 
Shattuck t 


nistration, 


Ww. 


system 


Felt, Chi 


Caples are reported to have completed 


gauge rail 
the Mexicar 
rex 
D. ¢ 


1 Wir 
Va., 4 


may give information. 
Va.. Winchester.—Winchester & Western 
Co. has laid track 28 mi. fron 
west on line to Wardensville, W 
Track construction under way 


Intermounta 


pon Springs, 6 mi, 
tion Co., Winchester, is 
Cornwell is Prest. and W 


Engr. Headquarters at Wi 
W Va Maher Vircini 
surveying for a branch fre 


contrac 


ill 


an 


nel} t 
nceheste 


R 
Ma 


ym 


Shiloh to 


tor Ww 
Morg 
r 

Ss rey 
ben int 


chester 


lam'’s 





Fork and 


A.M 
Va 
\ 


of ¢ 


fell 
W 
Cr 
I’ ] 
Ro 
W 
BR 
l 
\\ 
I 
\ \ 
\\ 
New Y 


Street Railw 


Laurel Creek coal territory 
is Acting Ch. Engr., 


Madisor 


rraugott 


t is let by 
vy Bros. of 
Va for 
Ss an ex 

R. I 

l 

I N 
Va vill 

! ld 

M 


ay 
I } 


Ss. 


INDUSTRIAL NEWS OF INTEREST 


Items of news about ir 


municipal 
are invited 
of this chs 
as from Sor 
as from advertisers 













its 


Has Opened Office in Paris 
The Foundati ( par Wool B 
gg. New York city ar ’ ices thi I s 
tablished offices at 16 Rue l la Pey 
Paris, France, and is prepared de 
operations in European countries ils 
\merican corporations cont plating é 
neering or construction works abroad can 
range at the New York office for the carr 
it of every detail The compat a | 
organization, operating under the name 
Fondations, Constructions, Travaux Publ 
includes engineers who have had years of 
perience in the compan) It is alse ite 
ing to note that Franklin Ret gt 8 
cently elected chairman of the rd 
Foundation Company John W D 
elected president, and II. J. Deutschbein, f 
vice-p t nd general ma £ I 
Quilter is secretary and treas r 
Wire and Wire Products Combination 
It is announced by the Clinton-Wright W 
Co, that the Clinton Wire Cloth ¢ 
Wright Wire Co.. the Morgan Spring ¢ 
the National Manufacturing ¢ have ¢ 
bined forces and co-ordi d inufactu 
plants and facilities for greater service 
supplying the large iriety of w I 
products manufactured by these com] 
The administrative flices are t W 
Mass., and the factories at We s ( 
ind Palmer ch offices and warel 
are r be ston re en New Ye r I’) 
delphia, Chicag rulsa and § Fra 
Now Have Two Offices 
W. J. Wilkins & rch 5 
Mase rem] Wilming N. ¢ ! 
established I Flor S. ¢ 
Growing Business Demands Greater 
Faciliiies 
The Lut ! Com] ( 
t alves d g 
ng cal by buik g 
of about 70 acres Carthag ‘ 
it the Bal & OF Si 
ern Railroad I s tl hea 
fac g se d freigt ! 
receiving facil ‘ il. Plans 
prepared 1 r S OX] I b 
1 few 1! ths rh new buildings 
it will be of advantage to al er 
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Trade Literature. 


Osgood Shovels, Dredges, Etec. 


A new catalogue issued by the Osgood Com 
pany. manufacturer of excavating machinery 
Marion. O.. presents full particulars concern 
ing the standard railroad-type steam shovels 





revolving shovels, locomotive cranes, clam- 


ts 


which compose 
operates 


shell outfits. dredges, ete 
company 


line of products The 
within its organization open-hearth steel and 
grav-iron foundries, forge, boiler, structural, 
nachine, pattern, carpenter and assembling 
shops, so that uniformity and reliability of 
ts output are assured. All working parts of 
ny size machine are interchangeable and fit 
erfectly, so that repairs are accurate. Large 
apacity, ease and low cost of operation, as 


T 





well as low cost of repairs, are claimed f 
this line of machinery. The illustrations are 
of a superior character. They are printed 
ipen fine paper. many of them displaying the 


ws at work, every detail being clearly 


Dumbwaiters. 


Dumbwaiters for either outdoor or indoor 
service, manufactured by the Standard Elec 
tric & Elevator Co., Ine., 118 E. Pratt St 
Raltimore, Md., are illustrated and described 
n Catalogue S. N. 924, recently issued. These 
elevators in new buildings are commonly of 
the indoor type, but in the case of old build- 
ngs. for instance, where an old dwelling is 
converted for an apartment-house and there 
is no space within for a dumbwaiter shaft, 
the waiter is placed outside They are of 
neat appearance and do not detract from the 
look of the house, being of apparently light 
construction although strong and _= sub- 
stantial, the light appearance being due to a 
small number of parts. They are also ap 
plied to private cottages. industrial buildings, 
ete and as the manufacturers say, are 
built to last.” 


Asphalt Paving Teols. 

The Barber Asphalt Paving Co., Land Title 
Bldg Philadelphia, is sending ont Bulletin 
No. 6. relating to its Iroquois asphalt paving 
tools A reproduction of an excellent photo 
graph on the front page shows these tools 
being used by a road-building gang. They in 
clude smoothers, tampers (asphalt or con 
rete), rakes, hoes, cutters, shovels, scrapers, 
dippers, melting and 


stirring rods, brooms 


pouring pots, hand rollers, and many other 
products Descriptions of sizes and capacities 


are given 


Improved Ventilators for Mines, Ete. 
A bulletin, No. 270, showing the Jeffrey 
Straitflo” ventilators as they are installed at 
several mining plants, as well as separately. 
has been issued by the Jeffrey Manufacturing 
Co.. Columbus, Ohio. The pictures are fine 
and the printed matter is equally superior. It 
s asserted that this type of fan eliminates 
backflow when operating against pressure and 
prevents loss of power. It is provided with a 
central dise about one-half the diameter of 
the wheel, on which is mounted numerous 
conoidal blades so designed that the expulsion 
of air-is the same at all points, which elimi 
nates many losses. It will do the work of a 
hore expensive type of fan, it is claimed, and 

is further remarked that it can be conven 
iently installed at a drift shaft or slope mine. 
and may be used for the total ventilation of 
small mines or for development purposes in 
arge mines. It is alse capable of much other 
iseful work, for instance, drying, removal of 


dust, heat, ete 


A New Hose Coupling. 


The new improved “Thor Perfect” hose 
coupling is the subject of Bulletin No. 99, just 
issued by the Independent Pneumatic Tool 
Co., Chie This coupling may be discon- 
nected instantly by a straight pull on the 


knurled sliding sleeves. It is not necessary 





to twist it, because the bevel jaws will sep 
arate as soon as the locking shoulder moves 
backward. These jaws and shoulders, it is 
stated. are heavy, with large bearing surfaces, 
and they cannot bend, break, jar or work 
loose. The different parts, as well as the 
complete couplings, are fully and excellently 
» that everyone may be informed 


illustrated s 
as to its use. 


Financial News 


New Financial Corporations. 


Northeast Alabama Build 
ineptd. G. T. Hol 


Moore Secy 


Ala Anniston 
ing and Loan Associaiton 
lingsworth, Prest J. Frant 


Treas.: R. C. Gibson, V.-P. and Gen Mer 


Ala.. Mobil \ building and loan associa 
Frank W. 
Roykin, Duggan & Taylor, James K. Glennon 
George Fearn, Jr., and others interested 


tion, capital $100,000, erganizing 


Bank of Commerce, capital 
Albert Rowell and others 


Ark Eldorado 
$50,000, organizing; 
Bank 
50.0, surplus $5000. Busi 


1919 Directors A. D 


Ark., Russellville Farmers’ State 
chartered; eapital $ 
ness begins Oct. 1, 
Shinn, W. L. Oats, Jim Clifton and others. 
Ark., Olvey Bank of Olvey, capital $10,000 
has begun business: Frank F. Patrick, Prest 
Fred W. Greene, V.-P. and Cash 
Guarantee Title & Trust 
surplus $1250; 
W. Bivins, 
Frank J. 


Fla., Clearwater 
Co. chartered: capital $75,000; 
business begins Sept. 1; Henry 
Prest Asahel W. Gage, Ist V.-P 
Booth, 2d V.-P L. T. Gregory, Jr Secy 
Treas 

Ky., Louisville.—Citizens-Union Fourth Street 
Bank, capital $100,000, surplus $50,000, has be- 
gun business. John C. Caldwell. Prest Jo 
seph H. Westerfill, V.-P. and Cash. 

Mo., Butterfield.—New bank capital $10.00) 
organizing: P. A. Roller, E. B. Linebarger, J 
W. Strother, E. P. Lewis and J. A, Reed 

Mo., Willmathsville.—Bank of Willmathsville 
chartered and ineptd eapital $15,000 W. L 
Young, Prest.. Greentop, Mo Ht. G. Coursey 
V.-P.; L. E Willmathsville, 


Mo Business begins a 


Thompson, Cash 
about Oct. 15 


N. C., Germanton 
Danbury, N. C., will establish a bank in Ger 


Bank of Stokes County, 


manton 

N. C., Winston Salem 
Life & Health Insurance Co. chartered: incor 
porators, C. W. Wallace, J. C. Wallace, H. B 
Ashburn, W. D. Caton and others 

Mo., Fagus.—Bank of Fagus organizing 

Mo., Newton, Farmers’ Bank chartered ; 
capital $25,000. Paul J. Purdy, Prest.; F. J 
Miller, V.-P.; E. 8S. Pigg, Cash 


begin Sept. 1. 


Laborers’ Mutual 





business to 


Okla., Byron.—F National Bank char 
tered; capital $25,000. B. R. Herold, Prest.; 
C. A. Johnston, Cash 

Okla., Buffalo 
plied for charter ; 





State National Bank ap 


capital $25,000 





Okla., Capron.—Bank of Capron, capital $10,- 
0, organizing: G. L. MeClure, J. B. Doolin, 
Alva: Howard Clay, Capron, Okla. 

Oklahoma State Bank organ 
Housewright, N. 


Okla., Devol 
ized, capital $25.000: W. W 


> 


I.. Dillow and FE. Constantin, Jr., interested 


In writing to parties mentioned in this department, it will be of advantage to ali concerned if the Manufacturers Record is mentioned 


Okla., Lenapah.—Cherokee National Bank, 
conversion of Cherokee State Bank plied 


for charter; capital $25,000 

Okla Ponea City Central Stat Bank, 
capital $50,000, began business Aug. 2. Luther 
Patton and Ed. Roberts in charg 

Okla., Weatherford.—Guaranty State 
eapital $15,000, ineptd.: Frank Williams, Har 
per, Kan.; B. H. Beatte, W. H. Lothn and 
c¢. H. Martin, Woodward, Okla. 





Bank of 
capital $20,000: begins business about S 


Fr. N. Jones, Prest. (Lately noted 


S. 4 Ashtor Ashtor i 


S. C., Eastover.—Bank of Eastover nis 
sioned, capital $25,000; petitioners A. 


Byrd, H. G. Batesand, H. N. Darbs 


S. C., Honea Path.—People’s Bank ¢ 8 
sioned capital $25,004 Petitioners il 


W. Sullivan, Charles Bolt and W. A 


s expected to begin betw 


Business 


>and Oct. 1 


S. C., Johnsonviile——Bank of Johns le 
chartered ; capital $25,000; Dr. R. L. Co eld, 
Prest Walter Poston, V.-P.: J. W. Wi ms, 
Cash Business begins Sept. 1, 191 

S. ¢ St. George.—Citizens’ Bank tal 


Walter S. Utsey 
Mimms, 2d 


*M, organized ; 
I. M Judy, Ist V.-P.; I. E 
W. J. Dukes, Cash 
S.cC., St. Matthews.—Guaranty Loan & st 
capital $59.0 


Smith and W. R 


Co. chartered and ineptd. ; 
S. Dreher, J. E. Darby, T. L 


Symmes, incorporators 


Tenn., Clarksville.—First Woman's Ba of 
Tennessee incptd.: capital $15,000; Mrs. F. J 
Runyon, Mrs. Bailey Winn, Mrs. Jar I 


Northington, Mrs. J. Ernes Elder and Mrs 


Dancy Fort 


renn., Waverly Citizens’ Bank of W 
succeeding the Citizens’ National Bank r 
ganized: capital $50.00). surplus S300) si 


ness begins Feb. 1, 1919 A. P. MeMurray, 
l'rest W B. Ridings. V. P.: Mason Se. rs 
Cash 

rex Bronson People’s Stat Bank, « il 
$10,000, organized: J. H. Jordan, Prest Ww. \ 
Whitfield, Cash 

Tex., Brownwood - First National Bank 
Longbrake, 


chartered ; capital $25,000. H. H 
Prest.; R. M. Kendrick, Cash 
rex., Deanville.—First State Bank chartered: 
surplus $1000; 
Nelms, Prest.: A. F. Grabow, 
(Lately noted 


capital $10,000; business began 

July 0; C. C 

V.-P.: G. R. Kocurek, Cash 
Tex., Donna 


$35,000, organized; A. F. Hester, Prest.; IH. 5 
Ridgeway, Cash 

Tex., Fort Worth.—National Bank of Cor 
merce will begin business Aug. 15. ©. J. Bet 
son, Prest.; C. H. Patterson, A. FE. Thomas 
J. H. Jackson, Geo. A, Lock, V.-Ps.; J. E 
Willis, V.-P. and Cash 

Tex., Hallville—A State bank is reported 
ganizing by local parties 

Tex., Kerens 
tered: capital $80,000 > A 
E. E. Nettler, Cash 


Kerens National Bank cl 
Walker, Pres 


Tex., Lancaster.—First National Bank 
tered; capital $100,000. J. H. Darby, Prest 


W. Y. Perry, Cash. (Lately noted.) 


Tex., Leary.—Guaranty State Bank org 
ized; capital $100,000; Ed. Trigg, Prest 


W. Blocker, Cash 


Tex., Rocksprings. First National Ba 


applied for charter; capital $35,000 


Tex., Woodville.—Citizens' State Bank 
tal $15,000, organized ; Alex. Thompson, [rest 


L. M. Feagan, Cash. 


Woodville State Bank. ca} 
Cruse, Prest 


Tex., Woodville 
ital $30,000, organized: R. A 
Geo. E. Neel, Cash. 


Farmers’ State Bank, capital 
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Va., Callao.—Callao State Bank, capital $10,- 
000 to $25.000, organizing ; Dr. S. E. Weymouth, 
prest.. and W. E. Headley, Secy., Callao; J. 
B. Winstead, Dodge, Va. 


w. Va.. Fulton.—Bank of Fulton reorganiz- 
ing as Fulton Banking & Trust Co., and 
increasing capital from $25,000 to $100,000. 
W. H. Nichols, Prest.; Otto Schenk, V.-P.; 
H. W. Campbell, Cash. 

W. Va.. Gore.—Western Frederick Bank, cap- 


ital $15,000, has begun business; M. C. Garvin, 


prest.; B. A. Giffin, V.-P.; E. R. Hook, Cash. 


y sys 

New Securities, 
Ala., Jackson—(Improvement).—City votes 
$250,000 school, $105,000 street and 


Address 


Aug. 19 on 
sewer and $15,000 water-works bonds 
The Mayor 

(Levee) 


ark.. Bridge Junction $200,000 5ly 


per cent. 30-50-year bonds St. Francis Levee 
Dist. of Arkansas purchased by Mississippi 
ValleyT rust Co., St. Louis and Eldredge & 
Co., New York, at $206,700 and accrued in- 
terest 


Ark., De Queen—( Road ).—350,000 6 per cent. 
6-20-year bonds Sevier County Road Improve 
ment Dist purchased by Whitaker & Co., 
St. Louis 

Ark., Helena—(Drainage).—Laconia Drain 
age and Levee Dist., Phillips County, sold to 
Whitaker & Co., St. Louis, $246,000 5 per cent 
$100) denomination 

Ark., Walnut Ridge—(Road) 
Western 
Dist. will, on 


bonds. 

Road Com 
Lawrence County Im 
Aug. 18, at the 


missioners 


provement 


People’s Bank in Imboden, offer for sale 
$500,000 bonds. Clay Sloan, Chrmn., Black 
Rock 

Fla., Clearwater—(School).— Election Aug 


ll on $12,000 bonds School Dist. 6, Pinellas 
County. Address County Commrs 
Fla., Fort Myers — (Improvement) .—$100,000 


street, water and sewer bonds to be voted on 
Aug. 18 are 30-year 5 per cents. J. W. Owens, 
City Clerk. 


Fla., Jacksonville — (Improvement). — City 
voted $300,000 viaduct, $200,000 sewerage and 
$1,000 street improvement 5 per cent. $1000 
denomination bonds; dated Sept. 1, 1919; ma- 
turity, 1949. Jehn S. Bond, Chrmn. Board 
City Commrs. 


Fla., Jacksonville—(School).—Bids received 
10 A. M. Sept. 3 for $325,000 5 per cent. $1000 
denomination bonds Duval County 
Tax School Dist. No. 1 F. A. Hathaway. 
Supt. and Ex-Officio Secy. County Board Pub 
lic Instruction. 

Fla., 
00 drainage 5-7-vear and 
year 6 per cent. notes, dated July 14, 1919, pur- 
chased at par, accrued interest and $58.50 pre- 
mium by A. T. Bell & Co., Toledo. 

Fla., Marianna—( School) .—$20,000 


Special 


Kissimmee—(Paving. Drainage) .—$15,- 
$30,000 





paving 5-13- 


Marianna 


Dist. Jackson County bonds voted. C. W. 
Lockey, Secy. County Board Public Instrue 
tion. 

Fla., Moore Haven — (School), — The $35,900 


school district bonds voted in July are 30-year 
6 per cent.; denomination $500; dated Aug. 1, 
1919: date for opening bids not decided: 
P. G. Shaver, Supt. De Soto County School 
Board, Arcadia, Fla. 

Fla., Palmetto — (Paving). — $20,000 bonds 
voted. Address The Mayor. 

Fla., Plant 
Plates issuing bonds. 

Fla., St. Augustine—(Improvement).—City 
contemplates issuing $400,000 to $450,000 bonds 
for auditorium, sewers, water-works and street 
paving. Address The Mayor. 


€ity—(Street).—City contem- 
Address The Mayor. 


Fla., St. Augustine.—St. Johns County con- 
templates 
Commrs. 


issuing bonds. Address County 


In writing to parties mentioned in this department, it will be of ad 2 


Fla., Tampa — (School). — $150,000 bonds 
Special Tax School Dist. 4 and $5000 Special 


Tax School Dist. 18, Hillsborough County 
bonds, sold at $150,108 and accrued interest 


and the 
jointly 


to First National Bank of Tampa 
Securities Sales Co. of Jacksonville, 
Fla., Vero — (Bridge). — $35,000 6 per 
25-year $1000 denomination Vero Bridge Dist.. 
St. Lucie County, bonds purchased by G. B 
Jacksonville, Fla., at 101.56 


cent. 


Sawyer Co., 
Ga., Albany votes 


on $81,000 bonds. 


—(Street).—City 
Address The Mayor 


Sept. 22 
Americus — (Road) $232,000 of 5 per 

bonds purchased at $3503 
Atlanta, 


Ga., 
cent. Sumter County 
premium by Rebinson-Llumphrey Co., 
Ga, 

Ga., Athers—(Road) cent 
30-year serial $1000 denomination Clarke Coun 
ty bonds sold at par, 
$3375 premium to Continental 
Macon, Ga 


$250,000 5 per 
accrued interest and 
Trust Co 
Ga., Dublin—( Bridge) .—$200,000 of authorized 


issue of $500,00 5 per cent. 30-year $1000 de 
dated June 1, 1919, and 
maturing 1949, purchased at $2,102 by R. N 


Berrien, Jr., & Co., Atlanta, Ga 


nomination bonds, 


Ga., Elberton—(Improvement).—City votes 
Aug. 27 on $15.000 light, water and sewer 
bonds Address The Mavor 

Ga.. Moultrie—(Road, Bridge).—$500.00 Col 
quitt County 5 per cent. bonds sold at $3750 
premium to Robinson Humphrey ¢o., Atlanta 
Ga.; M. R. Buxton, Clk 
Ga., Oglethorpe—( Bridge) Macon County 
votes Aug. 14 on $100,000 bonds Address 


Chrmn. County Commrs 


Ga., Swainsboro (Water, Sewer). — $50,000 
bonds purchased at a premium by Hillsman & 
Co., Atlanta. 
Ky., Lexington 
sold for 
(Lately noted.) 


(School) .—No 
time. Address 


bonds to be 
some City Seey. 
La., Baton Rouge (Park).—City votes Aug. 
26 on $100,000 5 per cent. 18-year bonds. Alex 
ander Grouchy, Jr., Mayor. 
La., 
patch to Manufacturers Record says that $1000 


Denham Springs—(Road).—Special dis 


denomination bonds Road Dist. 1, Livingston 
Parish, purchased at par, accrued interest and 
$270 premium by Union Bank & Trust Co., 
Baton Rouge, La. 

(School) Lake Arthur 
Davis Parish, 
W. P. Arnette, Supt 


$15,000 5 per | 


La., Jennings 
School Dist., Jefferson 
Sept. 2 on $110.000 bonds 


La., Lake 


votes 


Charles— (School) 


cent. £500 denomination bonds lIowa School 
Dist 16. Caleasieu Parish, dated Aug. 1, 1919; 
maturity 1920 to 1934, inclusive, purchased by 
Caleasieu Parish School Board, F. K. White. 


Treas 
La., Welch—(School).—Election Sept. 2 on 
$125,000 bonds Welch School Dist. No. 10, Jef 


ferson Davis Parish. (Lately noted voted.) 
Address School Board. 

Miss. Corinth — (School, Street). $90,000 | 
school and $22,000 street 5% per cent. 20-year 


serial $500 denomination bonds sold Aug. 4 at 
$1950 premium, acerued interest and fees to 
Bank of Commerce & Trust Co., Memphis. 

Miss., Holly Springs—(Road).—$17,000 6 per 
cent. 10-25-year $300 denomination bonds pur- 
chased at $17,351, bonds and attorney’s fees, 
by C. H. Coffin, Chicago, Il. 

Mo., Doniphan—( Road) .—$46,00 6 per cent. 
$500 and $1000 denomination bonds Doniphan 
Special Road Dist., Ripley County, purchased 
by Whitaker & Co., St. Louis. 

Mo., Maryville—( Road). — $90,000 
Couty bonds sold at $90,110 and 
Kaufman-Smith-Emert Investment Co., St. 
Louis. 


Nodaway 
interest to 


Miss., Meridian — (School). — Lauderdale | 


te all a if 








} stock in 


| 1939, purchased at $26,420 by 


County Board of Supvrs. sold at par and de 
erued interest to First National Bank of Meri 
dian the following 6 per cent dated 
April 1, 1919, maturing 1924 to 1935, inclusive 

$6000 Long Creek Con. School Dist., $6000 Cen 
ter Hill Con. School Dist. and $6000 Vimville 
Con. School Oist. bonds; W. R. Pistole, Clk 
Chancery Court 


bonds, 


Miss., Pascagoula (Read) $75,000 bonds 
Supvrs. Dists and Jackson County, pur 
chased at par and $1003 premium by Pasea 


xoula National 
Mo., Boonville—( Improvement) 
Aug. 18 for $45,000 $11,000 
$14,000 park-improvement 5 per cent 
dated Sept. 1, 1919 


Bank 
Bids ope ped’ 
water, sewer and 
5- 20-year 
$1000 denemination bonds 


Cc. G. Miller, City Clk 

Mo Marshfield Road).—Webster County 
votes in Sept, on $225,000 bonds luly election 
defeated Address County Commrs 


Mo., Mexico—( Road). 
Sept. 16 on bonds 
Bluff 
20-year Butler County 


Audrain County vote 
Address County Commrs 
(Road, Bridge) 


Mo., Poplar 
> per cent 


$500, 


bonds voted 


| Aug. 5 Date for opening bids not decided 
Address B. C. Nickey, County Highway Bnet 
M. W. Henson, County Clk 
Mo., West Plainse—i lead) 2100000 of he 
authorized issue of $500,000 5 per cent. Howell 


County bonds 101.45 


Kaufman-Smith-Kmert Co st 


purchased at and ey 


penses by 
Louis 


Mo., Sedalia—( Road) lloustonia Consol 


dated High School Dist., Pettis County, voted 
$15,000 bonds Address School Board 

N. C., Aurora—(Street).—Bids received noon 
Aug. M by L. L. Midyette, Mayor, for $2500 
| bonds, 

N. ¢., Benson (Light, Water) Bids re 
ceived noon Aug. 18 for $50,000 light, $70,000 
water-works 65 per cent. bonds; dated Aug. 1 
1919; maturity, 1920 to 1949. inclusive Ad 


dress Farmers 


Bank of 


town For particulars ece Pro 


Commercial Benson 


Treasurer of 


| posala Department 


N. C., Boone—(Street) Rids received 2.98 

P. M. Sept. 1 for $15,000 6 per cent. 10-25-year 

$1000 denomination bonds. Address 1. G. Greer 
or F. A. Linney, Boone 

N. C., Forest City—(School).—City voted 

| $50,000 not exceeding 6 per cent 30-year $500 

| denomination bonds, dated Sept. 1, 1919. Bids 


for same to be opened 2 P. M. Aug. 26.° W. S 
Moss, Mayor; W. J. Davia, (lk 


N. C., Greensboro—( Street) Ordinance has 
been prepared providing for the issuing of 
$200,000 street-improvement bonds oO M 
Hunt, Clk 

ms € Newbern—(Road).—Eleetion to be 


held in Craven County to vote on 
bonds 

N. C., Warrenton (Street) Bids opened 
Sept. 2 for $20,000 5 per cent. $1000 denomina 
tion maturing annually, to purchase 
Warren Hotel Co. Address Town. 
Commrs., R. J Seey For 


$2,000,000 
Address County Commra 


bonds, 
Jones, particulara 
see Proposals Department. 

N. C., Wilson—(School).—$25,000 Black reek 
Township 6 per cent. ®year $1000 denomina 
tion bonds, dated Ang. 1, 1919, and maturing 
Sidney Spitzer & 
Co., Toledo, O 


N. C., Wilmingteon—(School).—Bids received 
Aug. 11 for $125,000 and $100,000 5 per cent 
25-year New Hanover County tends. J. A 
Orrell, County, Auditor 

N. C., Winston-Salem—(Seheol).—Board of 


Aldermen authorized election to vote on $800, 
000 school and $85,000 municipal building bonds 
Address The Mayor. 

Okla., 
works 


sued 


Carnegie 
extension 


(Water) 
bonds will 
Address The Mayor 


$30,000 water 
probably be is 


the Manufacturers Record is mentioned. 
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Okla., Enid — (Improvement). — City voted 
Aug. 5 on $320,000 water-works, $150,000 park 
$185,000 sewage-disposal plant, 
$250,000 convention hall 
stated. M. C. Garber, 


improvement, 
$15,000 playground, 
bonds. Result not 
Mayor. 

Okla., Hartshorne — (Water). — City 
Sept. 2 on bonds for water purification plant 
Address The Mayor. 


votes 


| 
| 
| 


‘ 


Okla., Wobart—(Water, Light).—Election 
will probably be called to vote on $250,000 | 
water-works and $135,000 electric-light plant 
ponds. Address The Mayor. 

Okla. Minco—(Light, Water).—City votes 
Aug. 1 on $11,000 bonds. H. C. Masters, 


Mayor 


County Aug 
bonds. Ad 


Okla., Newkirk—(Road).—Kay 
§ defeated $1,500,000 5 per cent. 
dress County Commrs. 


Tex., Abilene—(School).—$32,900 bonds will 
soon be offered for sale. C. E. Sims, County 


Supt. 

Tex., Austin.—Atty.-Genl. approved the fol- 
lowing bonds: $18,000 Hillsboro school 5 per 
cent. 40-year; $10,000 Gonzales County Road 
Dist 4, 5% per cent. serial; $20,000 Polytechnic 
Heights Independent School Dist. 5 per cent. 
20-40-year ; $40,000 546 per cent. 10-40-year Hud 
spetch County courthouse and jail. 

(Levee) .—$150,000 6 per cent 
sold at 


Tex., Bay City 
1-30-year Bay City Levee Dist. bonds 


Board of Commis 


$1500 premium. Address 
sioners. 
Tex., Bryan—(Water-works).—A letter to 


Manufacturers Record says city votes Aug. 28 


' on $75,000 5 per cent. $500 denomination bonds 
| to buy and improve power plant which fur- 


nishes electric current and pumps water for 


| municipal distributing systems. J. W. Greer, 


Okla., Perry—(Water, Light).—$260,000 im 
provement bonds sold to an Oklahoma City 
firm, subject to approaching election. Ad- 
dress The Mayor 

Ss. ¢., Awensdaw—(School).—Bids received | 


until Aug. 15 by Paul T. Palmer, Atty. Board 
of Trustees (P. 0. 57, Broad St., Charleston), 
for $4000 6 per cent. bonds, dated July 1, 1919; 
maturity July 1, 1939. 


8. C.. Charleston — (Road).—Bids received 
Aug. 5 for $100,000 of the 4% per cent. 15-year 
$1000 denomination bonds rejected. Wilson G. 
Warvey, Chrmn. and Treas. Charleston County 
Drainage Comsn., Exchange 


Sanitary and 


Bldg 

S. C., Columbia—(Road).—Richland County 
voted $2,000,000 bonds. Address County Com- 
missioners. 

S € Mullins—(Sewer, Water).—Bids re 


ceived on or before Sept. 1 for $7000 sewer and 
cent. bonds, dated 
Mayor; H. M. 
particulars see 


$15,000 water-works 5% pet 
Oct. 1, 1919 L. Lo 
Schreffler, City Clerk. For 
Proposals Department 


Rogers, 


Ss. C., Winnsboro — (School). — Ridgeway 


School Dist., Fairfield County, voted $25,000 
bonds, Address County Commrs, 

Tenn., Ashland City (Road) Cheatham 
County Court has authorized issue of $80,000 


bonds, 


Tenn., Camden—(Road).—Election Sept. 10 
on $200,000 Benton County Bonds. Address 
County Commrs, 

Tenn., KErin—(Road).—Election Aug. 9 on 
$100,008 Llousten County bonds Address 
County Commrs. 

Tenn., Jackson (Improvement). — Bids re 


D>. Johnson, Mayor, 
and $76,000 20-year 


eetved noon Aug. 30 by J. 
for $152,000 1-10-year street 
ceneral improvement bonds. 


Tenn., Knoxville—( Improvement).—Bids re- 
ceived 7.50 P. M. Aug. 19 for the following 
bonds $100,000 5 per 30-year viaduct 
and sewer ; $97,000 6 per cent. 5-year improve- 
$47,296.39 6 per improvement, 
dated Sept. 1, 1919, maturing 1920 to 1924; $94, 
092.59 5 per cent. 5-year street. John E. Me 
Williams, Recorder 


cent. 


ment; cent 


Millan, Mayor; Robert 


(Highway). — Macon 
$10.00 bonds Ad 


Lafayette 
votes Sept 2 on 
Commrs 


Tenn., 
County 
dress County 

Tenn., Maryville (Road). 
cent. 30-year Blount County 
at par by Caldwell & Co., Nashville. 

Tenn., Pulaski — (Funding). — $22,000 6 per 
cent. bonds purchased by Cecil Appleby for 
Seasongood & Mayer, Cincinnati, at $22,990. 


County 


$400,000 5 per 
bonds purchased 


Savannah—( Road ).—Hardin 


Tenn., 
plans to issue $150,000 bonds. 
Commrs 


| bonds for 


(Lately noted.) 
(Water). — $40,000 water 
Address The Mayor. 


City Mgr. 

Tex., Wastland — 
bonds reported sold. 

Tex., Hastland—(Road).—Election is to be 
ealled in Kastland county to vote on $5,900,000 
improved highways. Representa- 
tives of Northern bond houses have offered to 
purchase the bonds at a premium, $180,000 of 
bonds Dists. 1 and 2 have been sold at $184,000, 
Address County Commrs, 

Tex., Georgetown—(School).—$100,000 § per 
cent. 10-40-year Georgetown Independent 
School Dist. bonds voted. Date for opening 
bids not decided. Address School Board. 

Bids received 2 P. 


Tex., Gonzales—(Road) 


| M. Sept. 8 for $239,000 5144 per cent. road bonds; 


| opened Sept. 1 for $150,000 of authorized 


| 


J. C. Romberg, County Judge 

Tex., Kaufman—( Road) .—$150,000 5 per cent 
10-40-year bonds Road Dist. No. 8, Kaufman 
County, purchased by First National Bank of 
St. Louis. 

Tex., Mt. Pleasant—( Road) .—$654,000 
cent. 1-30-year Titus County bonds purchased 
jointly by L. W. Thomson & Co. and the First 
National Bank, both of St. Louis. 

Tex., Mt. (Road) .—$1,000,00 ‘Titus 
County acerued interest 
expenses to Bank of St 


5% per 


Pleasant 
bonds sold at 
City 


par, 
and National 
Louis. 

Vernon — (Road). Franklin 
16 on $500,000 bonds. Ad- 


Tex., Mount 
County votes Aug. 
dress County Commrs. 

Tex., Newton — (Road). — Newton County, 
Texas, Road Dist. No. 1, 5% per cent. 30-year 
bonds purchased by J. L. Arlitt, Austin, Tex 
Tex., Palestine — (Water-works). — $88.000 
and $125,000 water-works improvement bonds 
voted. A. L. 


Tex., Port 


Sowers, Mayor. 
Arthur—( School) Bids to be 
issue 


of $200,000 5 per cent. 40-year $1000 denomina 


| tion school dist. bonds; dated Aug. 1, 1919 
Address Herbert Henderson, care of School 
soard. 


| County, voted $350,000 bonds. 


Address County | 


Road Dist. 2, Cherokee 
Address County 


Tex., Rusk—( Road). 


Commrs. 

Tex., Seguin—(Road) 
30-year $2500 denomination Guadalupe County 
bonds voted July 24. Date for opening bids 
not decided. J. B. Williams, County Judge 


—$100,000 5% per cent 


Tex., Vernon—(Street).—City sold to Harris 
Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago, $30,000 5 
per cent. 40-year $500 denomination bonds 
dated Aug. 1, 1918; maturity 1%8; Harry 
Mason, Mayor. 

Tex., Weatherford — (School). — Common 


Aug 
Address 


School Dist. 45, Parker County, voted 
on $4000 5 per cent. 10-20-year bonds. 
County Commrs. 

Va., Bristol—(Street) 
for sale $100,000 bonds. 


plans to offer 
Mayor 


—City 
Address The 





Va., Danville—(Street).— Regarding report 
that election would be held to vote on street 
bonds, a letter to Manufacturers Record gays 
that no order by court has been made to sub 


mit question of issuing bonds to vote of peo- 
ple, and it is uncertain when same will be 
lone; Harry Wooding, Mayor. 

W. Va., Buckhannon—( School) .—$25,000 6 per 
cent. 5-20-year suckhannon Independent 


School Dist., Upshur County, bonds recently 


voted. A. J. Zickefoose, Dist. Secy. 

W. Va., Woodsdale, via Wheeling—(Street), 
$100,000 5 per cent. $16) denomination bonds 
voted July 29; date for opening bids not de 


cided. R. B. Naylor, Mayor. 





Financial Notes. 


£ 


Beasley State Bank, Beasley, Tex., incres 
ing capital from $10,000 to $20,000. 

Crumby Sank, Crumby, Tex in 
creased capital from $15,000 to $30,000. 


State 


Guaranty State Bank, Grapeland, Te in 
creased capital from $15,000 to $20,000 
Bank of Harleton, Tex., in- 


from $10,000 to $20,000, 


First 
creased capital 


Russellville, 


State 


Bank of Russellville, Ark... in 


, creased capital from $50,000 to $75,000, 


National Bank of Commerce, Wichita Falls 
Tex., increased capital from $200,000 to $300,000 


Lufkin National Bank, Lufkin, Tex.. in- 
creased capital from $75,000 to $100,000 

First State Bank, Gainesville, Tex in 
creased capital from $25,000 to $65,000. 

Morris Plan Bank, Chattanooga, Tenr in- 


creased capital $50,000 to $100,000. 
Citizens’ State Bank, La Rue, Tex., increased 
eapital from $15,000 to $25,000 
Citizens’ Guaranty State Bank, Lufkin, Tex. 
increasing capital from $3,000 to $75,000 


First State Bank, Tom Ball, Tex., increas 
ing capital from $16,000 to $20,000. 
First National Sunk, Coolidge rex ! 





reased capital from $50,000 to $ 
Baker County State Bank, Macclenny, Fia., 
eapital $15.000 to $30,000. 
State Bank, Alvin, Tex.. 
apital from $25,000 to $32,000 
Guaranty State Bank, 
increased capital from $15,000 to 
County Bank, Mercedes, Tex in- 
from $25,000 to $32,000 


increased from 


increased 


Alvin 


Creek, Tex., 
$25,000 


Goose 


Hidalgo 
creasing capital 

Cumberland Valley National Nash 
ville, Tenn., increased capital from $300,000 te 
$500,000, 


Sank, 


Henderson, N. C., changed 
Bank & Trust Co., and it 
$100,000 to $500,000 

tank & 
increased capital from $100,444 


Citizens’ Bank, 
title to Citizens’ 
creased capital from 

Mutual 
Lynchburg, Va., 


Savings Trust Co., Ine 
to $200,000. 

of the Federal 
Examiner of Fed 


become 


Joseph A. Broderick, 
Reserve Board, and Chief 
eral Banks, has resigned to 
a vice-president of the National Bank of 
Commerce in New York. Mr. Broderick 
a member of the original committee appointed 
by the Secretary of the Treasury to work out 
technical organization of 
banks He is 37 


Secy 
Reserve 


was 


proposals for the 
the Federal Reserve 
ot age. 


years 








THE AMERICAN COTTON OIL CO. 
The Board of August 5, 1919, 
declared a quarterly dividend of 1 per cent. unon 
the Common Stock of this Company, payable Sep- 
tember 2, 1919, at the banking house of Winslow 
Lanier & Company, 59 Cedar Street, New York 
City, to holders of record of such stock at the 
close of business on August 15, 19 
The transfer books will not be closed 
RANDOLPH CATLIN, Seeretary } 


Directors on 
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The Reason for This Supplement, Dealing with 
the Demand of the Railroad Men to Sur- 
render American Sovereignty to Them 


In 1916 the sovereignty of this Government was surrendered to certain revolutionists posing 
as the spokesmen for the railroad brotherhoods. These men appeared in Congress and at the White 
House and demanded that within a given number of hours such legislation as they desired should 
be passed, and then when Congress had cringingly surrendered the nation’s sovereignty into the 
hands of revolutionists, they refused to accept the word of President Wilson that he would sign 
their: bill until he had actually done so. 

At that time the Manufacturers Record said: “It is scarcely conceivable that President 
Wilson, when he was denouncing labor unions, could have ever imagined. that before their 
supposed political power he would bow and demand that the Congress of this, the supposed greatest 
nation on earth, should do the behest of these browbeating and bulldozing leaders, and that when 
the bill had passed Congress he would have to persuade these men, on the promise of his personal 
honor as a gentleman, that he would sign the bill in order to induce them to call off the strike, and 
then having done this, he would sign it with four separate pens and present to each one of these men 
one of the pens thus used.” 

Very naturally this revolutionary proceeding called forth the bitterest denunciation by the 
foremost papers of the United States without regard to party. At that time, in order to show the 
independence of thought in the South, the Manufacturers Record quoted from a large number of 
leading Southern Democratic papers. 

The Baltimore Sun said of these men: “Like dictators, they established themselves in the 
capital, and at the point of the strike bayonet forced Congress to obey their orders.”” The Augusta 
(Georgia) Chronicle said: ‘That piece of political perfidy which was enacted in the House on 
Friday and in the Senate of the United States on Saturday, in answer to the defiant demand of 
certain railroad brotherhoods who stood ‘stop-watch in hand,’ as one Senator aptly expressed it, 
threatening to tie up every railroad in the country unless Congress came to time with a Federal 
statute providing for an ‘8-hour day, with 10 hours’ pay without arbitration,’ may serve to stave 
off an immediate clash with a certain element of organized labor, but as sure as the sun shines, 
it will rise again to plague this Government and its people, from the highest to the lowest. Nothing 
more revolutionary has been done in any civilized country, with the possible exception of Mexico, 
since the French Revolution itself.’ 

The Macon (Georgia) Telegraph said “One thing or the other—but whichever way, one of the 
most remarkable, most vital pieces of legislation ever enacted in the history of the earth. Its final 
disposition will mark the choice at the forks in America, and eventually for all the world, one way 
or the other.”’ 

The Greensboro (North Carolina) Daily News said: “Mr. Wilson, before surrendering to the 
single 2cre opportunists who are managing his campaign, should have rather pronounced this invo- 
cation, ‘God help the Republic.’ ” 

The Jacksonville (Florida) Times-Union referred to it as a disgraceful act, unparalleled in 
American history. 

The Greensboro Daily Record said: “If the brotherhood, having control of a great industry, 
can demand of capital or of property anything that suits its fancy, and with a threat to demoralize 
the whole nation carry its point, then we are hastening to Civil War.” 

Henry Watterson called this action treason, and said it might have been better “To face the 
issuc { 1an parley with highwaymen,” and added: 

‘‘ Whether the conflict between capital and labor, which is fairly on, will end in revolution and 
civil war will depend upon the self-control of all classes, the intelligence and virtue of the people.” 

The Norfolk (Virginia) Pilot said: ‘Thoughtful persons will question whether the precedent 
established is not too great a price to pay for the mere postponement of issues on which the very 

life of the nation hangs.” 
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These are but typical extracts from many editorials which appeared in the foremost papers of 
the South. The issue has come back to this country, to plague us once more, and it must now be 
met with a definite determination as to whether the labor unions shall at any time have a right to 
enter the halls of Congress and compel that body, through the weakness of politicians, to meet their 
demands for any legislation which may serve their purpose. 


If the farmers of the country should unite through some organization and demand of Congress 
the passage of a bill to meet their views, or else refuse to permit a single pound of foodstuffs to be 
shipped from the farms to the cities, they would certainly not be any more beyond their rights than 
are the railroad men, or many other labor organizations. 


If the bankers should say that they would not make another loan, but would bring chaos upon 
the country unless some particular bill that they wished should be passed by Congress, they would be 
entirely within their rights as compared with the demand of the railroad men. 

If every physician in the country should, on a moment’s notice, say to Congress that unless 
a bill is passed in exact accordance with our views we will not attend a single patient, and millions 
may die for what we care, unless you grant what we demand, they would not be going beyond 
what the railroad men are demanding. © 


The railroad men are, in effect, saying that unless Congress and the President unite to give 
them what they demand, which, in reality, is the sovereignty of the nation, they will stop every 
railroad; they will prevent the shipment of foodstuffs into the cities; they will let the babies and 
the sick die for lack of nourishment and let millions freeze for lack of coal. Claiming the power 
to do these things, they propose to demand and compel Congress to grant whatsoever legislation 
they require and compel President Wilson to sign it. The camouflage effort to withdraw some of 
their threats, for fear they went too far, will not deceive anyone in the light of their actions in 1916. 


That is the position which the country faced in 1916, and which we again face, with the full 
knowledge of the fact that our weakness in 1916 makes the position of the railroad men stronger 
than it would otherwise have been, and makes the position of the country weaker than it would 
have been had we met the issue at that time and settled it once and forever. 


This is not a question of wages. The Manufacturers Record has always preached high wages. 
It believes in the highest possible wages and salaries that any business can pay, just as it believes 
that the farmers, until within the last two years, have never received adequate returns for their work. 
The farmers are working from 12 to 15 hours a day to feed the very men who not only demand an 
8-hour day as the limit of their work, but demand a rate of wages far beyond that of men who are 
delving in the fields from sunrise until long after sunset in order to produce the foodstuffs without 
which the nation would starve. 


This, however, is not a question of transportation or of foodstuffs or of wages. It is a question 
upon the answer of which hangs the destiny of this Republic. As we answer this question we shall 
forever settle the future of America as to whether this is a nation of free men or a nation of slaves, 
a nation in which every man has the right to work, or in which no man can work except under the 
domination of an organized band, which, however meritorious may be some of its work, however 
honest-hearted may be some of its members, is constantly mislead by agitators who would over- 
throw the American Government for the purpose of accomplishing their individual aims. 


Americanism and patriotism mean nothing to them as compared with the right to demand of 
Congress the relinquishment of the solemn duties which, in the sight of God, it has sworn to 
perform, namely, to uphold the Constitution of the United States. 


We venture to say there is scarcely a Congressman who yielded to the threats of 1916 that 
does not, deep down in his soul, feel that he violated his oath of office when, by yielding to the 
threat of the pistol at the nation’s life, he failed to uphold the Constitution. 


That wages should be high so long as the cost of living is high, and that the cost of living 
must be high until we have enormously increased the production of foodstuffs and bettered our 
system of distribution between the producer and the consumer, admits of no question, but when that 
has been granted, it must also be granted that there are legal ways under the Constitution of the 
‘ United States for the accomplishment of all the things which should be done by laboring men, by 
employers, and by the great middle class, which belongs neither to the capitalistic nor to the union- 
labor classes. 


Because the situation is one which more vitally affects the life of this country than the war 
itself, it has seemed wise to republish from our issues of September 7, September 21 and October 5, 
1916, in this supplement form, the editorial comments from leading papers throughout the South, 
in nearly every case Democratic to the core and devoted to the interests of their party, with 
such editorial comment as at that time appeared in the Manufacturers Record on the subject. 
In this supplement, therefore, with this statement as an explanation, we are reproducing exactly 
as they then appeared these editorial comments, and we commend them to the thoughtful study of 
every man in the country. Since we are now seeing the fulfillment of the prediction then made, 
these comments from leading Southern papers, become of historic value and are of tremendous 
significance at the moment. 
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A Reprint of Editorials From Many Southern Papers of 1916 Discussing the 
Demand of the Railroad Men at That Time 








[From Manuracrurers Recorp September 7, 1916.) 


The Rape of the Nation’s Honor 


WHAT SOUTHERN PAPERS SAY OF THE SURRENDER OF PRINCIPLE AT THE 
BEHEST OF FOUR MEN 


The honor of the nation, the welfare of democracy, the stability of our republic have been bartered for 
an imaginary present ease! Congress has yielded to the bulldozers! But the country’s situation will be like 
that of the man who once puts himself into the hands of blackmailers, for then he finds that it would have 
been better to have tied a stone around his neck and jumped overboard, for henceforth he has ceased to be a 
man; he is but the servile, abject, cowardly, cringing semblance of a man, dominated by those who once 
have been successful in blackmailing him, 

For honest and legitimate labor the Mancuracrurers Recorp has the highest respect. It would seek for 
the largest pay and the shortest number of hours compatible with strength and with work and the highest 
advancement of humanity, but for men who dare, as the leaders of the railroad brotherhoods did, to bulldoze 
the nation by threatening starvation unless their terms were granted, it believes that no denunciation can 
be too strong for these men who, using the power of the hundreds of thousands of good, honest men back of 
them and abusing that power—for we are sure many members of these brotherhoods would not uphold them 
have wrought for the nation and for themselves not wisely, but disastrously. These men have sowed in the 
hearts of American people a hatred to labor unions, a hatred as great as that expressed by President Wilson 
when, in 1909, he wrote: “I am a fierce partisan of the open shop and of everything that makes for individual 
liberty.” And yet these men are not deserving of condemnation one-tenth so bitter as are the men who, 
without even a struggle, yielded the nation’s honor and voted as these men dictated. 

These labor unions have made the people of this country determine that this nation shail not be ruled by 
organized labor any more than by organized capital. They have sown the seed of discord which will ripen 
into a bitterness that will know no end until the evil that has been done has been destroyed and until it shall 
be made known throughout the length and breadth of the land that no organization can, by the power of 
threats, the promise of votes or for other things, trade away the nation’s independence. 

The question has not been settled. No great economic or ethical question is settled until it is settled 
right. The labor unions have lost the friendship of millions who have believed that they were doing some 
good and who, unlike President Wilson, were not “fierce partisans of the open shop,” but henceforth the man 
who will really lead in following President Wilson’s desire to be “a fierce partisan of the open shop” will find 
that he has a big majority of the American people back of him. 

The papers of the country are discussing these questions with unwonted vigor. While some of them have 
been willing to seek domestic peace, regardless of the sacrifice of honor and principle, many others are vigor 
ous in their denunciation of this policy. From a few Southern papers, in order to show the vigor with which 
many of them are denouncing the surrender of Congress, we are taking a few extracts. Many of them are 
strikingly strong. The Baltimore Sun, for instance, one of the most ardent supporters of the Democratic 
party and of the Administration, one that was a leader in demanding some Congressional action, seems to 
have caught a new vision of the subject, and on Monday last, among other things, said: 


“Like dictators, they established themselves in the Capitol, and at the point of the strike bayo- 
net forced Congress to obey their orders. * * * 

“They carried their defiance of public opinion so far as to announce immediately after the 
passage of the emergency measure by the Senate that they would not rescind the strike order until 
the bill became a law with the President’s signature attached. And the extraordinary spectacle 
was presented Saturday evening at the capital of this country of the President of the United States 
having to beg the big railroad chiefs, through his Secretary of Labor, to call off the strike before 
his actual signature was appended to the measure, and to accept his word of honor as a gentleman 
that he would sign it without fail bright and early Sunday morning.” 


Other papers are equally as vigorous and show that they have clearly sensed the signiticance, the real 
meaning, of this momentous hour in the life of the Republic. 
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Is This Great Republic of Ours Drifting Onto the 
Rocks? 


{The Augusta (Ga.) Chronicle, September 3.] 


That piece of political perfidy which was enacted in the 
House on Friday and in the Senate of the United States on 
Saturday—in answer to the defiant demand of certain rail- 
road brotherhoods, which stood, “‘stop watch in hand,” as 
one Senator aptly expressed it, threatening to tie up every 
railroad in the country unless Congress came to time with 
a Federal statute providing for an “eight-hour day with ten 
hours’ pay” without arbitration—may serve to stave off an 
immediate clash with a certain element of organized labor, 
but as sure as the sun shines, it will rise again to plague this 
Government and its people from the highest to the lowest. 

Nothing more revolutionary has been done in any civilized 
country, with the possible exception of Mexico, since the 
French revolution itself. And we have made much the same 
sort of history in America this past week as heralded the 
“reign of terror” which preceded the French republic. Let 
us not forget it, for inasmuch as history has repeated itself 
so far, history will repeat itself still further—unless, per- 
chance, enough strong men arise to hold back the storm. 

For what has happened—this cringing sacrifice of prin- 
ciple to expediency—the country has President Wilson to 
thank; for it was he who first sought to make political capi- 
tal out of this national crisis, or, else, was too pitifully weak 
to display the strength of a strong man in a great emergency. 
And a pliant and suppliant Congress—fed to mental obesity 
out of the “patronage” spoon—was only too easily coerced 
into following the President’s lead. 

So we have the spectacle of the Government of these 
great United States, with their 100,000,000 of people, sur- 
rendering abjectly, with eager haste, to the uncompromising, 
unarbitrable demand of an army of only 400,000 men— 
and these armed only with the ballot. 

Is this the place among the nations of the earth that the 
American republic has struggled one hundred and forty 
years to attain? If so, mav God have mercy on its future. 
For, as the Manufacturers Record so well says: 


“By the side of this question that of the tariff, which 
has seemed supreme in importance, or that of ‘pre- 
paredness,’ vital to the nation’s existence, almost seem 
to sink into insignificance, for what is the use of trying 
to save a country from poverty or to save a nation from 
destruction if the nation is composed of a hundred 
million people who are willing to sacrifice principle for 
temporary convenience, or who are willing to be black- 
mailed into yielding principle because of the threat 
that they will be made to suffer financially if they do 
not do so?” 


Alas! it is the most shameful surrender of principle that 
has ever yet stained our country’s history. There was in it 
none of the “spirit of ’76,” when a mere handful of Ameri- 
can colonists fought, for eight long years, the greatest nation 
of the earth, to throw off the yoke of “taxation without rep- 
resentation.”” There was in it none of the “spirit of the 
sixties,”” when this young nation split in twain and spilled 
the blood of its countless thousands—rather than either 
side should surrenger “principle to expediency.” 

It is, indeed, an invitation to any foreign foe to make 
upon us at will lesser or greater demands—believing that 
we have grown so bloodless as to be willing to surrender 
almost any principle without resistance. For if an unarmed 
army of 400,000 men within our borders may make a Presi- 
dent of the United States tote and fetch and a Congress 
kneel and obey, what might not an army of 4,000,000 men 
hope to accomplish? 

But the deed is done, so far as it is within the power of 
Congressmen and Senators and a President to do; one and 
all, either so enamored of politics, or so cowed by fear of 
political consequences, as to supinely yield to a few organ- 
ized labor “brotherhoods” the right to rule or ruin the 
country. 

For, mind you, this shameless surrender does not stop 
here. It is, indeed, but the entering wedge. Others are but 


waiting to be heard from. And why not? Why should a 
law be passed fixing an “eight-hour day with ten hours’ pay” 
for one class of citizens—and these already by far the best 
paid in their calling—without extending it to all classes? 
The men in the mills, on the street cars, the clerks in our 
stores, the laborers in our fields, the very servants in our 
families, will be fools, indeed, if they do not come forward 
to claim their share in this “new civilization.” 

Only the Supreme Court of the United States—whose 
members are chosen for life and who are, therefore, inde. 
pendent of the “political effect” of their action—remains 
to say whether or not the Constitution of these United States 
can be re-written by the President and Congress thereof. 
It alone may forestall the impending revolution—unless, 
perchance, the people themselves—the unorganized, un. 
trammeled voters of the land—take it into their heads to 
turn out of office every man who thus reversed the funda. 
mental principles of a democracy and delivered over the 
Government of the majority to a ridiculous minority; and, 
thereby, save the republic to their children and grand. 
children. 

Unless either the people or their courts undo this revolu- 
tionary legislation—this “stand and deliver’? mandate of 
the buccaneer brotherhoods—then, indeed, is this great 
republic of ours drifting onto the rocks. 


“Brotherhoods Will Have Reason to Regret Arb ‘rary 
and Arrogant Course.” 


[Baltimore (Md.) Sun, September 4.] 


We all rejoice today that the brotherhoods’ bludgeon | not 


been brought down crushingly upon our heads, but while than! 
ful for our escape from the vicious blow. we are in no mood to 
kiss the hand that threatened to smite us. Frankly, we ieve 


the brotherhoods will have reason to regret the resentment which 
their arbitrary and arrogant course has provoked. Public good 
will is an asset which they cannot afford to throw away. and 
they may find that while temporarily triumphant they stand to 
lose more in popular sympathy and support in the long run than 
they have gained for the time in wages. 

Like dictators, they established themselves in the Capitol, 
and at the point of the strike bayonet forced Congress to 


obey their orders. * * * 

Obviously Congress cannot afford to leave the matter as it 
stands at present In the circumstances, it was forced to sur 
render in order to protect the life of the country. With a pistol 


at his head a man is glad enough to save himself by any means 


in his power. But the interests of society and the dignity and 
self-respect of the Government demand that no such humiliating 
incident as this shall be permitted to occur again. * * At 
least SO per cent. of the American people want a definite assur 
ance that they will not again be sub‘ected to the compulsion of 
brotherhood threats whenever the members of the railroad unions 
take it into their heads to make a new demand. They chose 
their time well this year, when the menace of a strike was 
peculiarly serious to both business and political interests. If 
no further legislation is passed, how can the country know that 


the same thing will not occur again two years hence or four 
years hence? 

The Government of the United States is founded on the prin 
ciple of a square deal for everybody. There can be no privileged 
or favored classes under it without weakening its foundatons 
Popular wrath against corporations was aroused to fever he: 
a few years ago because that principle was violated in favor of 


eapital. But favoritism in any form is repugnant to the Am 
can sense of justice, and tyranny is as abhorrent when exercised 
by the union as when exercised by the corporation. The inso- 
lent and dictatorial attitude assumed by the brotherhood leaders 
in connection with this strike business has disgusted all fai 
minded men. They carried their defiance of public opinion 
so far as to announce immediately after the passage of the 
emergency measure by the Senate that they would not 
rescind the strike order until the bill became a law with 
the President’s signature attached. And the extraordinary 
spectacle was presented Saturday evening at the Capitol of 
this country of the President of the United States having 
to beg the big railroad chiefs, through his Secretary of 
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Labor, to call off the strike before his actual signature was 
appended to the measure, and to accept his word of honor 
as a gentleman that he would sign it without fail bright and 
early Sunday Morning. 


“Is Peace so Sweet as to Be Purchased at the Price of 


° ” 
Liberty ? 
Newport News (Va.) Daily Press, September 1.] 


Suppose the stockholders of the railway systems of the United 
States had banded themselves together and served notice on the 
Interstate Commerce Commission that unless they should be al 
lowed to raise their rates on 10 days’ notice they would tie up 
all the railways. cut off the food supplies of the cities, throw 
out of employment not only railroad employes, but the employes 
of all industries, bring countless thousands to the very verge of 
starvation and precipitate a national calamity (to use the words 
of the President), would Congress have rushed through pell mell 
a bill instructing the Interstate Commerce Commission to yield 
to the demands of the railroad owners? * * #* 

We are told that Congress has acted in the interest of peace. 
But is peace so sweet as to be purchased at the price of liberty? 
And does this submissive action of Congress tend to bring stable 
peace? Is it not an incentive to agitation? Is it not an invi- 
tution to every other vote-controlling organization to raid Con- 
gress and make selfish demands? Nay, is it not pandering to the 
selfishness of an organization which threatened to paralyze the 
transportation facilities of the country with its nation-wide re- 
sults? Is it not confession on the part of Congress that a frac 
tion, and a small fraction, of citizens have it in their power to 
bring disaster upon the entire country? 

These are questions for the people to consider in serious medi 
We are brought 
face to face with the question whether the whole people or a 
small fraction of the people rule Congress. It is time for the 
people to ask themselves whether or not Senator Tilman spoke 


tation. It is a crisis in the nation’s affairs. 


the truth when he said that members of Congress are servile to 
organized labor. 


Of Deep, World-Wide Significance. 

[Macon (Ga.) Daily Telegraph, September 3.] 
The situation is about like this: The brotherhoods have won 
a victory in that on a threat to lay down their work and starve 
the nation the lawmaking body of that nation has hastened to 
enact a law forcing the men who suplpy the money to the pay- 
rolls to pay out each month just what the brotherhoods, the 
workers, demanded at the first they should be paid. (The modi- 
fications from the original demands are slight.) The railroads 
are given to understand future legislation may see to it they 
are kept from actual loss by provision for rate incr@ases. 

The two strongest brotherhoods have won in the most epoch- 
making coming to grips between capital and labor the world 
has ever known, greatest because one must judge by the signifi- 
cance of the political victory the workers have achieved. The 
telegraphers and shopmen will necessarily be next. In view 
of the victory of the brotherhoods, already given what they asked, 
brotherhoods that needed it far less than the next two or three 
to come to an end. In turn, those classifications of industry not 
be made. They have a right to want a law giving them what 
they want, and as they can tie up the country with the proper 
support from other unions, who in turn will be wanting to come 
for their “cut-in"”"—they will get that law in good time. In the 
passage of time all classes of railroad employes should have their 
demands secured by law and the railroads compensated by fur- 
ther rate increases. 

From the railroads to the telegraph companies, to the great 
industrial producing corporations, such as the United States 
Steel Corporation, the great flour mills, the packers, the lumber 
producers—all separate industries with great classes of employes 


who could speedily organize, and certainly should do so without 
delay in light of what the two railroa@ brotherhoods have 
achieved—is but a short and logically natural step. 
tion of right or wrong, of whether they are entitled to what 
they ask for, will not enter into the question at all—necessity 
will make its own law, expediency will mould the policy of the 


The ques- 


moment just as it has done in Washington the week so shortly 


In turn, those classifications of industry not 
organized as the railroads are will be forced to, and the extra 


to come to an end. 


cost of production passed on in agreed upon and adhered t 
extra charges to the consuming market > 8 Ss 

If this 
not a good thing, if it is What the majority of Americans belieys 


trotherhood of Man, politically called Socialism, is 


it to be—then the races of the future will write the names of 
Woodrow Wilson and Charles Adamson and Francis G. New 


* ; 


lands well, as the men who put through a freak and 
anarchistic bill during a certain panicky period in the nation 
industrial unrest called the Adamson bill—a law that the Su 
preme Court promptly relegated to the limbo where it belonged 

One thing or the other—but whichever way one of the most 
remarkable, most vital pieces of legislation ever enacted in the 
history of the earth. Its final disposition will mark the choic 
at the forks in America, and eventually for all the world, one 
way or the other. 


Wilson’s Invocation Should Have Been “God Help 
the Republic.” 


[Greensboro (N. C.) Daily News, September 2.] 


Mr. Wilsen, before surrendering to the single-bore oppertun 
ists who are managing his campaign, should rather have pre 
nounced this invecation: “God help the Republic.” 

The Daily News once more feels itself undone. Upon mor 
than one occasion this paper has sought to support the Presi 
dent, only to find that he had changed his mind, or his position 
sometimes over night Only yesterday we recorded an earnest 
desire to support Mr. Wilson in this crisis, and we ventured 
the opinion that the press generally would be glad to do so. But 
we likewise expressed the hope, despite reason and experienc 
that Mr. Wilson would stand by himself It was a work of 
supererogation 

We are profoundly sorry that Mr. Wilson could not have see 
his way clear to do the American people the justice to believs 
that, if he addressed to their sense of fairness an earnest and 
sincere appeal for support, he would have received this support 
in abundant measure. 

The Daily News wishes to say here that it has no desire to 
do Senator Simmons an unkindness We approved, without 
reservation, the stand the Senator had taken, but we disclai 
any desire to embarrass him. We withdraw the indorsement 

It may be that the Senator, in seeking to give his support to 
the program which the President appears to have advanced as 
a feeler, said things he will want the public to forget, since the 
issue was allowed finally to revert to the realm of practical poli 
tics. We shall not, therefore, recall, to his possible discomfort 
that in trying to support the President's short-lived program 
he made to the discussion a real intellectual contribution 

As we see the Adamson bill, it is outrageously unfair to the 
railroads. It assumed, in the first place, the essential dishonest) 
of the managers, in their claims that the roads could not meet 
the increased charges. It denied to the railroads their day in 
court by abrogating the principle of arbitration 

It is unfair to the brotherhoods, whatever they may thin! 
of it for the moment. It is a temporary settlement. The I 
gality of the act is certain to be challenged, and it may be found 
that the brotherhoods have been effectually, if unwittingly, gold 
bricked. It would have been far better to have permitted the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to have impounded their pays 
pending prompt and honest investigation of the merits of their 
case, and then to have secured a just as well as an enduring 
decision. It would have been infinitely better to have secured 
a decision which the public knew to be right and proper 

It may be that in time the companies could afford to pay the 
men more than is contemplated in the present political adjust 
ment, and this future fairness and justice would have been as 
sured to the brotherhoods under the legislation proposed bv the 
President and abandoned under pressure from misguided labo 
leaders and nervous politicians 

The next time the brotherhoods foregather in Washington on 
such a mission they may encounter some statesmanship It 
would have been vastly better for all concerned to have settled 
the controversy right, with the public knowing it to be right 
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than to have settled it with Washington trembling from fear 
of possible political reprisals. 

The Adamson bill may impose hardships upon, as it discrimi- 
nates against, the thousands of men employed by the railroads, 
but not included in the membership of the brotherhoods. It dis- 
criminates against a class, within a class. There is no equable 
distribution of benefits. 


“Most Pusillanimous Act in History of American 
Congress.” 


[St. Louis (Mo.) Globe-Democrat 


The passage of the eight-hour bill is the most pusillanimous 
act in the history of the American Congress. We are unable to 
recall a single instance when the legislative body of the United 
States Government so abjectly surrendered its right of delibera 
tion as it has done in this case. Urged to immediate action by 
n frightened executive, it has rushed through legislation of the 
most radical and revolutionary character—legislation that is 
probably, if not certainly, unconstitutional, without the slightest 
effort having been made to weigh its justice or injustice, with 
out the least consideration of its possible consequences. It is 
probably true that by this act a public calamity has been tempo 
rarily averted, but that does not alter the fact that it has been 
done under duress, that the great Government of the United 
States has raised the white flag without even a show of resist 
ance. 

We say this in no spirit of opposition to the principle of the 
eight-hour day. Quite the contrary. But the right or the wrong 
of the application of that principle to the railway trainmen is at 
least a debatable question. It may prove to be beneficent in its 
operation, but Congress does not know this. Nor does Congress 
know that it will prove most disastrous in its application. It 
is a technical matter as to which the ignorance of Congress is 
as profound as that of the public generally. Congress has made 
no effort to inform itself It has not attempted to investigate 
the merits of the case. It has thrown up its hands. The pro 
vision for a post-mortem inquiry is without significance. What 
ever may be the report of the commission, the eight-hour law 
will stand undisturbed by Congress. That is a kind of legisla 
tion that is practically impossible to repeal in a democracy. Th 
railroads may be bankrupted by the act, the public may have to 
pay tremendously for its maintenance, but it will continue in 
torce unless the courts declare it unconstitutional. That the 
courts will do so, because of the wage section, is quite probable. 
but that prospect does net relieve the Congress of the responsi 
bility for whatever consequences may come from the establish 


ment of this precedent of hasty legislation under compulsion. 


A Pitiful Surrender. 


[Richmond (Va.) Evening Journal, September 4.] 


Taking dictation trom Chairman Adamson of the House In 
terstate Commerce Commission Committee that the eight-hour. 
higher-wage bill demanded by the President should not be changed 
by the dot of an “i” or the cross of a “t,” the mighty United 
States Senators, although whining and fretting like restive chil 
dren in a nursery, swallowed the brimstone and treacle diet fur- 
nished by the dominie of their party Without debate, without 
information or facts to guide their conduct, the “conservatives” 
of Congress abjectly acquiesced in the legislation thrust upon 
the country by the threats of a few men representing less than 
one-half of 1 per cent. of the population, aided and abetted by 
the President of the United States. The alernative, an amend 
ment to the conciliation and mediation board Federal statute. 
they abandoned, although its passage, with the emergency clause, 
would have stopped the proposed strike. It was a complete sur- 
render of power, dignity and constitutional authority, the most 
inexcusable breach of trust the country has witnessed in several 
generations. 

In the first place, the bill is a make-shift, a lame crutch, at 
best. As Senator Kenyon, a good friend of labor, declared: “It 
is a fraud, a sham, a humbug.” and he voted against it because 
Congress has had “no opportunity. to consider the effects or to 
investigate the facts upon which to legislate for a proposed ten- 


hour pay for an eight-hour day.” In emphatic language he said: 





“The verdict of the future, especially labor itself, will, in my 
judgment, verify the statement that the best friends of labor 
today are the men who oppose the passage of the bill.” Senator 
Underwood's amendment authorizing the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to fix wages of the employes of the interstate roads, 
a logical sequence to the present bill, was defeated, both the 
Virginia Senators negativing it by their vote; they also voted 
in tavor of the bill, as did Representative Montague, in the 
House. 

Ir is a pitiful surrender of the national lawmaking bods 
United States Senator Borah tartly observed: “If, indeed, we 
are met here with a demand which we cannot postpone, which 
we must execute without information, and, most of all, which 
we propose to execute without information, then, indeed. the 
spirit of the fathers has departed and the halo which has hung 
about this chamber through more than a century past will 
svon be dissolved.” 

When told that the bill he had ordered fastened upon the coun 
try was ready for his signature, Mr. Wilson is reported to have 
said, “It is the climax ofa very happy day.” But not for the 


country. 


An Engaging Spectacle. 
{Asheville (N. C.) Citizen, September 3. | 


As matters now stand, there is the possibility that the trai: 
men will lose what they temporarily gain by legislation in the 
court findings to the effect that the eight-hour bill, as passed yes 
terday, is unconstitutional because it is class legislation. Whether 
the law is unconstitutional or not we are not prepared to say 
but prominent lawyers in various sections of the country ar 
reported to have stated that the bill would not stand the test i: 
any court. However, all this is beside the question at present 
in view of the very welcome fact that there will be no strik: 
the immediate future. In any event, future generations, as we 
as the present generation, will look back with mixed feelings 
the spectacle of the national lawmaking body of a great world 
power breaking its neck to pass legislation in order to save the 
country from a calamity that would wither and blight its 
merece and industry. . 


“Fraught With Injustice All the Way Through.” 


[Staunton (Va.) Daily Leader.] 


The President is acting on the theory that it is better to sett 
the impending strike wrong than not to settle it at all. If Con 
gress acts on this view, it will commit a grave mistake. It were 
far better to have the contest and fight it out before the public 
than to commit an injustice either to the public or to the rai 
roads and their owners, for the temporary advantage of a truce 
which cangot be lasting peace unless at the cost of great in 
justice to vast interests. 

The President assumes—-and he is trying to bring Congress 
to the same way of thinking—that the eight-hour day is inevit 
able; that it is right, and that now is the time to fix it on the 
railroads of the country for all time. That is an assumptio 
that it would be difficult to prove. 

See what the eight-hour day is going to bring if it is forced 
on the railroads. There is confessedly the necessty of increas 
ing. because of it, the wages of the men. That money must come 
from somewhere. Railroad earnings are already too small 
pay interest on the investment, and cannot fer long come out 
of present earnings. The only source, then, is the people: the 
rates will have to be increased; the President looks to thei 
being increased, and they will be increased 

An increase in the rates means that transportation of all 
American products will be more costly. This will react on ever) 
class of tvitizens. The farmer will be less able to compete wit! 
other nations in the sale of his wheat. corn and cotton abroad 
because it will cost more to get it abroad. The manufacture 
will meet the same difficulty with his manufactured products 
It tends, just to thé extent of the increase, to cut Americans out 
of the markets of the world. where competition was already b 
fore the war very keen, and will again be very keen. It is a 
serious matter. 


This leaves out of consideration the increasing disparity that 
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will thereby be caused between the pay of the trainmen and 
ether classes of railroad labor. and makes it increasingly diffi- 
cult for these other classes ever to expect any ameloriation of 
conditions. The thing is fraught with injustice all the way 


through. 


How Cleveland Settled It. 
{Tampa (Fla.) Morning Tribune.] 


When Grover Cleveland was President a railroad strike cov- 
ering the West and Southwest was instituted. It grew out of 
a strike of the employes of the Pullman Company, the railroad 
employes refusing to handle Pullman cars in sympathy with the 
Pullman strikers. 

Almost immediate resort to violence on the part of the strikers 
followed. 
seemed determined to take the law into their own hands and 
stop at nothing. Chicago was the center of the strike troubles, 


Trains were seized, others wrecked and the strikers 


and the Governor of Illinois, Altgeld, happened to be in sympathy 
with the strikers. He did nothing toward checking or punish- 
ing the daily acts of violence, which menaced property and life. 
At this juncture President Cleveland intervened, because of the 
interference with the mails. His Attorney-General, Richard 
Olney, sent the following orders to all district attorneys: 


See that the passage of regular trains, carrying the United States 
mails in the usual and ordinary way, is not obstructed Procure 
warrants or any other available process from the United States 


Courts against any and all persons engaged in such obstructions, and 


direct the marshal to execute the same by such number of deputies 


or posses as may be necessary 


Disorders were not stopped by this plan, and Governor Alt- 
geld joined the disturbers in defying the Federal authority. No 
other remedy appearing in sight, the President ordered Federal 
troops to Chicago. This stopped the disorder forthwith, and in 
comparatively short time the strike was at an end Later ap- 
peals to the highest courts sustained the action of the President. 
The Supreme Court held that the President is justified in “direct 
interference to prevent a forcible obstruction” of interstate com 
merce and the transportation of mails, and that a court of equity 
has a right to issue injunctions “in aid of the performance of 
such duty.” 


Disgraceful Act, Unparalleled in American History. 
{Jacksonville (Fla.) Times-Union. } 


Congress has just passed an act that, so far as we can recall, 
is unparalleled in American history. It was a disgraceful act. 
Congress represents the United States of America—a_ nation 
with more than 100,000,000 inhabitants, the wealthiest and most 
progressive nation on earth, and one of the most powerful. In 
behalf of that nation Congress surrendered to the demands of 
a comparatively small percentage of the men engaged in trans- 
portation without investigation and without consideration. 

There was no reason to believe these demands were just. 
When the demands were made the railroads proposed to leave 
them to arbitration, preferably the decision of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, a body which was better posted than 
any other tribunal that could have been secured as to the facts 
illustrating the justice or the injustice of the demands. This 
the trainmen refused, and demanded unconditional compliance 
on the part of the railroads calling a strike in case their demands 
were not complied with, * * * 

The debate in Congress indicated the belief that the demands 
were unjust, but because of the inconvenience and suffering the 
men who made the demands were able to inflict on the people, 
and the fact that they were determined to inflict them. Congress 
surrendered hurriedly and abjectly. We do not. believe the 
American people approve of this sacrifice of national honor. We 
do not believe that they wish this Government held up by a 
handful of men. We believe they would much rather have sub- 
mitted, if necessary, to the loss the strike would have entailed 
upon them than to have had the Government set the precedent 








of surrendering to the demands of a small class, not because 


they were just. but because if the men making them were not 


propitiated they could and would bring disaster 


Democracy on Trial. 
[Charlotte (N. C.) News.] 


The spirit of rebellion is still rampant. The dominant deter 
mination that the issues between the railroads and their e1 

ployes should not be submitted to arbitration—the only san¢ 
and sound and ultimately effective method of settling every dis 
pute—is still a contention, unharmed and untouched, as militant 
as it was that moment when the railroads refused to grant what 
their employes demanded and the employes refused to work 
unless their mandates were obeyed. We have not arrived any 
where. We have not moved in any direction The only good 
that has been done is negative. Congress has simply smoothed 
over a temporary period of probation what must be ultimately 
determined once and for all, what shall be the basis of settling 


the issues arising between capital and labor. Hitherto we have 


been disposed to believe in and accustomed to the practice of 
settling such matters by a neutral board. Now we pass up this 
method—the only method that precedent has furnished us 
and seek some other arbitrary and empirical process. We have 
gained nothing. The principle that is behind the disturbance 
arising between the trainmen and their employers has not beet 
vindicated or adjudged culpable. The issue is unmolested 

Why not go to the marrow of the situation, why not apply 
the surgical instruments, why not cut the old sore wide oper 
and find out where we stand as a nation of sovereign citizens 
believing in the ultimate dominance of democracy and continu 
ing in the faith that this is a land that is unyielding to an 
other faith than that there shall be enjoyed by all “equal privi 
leges and special favors to none 
Neithe 


are the railroads of the United States Democracy is the ce 


The trainmen are not on trial in this controversy 


fendant at the courthouse 


Made “An Impossible Proposition Through no Com- 
mendable Motive.” 


Augusta (Ga.) Chronicle September 


As indicating a state of affairs in this country that sheuld 
not be possible in any country which assumes to be governed 
by law and constituted authority, it may be fairly said that not 
even an impending declaration of war could create more excite 
ment and uneasiness than has been occasioned by the threat of 
four railroad brotherhoods to tie up every railroad in the United 
States unless the latter accede to the former's demands for “an 
eight-hour day”; but which, in reality, means a wage increase 
of from 20 to 25 per cent ° 

Unfortunately, however, it cannot be said that the public sen 
timent of the country so fully endorses the President's method 
of avoiding such a strike, for, reading between the lines, it has 
been impossible to avoid the conclusion that he could not, on 
did not, lose sight entirely of the politics of the situation, In 
stead of doing what he could have so easily and justly done 
by calling both sides to arbitrate the whole question at issue, he 
simply demanded that the railroads accede to the chief demand 
of the brotherhoods and leave the balance for further “investi 
gation and adjustment”’—-there being little else to adjust after 
the main issue of an “eight-hour day with 10 hours pay” was 
settled in the affirmative. 

Such a condition was so revolutionary—for it would have 
fixed industrial conditions in this country for all time; inevitably 
extending to all other lines—that the railroad officials simply 
could not accede to it, even under the practical threat of con 
fiscation of the properties which they represent 

Thus balked in this effort to make for himself an enormous 
amount of political capital at the expense of the railroads of the 
country, and, inevitably, out of the shippers—for it is understood 
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that the President even went so far as to virtually promise the 
railroads “compensations” for this concession—he, forthwith, fell 
back upon Congress with a proposition for fixing an eight-hour 
day by statute, and also for a form of compulsory arbitration 
designed to cover such cases in the future as well as a plan for 
compulsory service whenever the necessity arises. 

Thus, it seems to us, he has made a bad matter worse; for 
ufter making an impossible proposition in the first place—and 
through, we fear, no commendable motive—he next proposes a 
“remedy” for the future that can be in no way pleasing to the 
very people he started out to please 


Verily, he seems to be no more of an adept at adjusting great 
railroad promlems than he has proven himself to be in settling 
our troubles with Mexico, in which he has sent two armies 
into that unhappy country-——with no other alternative than to 
withdraw them without causing the flag to be “saluted,” in the 
first place, and without “capturing Villa,” in the second place 


Under Watch and Pistol. 


[Greenville (S. C.) News, September 4.] 


(me hundred million American citizens, who had most at stake 
were not consulted by their representatives in the Congress of 
the United States who Saturday surrendered their legislative 
power to organized railroad labor in this country The peopl 
of the nation have not passed upon the merits of the brotherhood 
demand for an eight-hour “basic day” as the measure for fixing 
wages, which is equivalent to a demand for higher wages; but 
they have witnessed the method employed in the hold-up, and 
stamp upon it the seal of their severest condemnation. Threat 
ening 100,000,000 men, women and children of the United States 
with starvation and America with commercial and industrial 
war, railroad labor, holding a watch in one hand and a pistol 
in the other, has said to Congress: “If you don't give us what 
we want by Monday morning, we'll blow the business of this 
country to pieces, stop the United States mails, paralyze the 
railroads and let the people starve.” 

As the New York Times has said, railroad labor has black 
mailed the whole nation under the threat of a strike, extorted 
from a nation’s legislature a special act granting the demands 
of the brotherhoods without giving time to inquire into its jus 
tice or practicability, put upon the country an “intolerable hu 
miliation,” reduced the American people to “a condition of vas 
salage,”’ since they have not been permitted to enact laws that 
freely express their will, and have been held up and forced to 
instant compliance with the terms imposed upon them by the 
leaders of organizations representing only 400,000 people. Never 
before has the Congress been forced to make laws “under the 
threat of a small part of the people to do immeasurable and 
ge can be put 


ig 





irreparable injury to the others. If such an outr: 
upon us unresisted, we have lost our Republican form of gov 
ernment.” 

Moreover, the storming of the Capitol was adroitly timed. In 
the midst of a Presidential campaign, the brotherhoods sprang 
their unreasonable and extortionate demand and menaced the 
closing months of the most successful and peaceful administra 
tion that the country has known in 50 years with national dis 
aster and ruin. 

The country has paid dear for this “peace at any price.” A 
most dangerous precedent has been established. How will an 
other group of men, representing other vital interests and pos 
sessing the power, confront Congress with a like demand? Where 
will this policy of surrender end?’ What has become of “the rule 
of reason” which is supposed to govern the settlement of economic 
questions in this Republic? What has become of our sacrosanct 
doctrine, hallowed by the fathers, of “equal rights for all and 
special privileges for none?” Is the constitutional process of 
deliberate legislation to be subverted by a form of mob violence? 
Is this a government of law or a government of men’ 


Forte ‘has invaded and dominated the legislative and execu 
tive departments of the Republic, but, before the third, railroad 
laber:-must obey the command, “Stand back!” 
temporary triumph has been won, but the final arbitrament of 
the question must come from the highest tribunal in the world. 


From Congress 


the Supreme Court of the United States, to whom no man, ne 
class, no power, no privilege dares say, with watch in one hand 
and pistol in the other, “Stand and deliver!” Exalted above 
politics and unmoved by the fate of political parties, the judiciary 
will say whether or not this legislation violated the Federal] con 
stitution by discriminating against a class of American citizens 
whether or not by confiscation it deprived American citizens of 
their property without due process of law, and whether 0) hot 
the Congress is vested with power to impair the obligation of 
contracts and destroy the freedom of contract by fixing the 
wage which any person shall pay another 

The still, small. but mighty, voice of justice is yet to be and 
The American people have yet to render their verdict 


“The Humiliation Is Complete.” 
[Chattanooga (Tenn.) Times, September 1.] 


The picture presented to the American people in our news 
columns of yesterday morning was: ‘The heads of the fou 
brotherhoods of trainmen who issued the strike order, sitting oy 
a joint throne with arms folded and their eyes blazing Col 
sclousness .of power, while the President, the head, and the Con 
gress, the representative of 100,000,000 people—men, women and 
children—are prone upon the ground, kotowing to r alty, 
pleading for the poor concession of a postponement of the misery 
the suffering, the loss and the peril the “king” is about to impos 
upon an apparently helpless country! The humiliation is con 
plete when the answer comes from the dictators: Nothing doing 
we cannot, which means will not, recall the order, and unless 
the President, the railroads and the millions of laboring mé 
and the other millions of innocent citizens grant immediate our 
demands, the catastrophe must fall, and the consequent paralysis 
of all the business and industry of the country must follow. to- 
gether with all the consequent distress and human suffering that 
Waits upon it! * * 

The Memphis Herald, a stanch believer in organized labor ar 


a defender of trades-unions, says: 


rhe announcement sent out to let the strike take place Labor Day 
is a shame and a sin upon the hard-working class, whose principles 
are upright and honorable and whe would never sanction throwing 
a Whole nation into distress Labor Day should not be disgraced by 
imposing upon it a movement that hurts every other union and makes 
a nation suffer. The brotherhood is emboldened because of its great 
strength. It has asked no aid frem organized labor, because it has 
the arrogance ot believe itself bigger and more powerful than all the 
other opposition combined 

Now that it has made its pronunciamento, not looking or caring 
for the consequence, let public sentiment speak out—let the word go 
to the President from every nook and corner—down with the tyrants 
who show ho mercy to the power that created them 


President Was Unfair. 
{Montgomery (Ala.) Advertiser, September 2.] 


The men. on the other hand, win almost a complete victory 
in the proposed legislation. The President sided with them quite 
openly and frankly. He advocated arbitration, but he dropped 
his insistence for arbitration in the face of the men’s refusal to 
accept it. In his address to Congress the President had some 
excellent things to say of the principle of arbitration He still 
hopes to see it established some time in the future. But he re 
fused to insist upon it in the pending controversy. He told Con 
gress: “It has been rendered impossible by the attitude of the 
men.” 

He refrained from telling Congress why the President of the 
United States gave in on that principle, when he could have 
demanded legislation from Congress for arbitration, as he d: 
manded legislation for the eight-hour day. 

He was altogether much harder upon the railway managers 
than upon the employes. He said with some severity of the rail- 
way executives: “They have thought it best, if they should be 
forced to yield, if they must yield, not by counsel, but by the suf 
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ferings of the country.” Inasmuch as the issue was precipitated, 
not by the railroads but by the men, who are threatening to strike, 
this was unfair. This and other utterances made it plain that 


the President’s sympathies were definitely committed to the men 


“It Is Time That a Halt Was Called.” 
[Greenwood (S. C.) Daily Journal.] 


As we see it, certain men in the employ of the railroads who are 
already overpaid are demanding unreasonable concessions from 
the roads. The rank and file of the employes are not raising any 
trouble, and they will be in no way benefited by anything that may 
be granted the unreasonable crowd who are out to wreck and ruin. 

It seems that the roads have gone just about as far as they are 
able to go, and we believe that this thing has got to be settled at 
some time, and the sooner the better. The people of the entire 
country will have, at last, to bear the burden that these strike 
makers are trying to place upon the roads. This is fully under- 
stood, and public sentiment will place the responsibility where it 
properly belongs. Samuel Gompers and his crowd have oppressed 
the country long enough. It is time that a halt was called. We 
have no sympathy whatever with Congress in passing a law to 
gratify people who are showing themselves to be entirely unreason- 
able. They are for self and have no regard for the common wel- 
fare of the country. They are just as little concerned about their 


fellow-laborers as they are for the men who are higher up. 


A Shameless Surrender of Principle to Expediency. 
[Augusta (Ga.) Chronicle, September 2.] 


Clearly, it would be just as lawful for Congress to fix the wage 


scale—by providing “eight hours work with 10 hours pay”’—for 
railroad clerks, stenographers, auditors, ete. A proposition so 
manifestly absurd that no one would think of proposing it. 

It is not intended to stand. 
It is merely a play for time—-until after the national election 
Politics 


Of course, such a law won't stand. 


simple, but not pure. 


A shameless surrender, rather, to the purely selfish demands of 
a body of men who are supposed to control some 400,000 or more 
votes. 

How much better, and more like organized government, would it 
be to meet such issues fairly and squarely, and settle them on their 
merits—without regard to the “political exigencies” of the case 


Well may it be asked—whither are we drifting? Or perhaps 


“plunging” would be the better word. 


“The Public Will Not Soon Forget It.” 
[Chattanooga (Tenn.) Sunday Times.] 


The brotherhoods are responsible not for the peace that is to 
follow, but for the conditions that rendered the passage of this 
act imperative, as the Congress apparently believed. They have 
employed the power they temporarily had of the giant to the uses 
of the tyrant. They refused arbitration when, as a matter of fact, 
The brother 


hood chose to approach the American people with one proposition 


it wag not the eight-hour day at issue, but wages. 


to which society in the main gives sanction, the eight-hour day, 
when they meant an entirely different thing—an increase of 
wages. They were likewise guilty of a breach of fairness in issu 
ing the strike order even while they were conferring with the 
President, who was led to believe that there might be a plan of 
reaching an amicable adjustment of their differences. In defiance 
of the sentiment for arbitration and regardless of the obligations 
they were under to frank and open treatment of the President and 
the public, the brotherhood hcads arrogantly announced that un- 
less the Congress passed the law they demanded the strike and 
all its attendant distress and suffering to the people would be 


inaugurated. They have bludgeoned Congress to do what they 


wanted by means of their threat to subject the people to the un 
speakable peril their proposed strike would entail, and the public 
will not soon forget it 


Congress Terrified by Labor Vote. 


[Newport News (Va.) Daily Press, September 2.] 


After such a speech as that by a distinguished member of the 
United States Senate, and one of its oldest members, it is small 
wonder that organized trainmen felt sure that they would get out 
of Congress practically all that they demanded. And it was even 
so. The trainmen stood by with avlub, while Congress rushed the 
Adamson bill through and the strike was averted. Congress was 
terrified, it appeared, by the threat of the trainmen to tie up the 
railroads and starve the country to death. But it is not the strike 
per se, that has terrified Congressmen ; it is the labor vote in the 
November election. “The Congress of the United States trem 
bles,” said Senator Tillman, “every time the labor unions frown.’ 
And he might have added, “especially about election time.” We 
take it that the Senator knows what he is talking about. Certain 
it is that Congress rushed through this eight-hour law pell mell 


while the trainmen’s unions stood by with a threat 


Who Makes the Laws? 


[Florida Times-Union, Jacksonville (Fla.), September 4 


The power of the executive to dictate decisions to the courts 


has not been publicly claimed in England or the United States 
since a king lost his head to maintain it. Roosevelt extended im 
munity, but was driven finally to explain his motives in palliation 
of the crime Will Congress allow a Democratic President to 
claim it, to exercise it and to defend his right to such power with 
out rebuke? He is entitled to his opinion as to the desire of the 
public to see the eight-hour day adopted and to pay for the cost of 
an experiment to be made for the benefit of special interests, but 
ean he enforce on others an agreement with him, Can he grant 
permission to tax every consumer in the country for the costs of 
un expe riment he might be induced to recommend ? 


“Are the People Proud of Their Lawmakers ?”’ 
[Roanoke (Va.) Times.] 


Not shorter hours, but higher pay, was what the brotherhoods 
were seeking. Let there be no illusion about that. On the sur 
face, they have won a victory. That much is to be conceded. But 
whether the bill that passed the Senate yesterday will stand the 
acid test of an investigation by the Supreme Court into its const 
tutionality is another question, and one concerning which there 
are two opinions. 

“Hands up!” cried the brotherhoods, in effect And the Con 
gress. having for a precedent the example of no less illustrious a 
President of these United States, promptly 


made haste to hold up both hands in token of unconditional » 


personage than the 


rendet 
Are the people proud of their lawmakers’? 


“Mr. Wilson Was Dictatorial and Opinionated.” 


| Gsreensborea 7. Dail New September 
We think the President erred in rendering the judgment, as the 
representative of all of the people, in the early hougs of the cde 


liberations, in behalf of the eight-hour day Ilis decision was 
prejudicial to one side in the controversy, and sought to close the 
case with respect of the cardinal, controverted issue. Such dis 
putes cannot be settled in the atmosphere of the strike and the 
walkout . 8 And then, when the presidents and managers 
failed to accept his fiat, the President straightway visited his con 
demnation upon then Mr. Wilson was dictatorial and opinion 
ated. It is a Wilson weakness. It is a fault and a weakness that 


has more than once driven Congress to the point of open rebellion 
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and may yet do so. Every railroad manager who failed to accept 
the White House verdict became at once a sort of Huertista, to 
be pursued relentlessly -to the end of time. If the President, by 
taking an early stand for the basic eight-hour day ‘ought to so 
strengthen himself with the operatives, as to be able to deal with 
them later on, the strategy failed, for the men promptly turned a 
deaf ear to his appeal for the rescinding of the strike order, while 
brotherhood officials lost no time in taking a stand against certain 


features of his legislative program. ° 





Will Brotherhoods Also Attempt Rape of the 
Judiciary ? 


1 


[Memphis (Tenn.) Commercial Appeal.] 


The four brotherhood chiefs took unto themselves the power of 
the executive and the power of the legislative body of this republic. 

It remains to be seen whether they will take unto themselves 
the power of the judiciary, or whether the judiciary restores to 
the executive and to the legislative branches of the Government 
that which they never should have surrendered. 

If this is to remain a government of the people, by the people 
and for the people, they have before them a problem of supreme 
importance, 

It would have been better for the soul of the republic if the 
brotherhoods had forced the railroads to grant all their demands 
rather than to use the machinery of the State to bring about the 
result achieved. 

The question Is not one olf wages, eight hours or unionism. 

There ought to be unions among skilled laborers; the right to 
freedom implies the right of organization. But the passage of any 
law which in such cases as this is a trial and verdict without 


hearing evidence is foreign to the genius of the Constitution 


“Will React Seriously.” 


[Richmond Virginian 


We shall be surprised if the American people, when they shall 
have the opportunity to consider the methods resorted to by the 
representatives of the railroad brotherhoods in this matter, do not 
express very warm resentment. 

At least, there is to be no strike. No babies will die for lack of 
milk. No children will freeze over a handful of coals this winter. 
No man will tramp the streets with pinched faces thinking of fire- 
less, moneyless, foodless homes, where the mothers are trying to 
still the clamor of half-famished little ones. Our great country is 
to remain prosperous and grow on to greater heights of prosper- 
ity who will come next to our Capitol and say: “Unless you 
give us what we want, and now, we will tear down your great 
business structures, whatever be the damage and human suf- 
fering.” 

We do not believe that organized labor as a body endorses such 
methods. In fact, we fear the arbitrary attitude of the repre- 
sentatives of the brotherhoods will react seriously against the in 
terests of the great mass of working people in America who, them 
selves, constitute the great majority of the consuming public. 


A Bigger Problem Opened Up. 


| Macon (Ga.) Daily Telegraph, September 2 


The trouble is temporarily averted, so far as tying up the rail 
roads is concerned, but only to that extent. <A bigger problem 
than ever has been opened up. 


Betrayal of Public Confidence. 
[Richmond (Va.) Evening Journal, September 2.] 

Yielding to threats made by four men, the Congress of the 
United States, coerced by the President of the United States, is 
about to enact the eight-hour day law for the benefit of a compara- 
tively small percentage of the people of the United States. It is a 








shameful state of affairs, all the more reprehensible because yp 
necessary. Without at all contending that the eight-hour day js 
an unreasonable demand, we are impelled to the conclusion that 
the manner in which it has been forced on the country establishes 
a dangerous precedent. It is the stand-and-deliver argument t 
which the President has succumbed, with the dominant party jy 
Congress subservient. * * * It is a terrible betrayal of pub- 
lic confidence a rank injustice to the whole people. 


Execution First, the Trial Afterward. 
{Houston (Tex.) Daily Post, September 2.] 


It is as if a court had first executed a prisoner and triv 
after the funeral. 

There was no investigation of the merits of the controversy be 
tween the railroads and the men. There was no debate in th 
House, and there will be none in the Senate. The railroads are to 
be compelled to stand and deliver, and the people are to be con 
pelled to stand and deliver, and it is the Government that wil! hold 


the gun in their faces while a nation’s pockets are rifled of S60 
000,000, according to Mr. Lovett. * * * 

If Congress is acting with a sense of the dignity of this 1 
with wisdom, with courage, with evenhanded justice and w it 


telligence, it will be fortunate. It takes the leap in the dark 
however, because it admits it doesn’t know what it is doing 

If Congress is blundering, and impartial inquiry shall s! 
it will have saved the nation nothing. and will have put «a dis 
grace upon the Government that is ‘almost beyond forgiveness 

Because it has set the precedent and established the principk 
of execution in advance of the vredict, and the verdict in advance 
of the testimony. 

The people would have been braver than that, even though 
courage might have imposed sacrifices. They were powerless 
Their spokesmen, forgetting the high obligations they had assumed 
and the heavy responsibilities entrusted to them, ingloriously su 
re udered. 


It now remains for the future to reveal the consequences 


Sets a New Precedent. 
Asheville (N. C.) Citizen, September 3 


Congress has toed the mark on many important matters when 
President Wilson demanded, and we presume that the national 
legislators were as anxious to avert the strike as was the natior 
generally, being not unmindful at the time of their political future 
ye do not know what effect on industrial affairs this new pre- 
cedent will have, but we would not be surprised to see other labor 


difficulties of national scope pushed up to Congress for settlement 


Arbitration Is Dead. 
{Montgomery (Ala.) Advertiser, September 3.] 


Again Congress, led by the President, has ignored the principl 
of arbitration. Arbitration, as a means of settling industrial dis 
putes, is dead for the time being. Congress has established a pre 
cedent, whereby any well-organized minority of citizens can com 
pel it to pass legislation without study, without consideration and 


without regard to the other side of the controversy. 


“Flimflamming the President.” 


{Richmond (Va.) Evening Journal, September 1.] 


* In other words, the brotherhoods have succeeded it 
running a huge bluff on the President, to which Congress is asked 
to subscribe, regardless of the protestants. This may be justic: 
but not of a good brand. Peace so secured is too dear to be ap 


preciated. 
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[From MaNnvuracrurers Recorp September 21, 1916. | 


“At the Forks of the Road”—“God Help Us to See 
Quickly the Right Way We as a Nation Should Go” 


In a great national emergency the newspaper which does not give voice to its honest convictions, but 
permits party affiliations to cause it to withold its views, is false to its trusteeship and to its responsibility 
to the nation, for every newspaper is more or less a public institution, with a responsibility greater than 
that of any other institution in the world, except the ministry of the Gospel itself. 

{t is, therefore, significant that many newspapers of the South recognize this responsibility and, regard 
less of party affiliations, are giving voice to their convictions in regard to the way in which President Wilson 
and Congress permitted the nation’s honor to be assailed and the nation’s independence, temporarily at 
least, to be destroved. 

Had an armed insurrection made a demand upon the President and Congress that the rights of the pub 
lic should be bartered away, or a demand for a complete surrender of the Government to the insurrection 
ist, or had a foreign Power sent its Ambassador to the White House and to the Capitol and demanded tribute 
in order to prevent war, the situation would not have been so serious as that which this country now faces. 

Under the threat of those who demanded that we should pay tribute te them, and that the Presiden! 
and Congress should abdicate their power and that the nation’s honor should be trampled in the dust and 
its flag spit upon in contempt, or else these insurrectionists would seek to bring poverty and suffering upon 
the people of the country, sick and well alike, the President and Congress servilely vielded and then bowed 
down to the four men who had thus played the role of the highwaymen. 

The invasion of Belgium and the destruction of that country by the armed forces of Germany was 
paralleled by the ruthless invasion of the rights of this country by the railroad men who threatened as dire 
destruction of the prosperity of the country as the invading German army wreaked upon unfertunate 
Belgium, even though their threats could not have been carried out. 

Belgium had the heroism to contest the right of the invader to trample upon its seil, to bring peverty 
and suffering upon its people, and the King and the people of Belgium, whe preferred peverty and death 
with honor to possible prosperity and life with dishonor, rallied to the nation’s eall-—-while, in this country, 
Congrexs, led by the President, preferred prosperity with dishonor te even the threat ef peverty with bonor! 

That we are not putting the case too strongly we have reprinted from seme ef the foremost papers of 
the South comments on this situation more vigorously expressed than it has been in the power ef the Mant 
,CTURERS Recorp to state the situation. In our issue of September 7 we published five or six pages of 
such extracts from the editorial columns of leading papers in the Seuth. Teday we give ethers cevering the 
Same situation. 

Are the statements of the MaNuracrurers Recorp too streng? Nete the language ef other papers. 

The Time-Union of Jacksonville says: 

“The empire of Rome was offered to the highest bidder by the army. Is it less shameful to see 
a government sold for votes than for money ?”’ 

The Waco ( Tex.) Times-Herald says: 

“For our part it seems to destroy the individual, and that way as we can see it is death to liberty.” 

The Greensboro Daily Record says: 

“If the brotherhood, having control of a great industry, can demand of capital or of property 
anything that suits its fancy, and with a threat to demoralize the whole nation, carry its point, then 
we are hastening to a civil war.” 

The Knoxville Journal and Tribune, in its discussion of this subject, says: 

“There are indications that the government founded by Washington, in the preservation of 


which Lincoln was instrumental, has arrived at the forks of the road. God help us to see quickly 
and right the way we as a nation should go.” 

The Roanoke ( Va.) Times: 

“The public’s rights were ruthlessly disregarded, subordinated to servile subserviency, to the 
brotherhoods’ whose demands were meekly complied with in every particular.” 

The Norfolk (Va.) Pilot: 

“Thoughtful persons would question whether the precedent established is not too great a price 
to pay for the mere postponement of issues on which the very life of the nation hangs.” 
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The Augusta Chronicle asks: 
“Could anything be more impertinent, more arbitrary, more revolutionary ?”’ 

And adds: 

“If this be done, then indeed has the limit been about reached and an end has come to free 
government.” 


The Cotton and Cotton Oil News of Dallas, reviewing the whole situation, thoughtfully says: 
“It is not the relief given to the railroad men, but it is the dangerous precedent set which may 
start the red blood of anarchy and monarchism if the ballot be used as the billet of blackmail or 


coercion.” 


Here are some other expressions of papers of the South: 

“Sufficient-to-the-Day Washington Aggregation.”—Macon (Ga.) Daily Telegraph. 

“The country is sensible of a humiliation in having been held up for a tribute.” —I)ailas (Tex. 
Morning News. 

“A Coerced Congress Sponsored an Illegitimate Offspring.’’—Richmond (Va.) Evening Journal. 

“Worse and More of It. The Supreme Court Must Stultify Itself.”—Augusta (Ga.) Chronicle, 
September 5. 

“The Whole Country Would Have Blazed With Righteous Wrath.” -(ireenshoro (N. ©.) Daily 
News. : 
“Time to Let Congress Hear from the Country.”’—Staunton ( Va.) Leader. 

Are we “No longer a nation of manly men, but a herd of craven cattle?”——-Newport News (Va. 
Daily Press. 

“Not a country of despots, but of freemen.” Is it?——(ireenwood (S. ©.) Daily Journal. 

“The Constitution Treated as Waste Paper.” —-J:acksonville Times-Union. 

“Opposed to Terrorism.’”’—(ialveston (Tex.) Daily News. 

“The utterances of senators and representatives who voted for the law with the firm convic- 
tion that they were being clubbed into it will amply suffice.”—Paducah (Ky.) Evening Sun. 

If President’s legislative plan prevails; “then we must admit the futility of our present Con- 
stitution.” —Jacksonville Times-Union. 

Why Not a Universal Strike ?—(reenyille (8. (.) News. 

A Dangerous Principle.—Houston (Tex.) Daily Post. 

“Instrumentalities of Government Were Prostituted.”——(ireeusboro (N. C.) Daily News. 

Watterson calls it treason and suggests that it might have been better “to face the issue than 
parley with highwaymen.”’—Louisville Courier-Journal. 

Will we “Be precipitated into some bloody abyss.” — Louisville Courier-Journal. 


The Manvuractrurers Recorp deems it its duty to the South and to the nation at large to present this 
symposium of the views expressed by many of the most thoughtful newspaper men of the South, These 
men have had the courage of their convictions, and, regardless of political affiliations and the close ties 
which most of them have had with the administration, they have had the courage to dare to express thei 
honest convictions. Any who down in their hearts have the same convictions, but who, from subservience 
fo party or from fear of loss of business, fail to ery aloud and warn the country against the dangers which 
we are facing, are cowards, recreant to their responsibility. 

We admit that there may be some papers which honestly uphold the action by Congress. We give them 
freely the privilege of their choice, but we trust that all papers which agree in conviction with those from 
which we have quoted so freely will have the same courage and recognize that the nation’s welfare is 
greater than any party's success and that we have indeed come to the “parting of the ways.” where every 
man must choose whom he will serve. 

Shall we choose subserviency to the bulldozing men who, by threatening to bring disaster upon the 
country and starve the people, were in reality insurrectionists against the nation, and should have been so 
treated, but who found an amazing subservieney to their anarchistic demands and a readiness to pass the 
“Coward Surrender Bill” in exchange for votes? Or shall we assert our manhood and demand that this 
(Giovernment shall never again be forced by some of its own people to pay tribute any more than we would 
iamely submit to the demand of some foreign Power to pay tribute of billions of dollars or else resist at 
invading enemy ? 

We commend to our readers the intelligent, vigorous expressions of opinion from many of the papers 
of the South, and we believe we are doing the country a service in gathering these editorial expressions 
into such shape that those who do not see these Southern papers may have the opportunity of learning how 
wide-spread is the realization of the hour of danger which we now face. 
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The Country Will Pay—‘“It May Have to Pay Next in 
Human Lives, in Disorder and in General Destruc- 
tion of Property—But, Above All, It May Have to 
Pay in the Loss of Free Government, of Free 
Speech, and in the Dmination of One Class of Citi- 
zens Over All the Others. 


{Augusta (Ga.) Chronicle, September 15.] 


he esteemed Valdosta Times had best look out: the “brother 
hoods” will get it if it isn’t careful. The very idea of a little South 
Georgia daily—but one of the staunchest and best. at that—pub- 
lished down there in a railway “junction town,” daring to take 
issue with the “brotherhoods” about anything. 

The first thing the Times knows, the half-dozen or so engineers 
or tiremen who borrow a copy of the paper every morning from 
the news butcher will “stop their subscriptions.” Or, they may 
earry their resentment even further than that; they may threaten 
to “withdraw their trade” from some poor, weak-kneed merchant 
inless he quits advertising in the Times. 

We shan't be at all surprised to hear that the Times has been 
“boycotted” by the brotherhoods for daring to print so much truth 


as the following. Just listen to it—and shudder for the Times 


THE COUNTRY WILL PAY. 


“That the trainmen should be conscious of their triumph, that 
they should be well aware that the country surrendered to their 
will, is only to be expected as a matter of course. But the frank 
ness with which some of them discuss the situation is astonishing 
‘In times like this men go back to primal instinct,’ said Chairman 
Garretson of the Railway Brotherhood conference committee is 
quoted as saying. “They go back to the day of the caveman, the 
eavernan who, with his half-gnawed bone, snarled at the other 
cavemen who wanted to take his bone away. Now the public is 
the carcass, And we are all, perhaps, the vultures. The country 
will pay.’ 

“The country will pay, undoubtedly, and perhaps it was a fore 
knowledge of this that caused two Democrats in the House and 
two in the Senate to stand out to the last against the solution 
decided on by the leaders of the majority party. The action taken 
by Congress may have been the only means possible, under exist- 
ing «onditions and laws, of averting a great calamity, but such a 
calamity itself should be made impossible in the future. The 
American public ought to be something better than a juicy ‘car- 
eass’ which ‘vultures’ are free to prey upon at will. We need an 
industrial-disputes act which will make universal strikes unlawful! 
and prohibitable pending inquiry by an impartial Government 
commission. 

‘President Wilson advised the incorporation of a measure of 
public protection of this kind in the eight-hour law, but, as most 


astute observers expected, it was left for future consideration 


The sooner it is enacted the better for the comfort and the pockets 
of the helpless American ‘carcass.’ ” 

Yes, “the country will pay,” and pay dearly, for that “cowardly 
surrender bill,’ as it is now being commonly termed throughout 
the country. 

It must pay, first, as it has already done, in the “surrender of 
principle te expediency.” It must pay next in dollars and cents; 
millions of dollars to fatten the pockets of the 400,000 ‘men who 
ire, already, the “best-paid men in the railroad service,” 

It may have to pay next in human lives, in disorder and 
in general destruction of property. But, above all, it may 
have to pay in the loss of free government, of free speech, 
and in the domination of one class of citizens over all the 
others. 

In view of all that is involved for this country and for free 
government in the recent brotherhood “hold-up” of the President 
and Congress, the Chronicle most heartily agrees with the MANU- 
FACTURERS RECORD when it says: 

In the face of this situation he who fails to study and give 
voice to his views on this matter is recreant to his responsibility 


democracy, to civilization and to the nation.” 





As a Nation, Are We “At the Forks of the Road— 
God Help Us.” 


[Knoxville (Tenn.) Journal and Tribune, September 5.] 


There are indications that the Government founded by 
Washington, in the preservation of which Lincoln was in- 
strumental, has arrived at the forks of the road. God help 
us to see quickly and right, the way we as a nation 
should go! 


“A Coerced Congress Sponsored an _ Illegitimate 
Offspring.” 
[Richmond (Va.) Evening Journal, September 


We deplore the humiliation to which Congress has been sub 
Jected by the Democratic leader and regret that President Wilson 
allowed politics to bias his better judgment in demanding of his 
party the sacrifice of a great principle—that of investigation be 
fore legislating. As it is, the eight-hour law is thrust upon the 
country without pride of paternity, a foundling to be disowned, 
possibly, in a few months. Meanwhile, a coerced Congress, 
having sponsored the illegitimate offspring, has ordered a 
commission to investigate its right of existence. If this is not 
a reversion of sound business methods, a cart-before-horse process 
what is it? Let Mr. Glass, owner of the Lynchburg News, 
In that he 
Ile knows there was an 


answer. Ile says it had to be done to stop the strike. 
is not true to his usual high standards. 
alternative, and the Evening Journal has repeatedly pointed it 
out—the compulsory investigation measure, providing for inhibi 
tion of lockouts or strikes pending a report 

Passage of such an amendment would have preserved the dignity 
of Congress, refuted the stand-and-deliver methods of the brother 
hoods and relieved the country of the threatened stoppage of 
tra fhic There was a right and wrong way to avert the strike 
Aiming at political prestige, Mr. Wilson, alas, chose the wrong 
way. We would be false to what we believe is the duty of an 
editor to the readers of the newspaper in his charge if we failed 
to exclaim against so dangerous a precedent set the country. Far 
from being “bitter, vicious or unguarded” in our comments, we 
have been simply earnest, direct and explicit, using no unwat 
ranted adjectives, avoiding all extravagant epithets, but criticising 
with all the force of our convictions the party leader and his fol 
lowing responsible for the most unwise legislation the country has 
Witnessed in half a century 


“The Empire of Rome Was Offered to the Highest 
Bidder by an Army—lIs It Less Shameful to See a 
Government Sold for Votes Than for Money ?”’ 


[Jacksonville (Fla.) Tir 


es-Union, September 7.] 


Laws have been enacted to protect labor from the tyranny of 
capital: will the people submit to the wrongs done in the name of 
labor’ If a British fleet appeared on our coasts demanding the 


payment of sums under threat of bombardment, would our Gov 


ernment pas and remain safe’ When a comparatively small 
number of our citizens demand SoU,.000,000) per annum under 
threat to starve our cities and interrupt our business, is an un 
conditional surrender less shameful?’ Is it less dangerous to tl 

perpetuity of our Government? When the Federal Government 
submits to such a claim, what will the people say? What would 
Grant have said, or Jackson, had such a claim been presented to 


either of them? What would any other predecessor of Woodrow 
Wilson have said? Two of them are living —-would Taft or Roose 
velt have surrendered? Will Candidate Hlughes say he will d 
all he can to reverse this decision if he becomes President? 


The Empire of Rome was offered to the highest bidder by 
an army—is it less shameful to see a government sold for 
votes than for money? 


Are We Hastening to a Civil War? 
(;reensboro N. C.) Daily Record, September 4 


If the brotherhood, having control of a great industry, 
can demand of capital or of property anything that suits 
its fancy, and with a threat to demoralize the whole nation 
carry its point—then we are hastening to a civil war. 
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The Jacksonville Times-Union States the Case as to 
Itself, Which Also Fits the Manufacturers Record. 


{Jacksonville (Fla.) Times-Union, September 13.] 


Some of our esteemed contemporaries, State and other, are 
troubled to locate the Times-Union’s place during the pending 
campaign 
emocratic, but finds it necessary to criticise unfavorably the 
policies of President Wilson.” The Times-Union makes no claims. 
If a record such as it has earned does not give it a place and posi- 
tion, then it is well content to stand alone. There have been other 
occasions when its Democracy was questiongd, but the party came 
hack to Sound Money, and those who had advocated Free Silver 
changed, but the Times-Union pursued the even tenor of its way. 
Many forgot the Old South in lauding the New, but the Times- 
Union did not forget its principles, and the New South now finds 
its chief glory in renewed loyalty to its mother. 

Political Philosophers and the advocates of a new Financial 
Kconomy—all in capitals—need not labor to evolve learned ex- 
planations of the Times-Union’s course; they will keep us com- 
pany if they travel on straight lines with the old Democratic 
guideposts to point the way. Hidden meanings need not be sought 
hetween the lines on this page—we write in no Baconian crypto- 
grams, and we warn our critics exactly as Shakespeare spoke to 


his while living: 


I called my Rachel Plainface; in a pet she vowed she'd never speak 
to me again ; 
She fumed, she pouted and she frowned and yet—my Rachel has a 


face that’s very plain 


The difficulty is in the mind of the reader, not in the words of 
the writer. 

As to our differences with President Wilson, they are based on 
his differences with Democratic precedents and policies, not on 
personal disagreements. To us there is no such man as Woodrow 
Wilson, because his office has swallowed up his personalities—we 
discuss the opinions and acts of the President of the United States 
alone. When a Democratic President sets himself in opposition 
to the principles and the policies and the precedents of the party, 
we are more concerned than when a Republican President violates 
the laws or the proprieties, because if the salt lose its savor, 
wherewith may corruption be stayed? If we expected more from 
a Republican President as the constitutional representative of the 
nation, we would join the Republican party, since the Republican 
party was born to express and enforce other principles than those 
which command our loyalty, we are not surprised at its ways. and 
are not disappointed, because we have expected nothing, but only 
hoped the best. 

Now let us understand each other if we may. We make no 
captious criticisms of Woodrow Wilson’s character or conduct, 
but we have demanded and shall continue to ask that he discharge 
his duties under the Constitution in the spirit of the Democratic 
Presidents who have gone before. The plea that new conditions 
require new remedies is sound enough, but this plea should not 
avail to excuse departures from Democratic principles on which 
the nation was founded, and which alone make its future safe and 
efficient. Our weakness can never be honorably pleaded as the 
justification for any surrender of principle to a demand, foreign 
or domestic, no matter what the power behind it nor the force it 
can command. Lamar voted against Free Silver when the Legis- 
lature of his State instructed him to vote for it, but they voted for 
him again in support of his demand that he be allowed to vote for 
the right as he saw it; we believe the spirit of Mississippi is that 
of the United States of America. If not, then the United States 
of America has no more justification for its existence than the 
empire of Turkey or the kingdom of Dahomey. 


“Served Its Evident Purpose’”—What? 
[Orange (Tex.) Leader.] 
Meanwhile the national campaign and election will have passed 
with the people in a prosperous and peaceful frame of mind—and 
the Adamson bill will have served its evident purpose. 


one of them notes that “the Times-Union claims to be - 





Watterson Calls It Treason and Suggests That It Might 
Have Been Better “‘to Face the Issue Than Parley 


With Highwaymen.” 
[Louisville (Ky.) Courier-Journal, September 13.] 

The following letter, personally addressed to the editor of the 
Courier-Journal, represents a state of feeling rather than a state 
of mind. It shows the writer signally misinformed. The Courier 
Journal has nowise and nowhere “approved” or “endorsed” the 
recent “legislation of Congress, aided and abetted by the President 
of these United States.” On the contrary, it holds the opinion of 
Mr. Young touching the principle at stake and proposes when the 
time comes to fight on that line. It has merely said that if the 
threatened strike was to be averted there was no other way than 
that which was adopted, it may be in a panic, but certainly in an 
exigency. But let our correspondent have the floor. He writes 
as follows: 

I have long held you in high esteem as a man of force, of courage 
of rare intelligence, and as representing in a marked degree those 
qualities that go to make up a thoughtful, serious and patriotic 
citizen—one jealous of his liberty and conspicuous as an exponent of 
sound constitutional principles. I have regarded you as a man singv- 
larly free of political prejudice and party bias; as one “too fond of 
the truth to adopt the expedient,” and a strong and faithful defender 
of the fundamental principles of Democratic doctrine. You will easily 
understand, therefore, the astonishment and disappointment felt by 
myself and many of your admirers to note your approval of the recent 
destructive legislation by our Congress, aided and abetted by the 
President of these United States—a course of action so cowardly, so 
humiliating, and so contrary to the basic principles of true Pemox 
that it comes as a rude shock to all thoughtful and self-respect 


racy 
Ing men. 

May I inquire by what method of reasoning or logie you : led 
to defend the crudest and most reckless bit of legislation known 
our history, which made “a scrap of paper’ of our Constitution in 


respect to the relation of government to the constitutional rights of 
the individual to his property and his liberty? 

I am not ready to believe that you advocate the readjustment of 
the relation of Government to Liberty, and that to the advantage of 
Government at the cost of Liberty ;. yet your approval of the act of 
Congress referred to indicates it. 

I hesitate to conclude that the man who exposed and condemned 
Bryanism now favors class legislation as a political expedient, and 
paternalism as a method of government. 

I have tried in vain to reconcile your action with your former 
declarations respecting the inviolability of individual rights under 
the Constitution. I have attempted to justify you on the ground of 
political expediency, but so doing is to impeach your political 
integrity. 

Where, then, shall we look for a leader who will uphold the doctrine 
and teachings of Jefferson, of Jackson and of Cleveland? Where 
shall we find the Statesman who will combat the “new freedom” and 
uphold the old flag of constitutional rights? You, Mr. Watterson, are 
the man best equipped for such a task, for your friends are still 
convinced that you must realize, as do all thoughtful men at this 
critical time, that the final passage of this Republic into the hands 
of incompetent men approaches, and the day of constitutional liberty 
comes to an end—when the dismalest of twilight shall fall upon 
it—a twilight that knows no day. 

Very respectfully, 
HORACE G. YOUNG 

Albany, N. Y., Sept. 9, 1916. 


That any body of citizens, large or small, should be able 
to go to Washington, level a gun at the head of the Presi- 
dent and the Congress, and demand that they do its bidding, 
or then and there take the consequences, is horrid to con- 
template. In every essential of the spirit and purpose of 
treason, it was treason. Whether the President and Con- 
gress should have stood their ground and taken the contents 
of the gun—whether they should have kicked the railway 
managers out of one door and the railway operatives out of 
the other—and what would have followed, is hardly con- 


jectural. We should have faced a catastrophe. 
Both sides were playing polities. toth sides were out for 
trouble. Each side had its alleged grievance and was considering 


only its own selfish ends, the well-being of the country, the inte! 
ests of the public as far from the thought of the one as the othe 
Since there was no existent power to throw anybody in jail and 
by law to stay the menace of a great and immediate danger. what 
else than what they did were Congress and the President to do* 
Let us agree, as we do agree, that the President waved the 
signal to stop the train on the edge of the precipice with the left 
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hand, instead of the right, he at least stopped it and averted the 
catastrophe. 

To be sure, it may be that beth parties were bluffing. It may 
be that had the President promptly and firmly proclaimed the 
truths set forth by the letter of Mr. Young, appealing to the good 
sense of the two sets of litigants and thence to the patriotism of 
the people, there would have been no strike, or the strike would 
pot have been so serious as was threatened. 


It may be, indeed, that it were better for the Republic, 
better for us all, that we had met the issue then and there, 
and full in the face, than parley with highwaymen. But 
the situation what it seemed, and human nature what it is, 
the Courier-Journal gave the officials the benefit of their 
doubts and fears, and with the horrid, enlightening incident 
for warning and admonition, proposed to hold itself ready 
with the next succeeding session of Congress, to demand 
such legislation as will make the recurrence of such an issue 
and exigency impossible. 


“It Is Not the Relief Given the Railroad Men, But It Is 
the Dangerous Precedent Set Which May Start the 
Red Blood of Anarchy and Socialsm if the Ballot 
Be Used as a Billet of Blackmail or Coercion.” 


[Cotton and Cotton Oil News, Dallas (Tex.) and Memphis (Tenn.), 
September 11.] 


When we contemplate the tremendous weapon given organ 
ized labor in the eight-hour Adamson bill passed by Congress 
and signed by the President, we cannot help considering the 
dastardly McNamara record, nor can we forget the crimson 
record of many union labor organizations in the city of Chicago 
in the past year and a half. 

It is not pleasant to forecast gloomy pictures, but the arrogant 
and the vicious and the ignorant when elevated to power seldom 
fail to abuse that power. We bring no charge against the rail 
road employes in this connection, for they might not resort to 
violence and bloodshed-—we sincerely hope so, at any rate. sut 
how about the reckless element who have in the past abused 
their power? We hardly think Mr. Gompers can defend the 
McNamaras, nor the business agents of the carpenters who 
ordered a strike for $5.60 per day of eight hours after the men 
had starved all winter and were offered work at $520 per day 
for eight hours. nor the window-glass fitters, whose business 
agents paid to have the plate-glass windows of many Chicago 
business houses smashed and then permitted them to be repaired 
only after they had paid a rake-off to order them put back 
These things are matters of record. The files of any Chicago 
newspaper will substantiate them. 

It is not the relief given the railroad men, but it is the 
dangerous precedent set which may start the red blood of 
anarchy and socialism if the ballot be used as a billet of 
blackmail or coercion. 


It is well for our lawmakers to remember that not all labor 
organizations have the intelligent leadership as the typographical 
union, or of the engineers and conductors, and we unhesitatingls 
concede the railroad men to be both clever and considerate, but 
all union men have votes, and the vote of the incendiary counts 
just as much as the vote of the President of the United States 

We are simply sounding a warning. We are neither radical 
nor unfair to organized labor, and, as proof of that. we call 
attention to the label of the Dallas Typographical Union, of 
which this writer is an honorary member, which appears at the 
This editor himself appeared before the 
Dallas Typographical Union four or five years ago and urged 
the men to provide only the best workmen, to ask for better 
quarters and better pay 


bottom of this article. 


conceding that printers should receive 
and when the scale was raised, he 
had been paying above it for some time, and still pays some of 
his men above the scale. 


as much as carpenters, ete., 


We know whereof we speak, and we want to sound a note of 
warning lest the action of Congress in this instance should be 
interpreted as pandering to this or that element for political 
reasons. 

Of one thing the country and railroad employes may be assured: 
The action of Congress in the face of a threatened strike but 
hastens the day of government ownership of railways. and, when 
that day comes, railroad employes will lose rights and privileges 








far more valuable to freemen than any temporary advantage they 


may have secured in this case 

“The Utterances of Senators and Representatives 
Who Voted for the Law With the Firm Conviction 
That They Were Being Clubbed Into It, Will Amply 
Suffice.”’ 


[Paducah (Ky.) Evening Sun, September 


A strike has been averted. There is no question of that. and 


the nation is moderately thankful that a tie-up of its transperta 


tion facilities has been avoided, but its thankfulness is tempere« 
with the thought that the cost has not been settled nor who is to 
pay it, and the uneasy feeling prevails that through the record 
making haste of Congress in passing the bill advocated by the 
President has come merely a postponement of serious troubl 
and not by any means a settlement of it 

In the opinion of men whose judgment is to be respected, there 
yet remains grave doubt of the constitutionality of the Congres 
sional action. Had Congress adhered to the moral issue sug 
gested vaguely in the President's message, and legislated to create 
an eight-hour day as the maximum time a railroad man may work 
there would have been less doubt of the ability of the legislatior 
What it 


mpensation for railroad men at 


to withstand the test, but Congress has not done that 
has done is ot fix the basis of 
eight hours, thus automatically producing overtime pay for all 
work in excess of eight hours Of the legality of that act ther: 
is doubt. and will be until it has been settled by the highest 
tribunal of the country, to which it will in all probability 
carried 

The general category into which Congress entered in its passage 
The utterances of 
Senators and Representatives who voted for the law with 
the firm conviction that they were being clubbed into it, will 
amply suffice. They played the second hand, the President th 
iirst. and in light of Mr. Wilson's certain knowledge of Americar 


of the Adamson law called for no comment 


economical and political life, the assumption is but natural that 
his prime purpose was to avert a strike and let what trouble may 
come later shift for itself 


“Public Rights Ruthlessly Disregarded, Subordinated 


to Servile Subserviency.”’ 


[Roanoke (Va.) Times, September 7.] 


That is the point exactly. The public’s rights, together 
with those of the railroads, were not conserved. On the 
contrary, they were ruthlessly disregarded, subordinated to 
servile subserviency to the brotherhoods, whose demands 
were meekly complied with in every particular. If the Adam 
son bill was not class legislation, then we confess to absolute and 
complete ignorance of what the term implies. 

The Southwest Times need not be surprised at the course of 
this newspaper in criticising President Wilson and the Congress 
It is Democratic to the core, but that does not mean nor should it 
mean that it will defend or praise Democratic officials when in its 
judgment their actions are open to censure. In general, this news 
paper believes President Wilson to have been a most excellent and 
praiseworthy executive, and it considers him fairly entitled to r 
election on the strength of a truly great record tut it is not a 
record without errors, nor is that by any means strange, and 
among these errors not the least was his partisan championship 
of the cause of the brotherhoods against that of the railroads iy 


the controversy which culminated, thanks to his influence, in as 
one-sided and biased a piece of legislation as has come under our 
notice in years. 


“Are We to Have a Government by Force or Law ?”’ 


[Jacksonville (Fla.) Times-Union, September 9 


Are we to accept the doctrine that the country must sur- 
render when such influences attack it? Should we allow 
the executive and legislative bodies to surrender whenevr 
thy are held up? Do the people of this country propose to 
applaud Andrew Jackson or Roosevelt and Wilson? Are 
we to have a Government by force or by law? Are we to 
change our course whenever emergencies arise or shall we 
demand some respect for the law and hope to preserve the 
honor of the Government? 
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“Thoughtful Persons Will Question Whether the Pre- 
cedent Established Is Not Too Great a Price to Pay 
for the Mere Postponement of Issues on Which the 
Very Life of the Nation Hangs.”’ 


{Norfolk (Va.) Virginian-Pilot, September 5.] 


Those features of the President’s plan which looked to remedial 
and precautionary regulation of the relations between the oper- 
ators and operatives of public utilities were stricken out at the in 
stance of those who were holding the threat of a tie-up of the 
country’s transportation in terrorem over the heads of representa- 
Thoughtful persons will question 
whether the precedent established is not too great a price 
to pay for the mere postponement of issues on which the 
very life of the nation hangs. Instead of exercising its legiti- 
mate power to take command of the situation and enforce on both 


tives of the Government. 


parties to the controversy terms which would preclude such prose- 
cution of their quarrels as would entail inealeulable loss and suf 
fering on the whole American people, Congress has said to one of 
those parties: “We grant your contention, not because after in 
vestigation we find it to be right and reasonable. but because of 
the vengeance you threaten to wreak on the whole country if your 
demands are not substantially granted by a certain date.” This 
is equivalent to notice served that any organized element of the 
labor essential to operation of a public utility may count on con 
cession of anything it may choose to claim from the Government. 
provided that the demand is accomplished by a declaration, backed 
by ability to carry it out, that refusal will be followed by suspen- 
sion of a service which is to the country at large as indispensable 
as free circulation of blood is to the individual. The measure of 
consideration seems to have been the amount of mischief that the 
postulants in the case might and would wreak on the land should 
their will be thwarted. Such a taste of power to dictate terms to 
the Government is much more likely to whet than to appease the 
appetite of those who have experienced it and others in like case. 
The Richmond Virginian asks, “Who will be the next to come to 
the Capitol and say ‘unless you give us what we want, and now, 
we will tear down your great business structure, whatever be the 
damage and human suffering?” Who, indeed? And need there 
be surprise if those who so come shall gauge their chance of get- 
ting a favorable answer by the magnitude and variety of ills they 
threaten to launch on their fellow-citizens, should their will be 


thwarted? 


“Worse and More of It—The Supreme Court Must 
Stultify Itself.’’ 


Augusta (Ga.) Chronicle, September 

Worse and more of it: the railroad brotherhoods, not content 
with forcing the President of the United States to do their bidding 
in the matter of an “eight-hour day with ten hours’ pay.” and 
through him compelling a Democratic Congress to pass a measure 
which is clearly unconstitutional, now made it known that they 
shall expect the United States Supreme Court to “complete the 
delivery’ or they will strike, anvway 

Knowing themselves that any attempt on the part of Congress 
to fix wages —even through the subterfuge of an eight-hour “basi 
direct contravention of the Constitution of 


working day"—-is ir 
the United States and against all law and reason, the brotherhood 
chiefs now seek to browbeat the Supreme Court, in advance of its 
lecision on this point, by announcing that if the decision is 
against them, then they will go right ahead and tie up the rail- 
roads of the country, as originally planned. 

Here is their threat, as contained in the Chronicle's Washing- 
ton dispatches yesterday : 

“How long peace shall reign as a result of the bill apparently 
is dependent upon developments in the proposed move to test the 
constitutionality of the act. Should the railroads take no action, 
but await the beginning of an investigation of the workings of the 
eight-hour day by the special commission for which the measure 
prov ides, the brotherhoods will remain inactive. The employes’ 
leaders declare, however, that should the law be held un- 
constitutional, and the railroads attempt to restore the 
10-hour day on their lines, a strike will follow promptly.” 


There you are! Could you want it made plainer? The 
Supreme Court must stultify itself and declare this absurd 
law of the brotherhoods good and sound legislation—or the 
country will be made suffer. : 

Could anything be more impertinent? more arbitrary-—more 
revolutionary ? 

The one hope of the country was that the Supreme Court of the 
United States would forever stand as a bulwark against dictation 
and aggression from any class of the country’s citizens, or any 
“special interests’—such as the trusts, the brotherhoods, ete. 
but now it seems even this august body is to be held up at the 
point of the brotherhoods’ unloaded gun and made to “stand and 
deliver.” 

If this be done, then, indeed, has the limit beer about 
reached; and an end has come to free government. 

But suppose the United States Supreme Court, in render- 
ing, as it must, its decision against the piece of “political 
legislation” put through by President Wilson and his Con- 
gress last week—for the purpose of tiding over the next 
national election—should, in view of this open threat by 
the brotherhood chiefs, see fit to back up its decision with 
an injunction against a strike being called on that account— 
what then? 

Well, we can only hope that there will be in the White Hous 


at that time, let us say—another Grover Cleveland. 


Will We “Be Precipitated Into Some Bloody Abyss?” 


[Louisville (Ky.) Courier-Journal, September 14.] 


Whether the conflict between capital and labor, which is 
fairly on, will end in revolution and civil war, will depend 
upon the self-control of all classes—the intelligence and 
virtue—of the people. 

When one recalls how the slavery question, beginning in a 
moral spark, was blown into a great blaze—how two sections of 
a notable Union beloved by both were drawn into an irrepressible 
conflict. ending in a fraternal and costly war—how kindred peo 
ple were so wrought by political and party passion as for a time 
actually to hate one another—he need not go far to consider the 
possibility of an irreconcilable issue between capital and labor 
They, too, may be precipitated into some bloody abyss. It takes 
But, on the 6ther hand, the mass and 
wage-earners, and the 


so little to make a fight! 
body of us are laboring men 
conditions of ignorance and penury on the one side, of the lordly 


work people 


despotism and disregard for human right on the other side, which 
brought about the Reign of Terror in France, have no existence 
here. Hence real philosophers and practical statesmen are able 
to contemplate better methods of adjustment. 

Under our system the poorest may become the richest. Every 
man has a chance. But, if the worst should come to the worst, 
the Man-on-horseback will, in our oinipon, not again ride the peo 
ple down, as Napoleon did, beneath the hoofs of his warrior steed 
The Age of Force has gone, and it will never come back. The 
Age of Numbers is hers the right divine of 


kings—is doomed. 


Special privileges 


In his recent address Gifford Pinchot, a most intelligent and 
upright gentleman, says: “I am neither a Republican nor 
Democrat. but a Progressive.” 
hand. ean truly aver that-it is neither a Progressive nor a Re 
It believes the Gospels of Jefferson, fairls 


The Courier-Journal, on the o 





lican, but a Democrat 
construed and rightly applied, will still suffice to safeguard the 
Republic through the morass of political incertitude and the wil 
derness of partisan insufficiency. 


“Opposed to Terrorism.” 
[Galveston (Tex.) Daily News, September 


But Congress was given no opportunity by the brotherhoods t 
get the instruction of publie opinion. It acted under duress 
under terrorism, and that saves the distress of the News from be 
ing at odds with its support of the child-labor bill. 

The News believes in a Government of publie opinion, and, 
lieving in that, it is necessarily opposed to terrorism. Even a 
logician ought to see how that may be. 
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Why Not a Universal Strike? 


[Greenville (S. C.) News, September 12.] 


Were the railread men so underpaid and so unjustly treated 
that they should have adopted a “stand and deliver” policy and 
forced Congress to raise their wages? 

For the whole country the average wage of three-quarters of the 
Engineers, passenger, $2067; freight, 
$1892; yard, $1526. $1850; freight, 
$1719; yard, $1810. Firemen, passenger, $1203; freight, $1117; 
yard, S924. Brakemen, passenger, $1005; freight, $1013; 
$1076. These are figures given in the New York Times. 

Compare the railroad men with the preachers. 


railroad employes were: 
Conductors, passengers, 


yard, 


The average salary of ministers in 2000 churches in the United 
States is $665. The average salary of ministers in cities of 300,- 
000 or more is $1225; in cities of 100,000 to 300,000 it is $1110; 
in cities of 50.000 to 100,000 it is $1068: in cities of 25.000 to 
50.000 it is $972. In the remainder of the United States the 
preacher's wage is $573. 

The average salaries of both engineers and conductors exceeds 
the average salaries of all ministers, also of the ministers who live 
in the largest cities. The average salaries of all classes of train 
men exceeds the average salaries of all ministers, also of the min 
isters who live in the cities of from 25.000 to 50,000 inhabitants. 

The average annual compensation of employes in the executive 
civil service of the United States is S948. 


of all clases of trainmen exceed the average salaries of employes 


The average salaries 


in the executive civil service. 

The median annual salary 
cities of 5000 or more is $561. 
of trainmen are from two to three times as large as the median 
salary of elementary school teachers. 

The average annual salary in advertising and publishing is 
$3600. 

The average annual salary of insurance men, brokers and Gov- 


of elementary school teachers in 


The average salaries of all classes 


ernment employes, including the army and navy, is $1700. 

The average salary of the real estate man and of the manufac 
turer is $2100. 

The average salary of the business man is $1950. 

The average salary of social and religious workers is $1800. 

The railroad men have, by threatening a strike, forced Congress 
to raise their wages. Why can’t the ministers, the Government 
employes, the officers and men im the army and the navy, the 


school teachers and the business men do the same thing? Don’t 
they get less than most of the railroad employes? Is there any 
reason why they shouldn't be paid as much as the railroad 


laborers ? 

Why doesn't everybody strike for higher wages? Why doesn't 
somebody call a general and universal strike, so that in December 
the Congress will be besieged by the waiting and threatening 
armies of butchers, bakers, candlestick makers, school teachers, 
preachers, newspapermen, college professors, clerks, street-car con- 
ductors and motormen jitney bus drivers, hearse jehus, public 
service car drivers, or drivers, pushcart men, mountain wagoners, 
farmers, bankers, State and county employes and officers, tele- 
graph and telephone operators, lawyers, undertakers, dentists. 
corn doctors, political workers, bailiffs, court criers, cooks, aviators 
and aldermen ? 

If net. why not? Isn't America the Republic of “equal rights 
for all and special privileges for none? Isn't it fair that what is 
sauce for railroad labor is sauce for every other sort of labor?” 


“Not a Country of Despots, But of Freemen,”’ Is It? 
[Greenwood (S. C.) Daily Journal, September 6.] 


It has come to a pretty 
pass when men may club together and go to the seat of Govern- 


Now, this all looks to us as very bad. 


ment and demand that certain legislation shall be passed in their 
favor. They stand, as it were. stick in hand, and say: “We dare 
you not to give what we ask.” And scared out of their wits our 
lawmakers rush in and put a bill through in hot haste. If this is 
not fercing Congress we do not know what force is. The country 
has come to a pretty pass when our lawmakers must yield ab- 


jectly, right or wrong, to the demands of any set of men. Had the 


railroads undertaken a thing of this kind their representatives 
would have been hissed out of Washington. 

Another thing to be considered is the fact that, after all, the 
people of the country at large, farmers and laborers of all kinds 


must foot the bill; for already it seems that the railroads will pe 
compelled to raise freight rates in order to pay the increased ex 
pense that they must bear on account of this legislation. But 
what does Mr. Garretson and the brotherhoods care for the fel 
lows who hold the plow handles or the men who work in the mills 
or in the shop? 

We believe that this is not the end of the trouble. It is coming 
again, and coming in such shape that there is bound to be a com 
The millions of freemen in this country are not 


plete revolution. 
going to stand for the rule of such men as Samuel Gompers 


is not a country of despots, but of freemen 


Willing to Pay Inglorious Tribute to Get Peace. 
Dallas (Tex.) Morning News, September 

It is by no means certain that the country has reason to protest 
Peace at the price is a boon It was taken at disadvantags It 
was unprepared for such an attack as was threatened on its peace 
und prosperity. To pay tribute is iglorious, but the alternative 
may make it expedient What has been done is without pre 
cedent, and it ought to be without subsequent The nation can 
not keep a barrel of wage increases on tap in Washington withou 


bringing about both a political and economic demoralization 
£ ] 


A Dangerous Principle. 


Hlouston (Tex.) Daily Post, September 8.] 


Upon general principles, however, it is to be hoped that th 
principles of the Adamson bill will not be upheld by the court of 
however great the emet 
And the precedent of it 


is quite as alarming to the brotherhoods as it is to the railroad 


last resort It is a dangerous princip! 


geney that may suggest its application, 


owners and the people, 

It is conceivable that Congress may enact laws that will give 
greater potentiality to mediatory and arbitrational processes, and 
this ought to be done, but the Adamson law is too full of possi 
bility of evil to all concerned to evoke the approval of thinking 


men. 


“The Constitution Treated as Waste Paper.” 


[Jacksonville (Fla.) Times-Union, September 6.] 


If the whole people desired to confer new powers on the Presi 
dent or take power from him they must do so in accordance wit! 
the law through a clearly-defined process, but if 400,000 of us car 
accomplish this, why cannot a million or a State do as much? 
The Times-Union said the passage of the Adamson bill accon 
plished a revolution, but it did not expect that any responsibk 
mouthpiece of the administration would so soon make the clain 
and acknowledge the purpose and intent. Now, a few hours after 
the President has signed the bill the World announces the new 
era: 

“By the terms of the Adamson bill the United States Gover 
ment assumes control over railroad wages as well as over rail 
road rates. Neither the unions nor the railroads seem to realiz 
as yet that as a result of their eight-hour controversy Government 
regulation of interstate common carriers has entered into a new 
phase. Both the union leaders and the railroad presidents assume 
that the Adamson bill arbitrarily 
It does not 


establishes an eight-hour day 
for train crews. It establishes an experimental eight 
hour day to enable Congress to 
to take definite action.” 

The bill became a law when signed by the President at 9.20 
A. M. of September 3. In its issue of September 4 the New York 
World announces that the bill is not what the brotherhoods sup 


obtain information upon which 


posed it to be and the country understood, but merely a postpone 
ment of the issue until the votes had been counted—-that it con 
stituted a surrender of constitutional rights on the part of all the 
people and not a surrender of the Government to a minority of 
railroad employes. Brother Garretson, who appealed with tears 
and wringing of hands to the sympathies of Congress, said after 
the President had given him one of the four pens used in affixing 
the official signature : 

“IT can’t say anything. I try to be a good loser, and for that 
reason I have to rub it in on the other fellow when I win. All I 


will say is we are very happy over our victory.” 


Brother Garretson may have made a fool of himself, but 
what profit will be reaped from his folly? To teach him a 
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lesson is it necessary that the whole people be taught the 
impotence of the Constitution that they have regarded as 
the palladium of their liberties, and is it through the Demo- 
cratic party that the wrong is done and the Constitution 
treated as waste paper? 


“The Whole Country Would Have Blazed With 
Righteous Wrath.” 


[Greensboro (N. C.) Daily News, September 4.] 


Gentlemen shrank Saturday to the stature, and to the estate 
of pages. They did chores, and ran errands and fetched and car- 
ried. Brotherhood officials occupied the rooms of the most impor- 
tant committee of the Senate. Not a punctuation mark was em- 
ployed, not a period was turned without first asking the permis 
sion of the labor leaders. 

Happily there are standards by which one may gauge the 
morality and the dignity of this performance. Let us take a sup- 
posititious case. Suppose, accepting the invitation of friendly 
members, a number of railroad presidents had foregathered in the 
rooms of an important House committee. Suppose these corpora- 
tion heads had demanded the immediate enactment of legislation 
for their especial benefit and had offered Congressmen the alterna- 
tive of instant action or calamity for their constituents. There is 
not a man, woman or child in the United States who does not 
know what the inevitable result would have been. The whole 
country would lave blazed with righteous wrath. 

And yet it is one of the primary functions of government to 
insure to citizens in all walks of life equality before the law, and 
in making the law. Most of all is labor concerned in holding in- 
violate and in preserving the integrity of this first principle in a 
just democratic government. It is a principle which the “judg 
does, and must. sanction, whatever society may 
tut among other 


ment of society” 
think of the merits of the basic eight-hour day. 
things. revocation of methods of conciliation, and meditation, even 
tor a period of a few months, cannot be reconciled with this all 
but sacred principle. We are saying these things, too, not in the 
interest of capital-—which generally is able to take care of itself 
but of labor; we are saying these things, not in behalf of the 
strong. but in behalf of the weak. 


Traveling the Road That Leads to Death to Liberty. 
[Waco (Tex.) Times-Herald, September 5.] 


As to Mr. Wilson, we do not see how he is to stop short of 
Government ownership of public utilities, a doctrine, if we do not 
misunderstand them, that is held by Messrs. Bryan and Burleson 
That may be the right solution; we can't say as to that. Sut 
we do say that Government ownership is preferable to the pro 
gram announced by Mr. Wilson in his recent address to the Con- 
We can't have private ownership and Government direc- 


gress. 
Such a 


tion of both capital and labor, backed by the military. 
condition is unthinkable, and we might as fell face it first as last. 
The means of transportation can’t be under joint control; they 
must, in the very nature of things. be private or public property 
they can't be both. 

Men are trying to blink the situation, but the fact re- 
mains that we have traveled further these past four years 
in the direction of Nationalism than in our whole previous 
history. Some tell us that it is obedience to the law of 
evolution, against which no people can forever stand. For 
our part, it seems to destroy the individual, and that way, 
as we see it, is death to liberty. 
Are We “No Longer a Nation of Manly Men, But a 

Herd of Craven Cattle?” 
[Newport News (Va.) Daily News, September 6.] 
In the name of democracy and human liberty, where will this 


indeed come to pass that the people of 
submit to a regulation of Congress 


erusade end? Has it 
free America will tamely 
that will restrain a man from quitting his job and compel him 
to work for a corporation against his will’ If so. we are pigeon- 
livered and have lost our gall: we are no longer a nation of 


manly men, but a herd of craven cattle. 


Time to Let Congress Hear From the Country. 
[Staunton (Va.) Leader, September 6.] 


Congress thus had ample time to see the drift of things. The 
papers published full accounts of what was taking place, and 
papers all over the country commented on the situation freely, 
many warning the public that trouble was ahead. Congressmen 
could not have been ignorant of what was moving. Mr. Adamson 
the very man who fathered the bill making abject surrender to 
the railroad employes, declared in the House he had received posi- 
tive assurances from brotherhood leaders that they had no pur. 
pose to strike. Kut the public were not permitted to gather any 
such opinion from what was going on, and Congressmen ought 
not to have sat supinely and permit so great a conflict to loom 
up in the distance without taking steps to provide some ma 
chinery for controlling the situation. They had ample time to 
adopt a law like the Canadian law forbidding a strike until al! 
the conditions could be inquired into by a. commission, and a 
report made to Congress; or to enact such other legislation as 
would protect the public interests from any such calamity as the 
stoppage of the country’s transportation. 

Nothing. however, was done by those in authority until the 
vote had been declared, and the heads of the brotherhoods had 
gathered to put their mandate in force. Then we have hysterics 
and a temporary measure, entirely disregarding the rights of oné 
of the immediate parties, and of the chef sufferer, the public, 
placed before Congress and rushed through that body to the 
President's rubberstamp. 

Now, it is time for the producers of this country to let 
their Representatives in Congress hear from them. The 
idea of its being impossible to enact legislation that will 
forever make it impossible to stop the transportation of 
this great country, ought to be abhorrent to every freeman. 
We very much mistake the temper of the American people if 
they are going to admit that they are helpless in such a 
situation. 


If President’s Legislative Plan Prevails “Then We 
Must Admit the Futility of Our Present Constitu- 


tion.” 


Jacksonville (Fla.) Times-Union, September 12.] 


We have seen “the parties” to labor disputes refuse the arbi 
tration of the President and the decisions of the courts—-Chair 
man Garretson recently spoke very plainly as to the probability 
of violence toward those who took the places vacated by the 
brotherhoods, In case the strikers used such violence and dis 
order as have become common in strikes. would the President 
eall out the troops to command the peace ? 

Behind the threats recently made steod the claim of the pos 
sible strikers to keep others out of the places they had abandoned 
such efforts and acts te such ends are plainly in contempt of 
law and order, Is it the duty of the President to enforce the 
law’ The President has authority under the law to do what 
Cleveland did in case the Governors of the States fail to de 
their duty. We know this method cures the evil. But if the 
President be given power to fix the wages of railroad employes 
who could refuse him the power to fix the wages in factories 
and on farms? 

When we have the legislation proposed by the President 
which he assures us meets the sanction of “all the leaders in 
both chambers of Congress”—then we must admit the futlity 
of our present constitution and prepare to write another based 
on principles entirely different. The new nation so constructed 
must acknowledge its birth at 
hypocrisy that so long hid the revolution enacted by force of 


Appomattox and confess the 


arms from the people of this country. 


“‘Sufficient-to-the-Day Washington Aggregation.” 
[Macon (Ga.) Daily Telegraph.] 

At any rate, if we are ever caught again with our guard low 
ered and at the merey of any one class as we just have been, it 
will be because we have at Washington the most gorgeous aggre 
gation of sufficient-to-the-day-is-the-evil-thereofers this busy littl 
earth has yet had the privilege of looking over. Preparedness is 
the order of the day—in more things than the army and the navy 


by a good deal, 
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“The Country Is Sensible of a Humiliation in Having 
Been Held Up for a Tribute.” 


[Dallas (Tex.) Morning News, September 6 


But this is not to say that the course of Mr. Wilson in the 
crisis which confronted him was so assuredly correct as to be 
in need of no explanation or defense. We are inclined to think 
the campaign will not advance very much further before Mr. 
Wilson and his supporters will have to undertake a very elabo- 
rate defense of his position in this matter. The country is sen 
sible of a humiliation in having been held up for a tribute. and 
it feels that what has been done during the last week would be 
disastrous if it should aequire the force of a precedent The 
country will become more critical the further it 
from the danger. That is Mr. Wilson's misfortune. 
be thousands who were ready, so long as the danger overhung. 


moves away 
There will 


surrender, but who, now that 
the danger is removed, are inclined to feel that Mr. Wilson 
vielded too easily to the threats of the brotherhood chiefs. They 
will think that, if Mr. Wilson had opposed as stern a front to 
the brotherhood chiefs as he did to the railroad presidents. he 


to make almost any sacrifice or 


could have won something like a fair arbitrament for the con 
troversy. Of course, such judgments as this are not altogether 
fair, since they apply that chaste wisdom which comes after the 
event to a decision that had to be made in circumstances much 
less conducive to a correct determination. However, these su- 
yerficial and unfair judgments are part of the rough and tumble 
of politics, and Mr. Wilson and his supporters will have to take 
note of them if he is not to suffer in the esteem of many who 
until now have followed him with an unfailing contidence in the 
loftiness of his motives, even when they could not agree with his 


decistons. 


The Public Pays the Cost. 


[Johnson City (Tenn.) Comet 


Says the trainman to the owner: 
“More money and less time.” 
Says the owner to the shipper: 
“Your freight rate’s got to climb.” 
Says the shipper to the dealer: 
“Small bills are double-crossed.” 
Says the dealer to the public : 


“Now, darn you, PAY THE COST.” 


“Instrumentalities of Government Were Prostituted.”’ 


[Greensboro (N. C.) Daily News, September 10.] 


The Daily News has dealt with this subject in terms of “fail 
ness,” and in words moderate and temperate. It has been pleased 
to observe that its views are shared by many represeutatives of 
the press which, by virtue of their party affiliatons, will escape 
the charge of being influenced by partisan motives. Doubtless 
this number would be multiplied, but for the restrictions and the 
handicap under which so many of the party papers labor—thei: 
prescribed liberties. 

A steadily increasing number of people have a realizing sense 
of the fact that the President should have acted differently. If 
what he did, and what Congress did, was right. it was dom 
wrongfully. The instrumentalities of Government 
tuted to ends which we 


were prosti 
regard as wrong, and which may prove 
dangerous. It is a specious plea, one that possesses no value 
Whatever in the present circumstances, to urge that Congress 
was only willing to do what was demanded by one side in the 
railway controversy, and that the President may find it possible 
to right possible wrongs at some future date. The present is 
the accepted time to do right. especially in dealing with matters 
relating directly to the public welfare. To say the President 
may be able to induce Congress to accept his entire program 
next winter is in harmony with the entire performance, which 
contemplated the enactment of certain legislation by a bulldozed 
Congress, and then to make an effort at some future time to 
ascertain whether that legislation is proper and just. The Ameri 
can square deal was abrogated, and the rule of reason detinitely 
shelved. Execution first. and a trial afterwards, was the decree. 
It was government by force, under duress, and by the stop-watch. 
A few years ago men were alarmed as they observed the undue 





influence being exercised at Washington by the great corporat: 
interests—an influence at once dangerous and malign Are we 
No tariff beneficiary 
we venture to say, ever demanded special legislative favors | 
President of the United States 


that he would promptly sign without devoting an hour to thought 


going to swing now to the other extreme? 


\ 
demanding a pledge from’ the 
ful consideration of the matter, the legislation 
favors. 


granting those 
The American repubiic must be a tower and a bulwark 
of the people's liberties, and the process of 


erection must bh 


continuous. Labor in particular has a vital stake in this Ni 
sane man believes-—no editor of a partisan journal believes 
that this republic could endure if Congress, disposed of every 
public question as the railroad strike question was dis 


This is the test. 


great 


posed of. Every sane man fully realizes that 
our future safety will lie, not in doing such things again, but in 
electing a Congress whose personnel will serve as a guarants 
against such acts in the future 


The “Cowardly Surrender Bill” as Viewed 
by Business Men. 


Will American People Redeem Their Country ? 
R. C. Horrman, Baltimore, Md 


i am glad to see that the newspapers of the South have spoke: 
so clearly in this matter, and have thrown off the party yok: 
and declared for right God only knows what will become of 
this country if Wilson were to be 
There will be 


war is over, and the harm done by 


again elected its President 


trouble enough in any event when this foreign 
him already, I fear, is irr 
think alike 


parable. As usual, we 


Thank you for the good work you are doing, and God grant 
that the American people will arise in their might in Novembs 
and redeem their country 

[Mr. Hoffman was a member of Stonewall Jackson's staff. ar 
fer years, as president of the Seaboard Air Line. was a leader 
the South's Editor 


levelopment MANUFACTURERS Recorp 


Legislation That Should Be Condemned by Every 
Right-Minded Citizen. 


Ir. H. LABaAtMe, Agricultural and Industrial Agent. Norfolk & 
Western Railway Co.. Roanoke. Va 
Your excellent publication has continuously and constant! 


feught for and upheld principles that make for the 


real cay 
structive development of our country Never in the past ha 
you published anything. I believe, that will do more good tha 


your outspoken, fearless, honest criticism of recent Jegislatis 


enactment that should meet with the condemnation of evs 


right-minded and foresighted American citizen 


Flagrant Miscarriage of Justice. 


CnarLtes F. Hower, Consulting Engineer, Macon, Ga 


[I most heartily endorse your positon. I am ready to do any 
thing that I can te cause organized labor to realize that they 
have gone too far and to impress on our Congressmen and Sena 
tors that there are others in the United States outside of labor 
organizations. 

You have not expressed the situation in any too streng words 
and I honor you for your fearless denunciation of such a flagrant 
miscarriage of justice. To refuse to arbitrate and to recognize 
that the railroads might have some questions that were vital 
and worthy of consideration is where the brotherhood failed to 
measure up to their responsibility to the public. 

I wish some time, when it is opportune, that you would sug 
gest some practical way whereby our Representatives and Sena 
tors could be brought to face the fact that it is their duty te 
look after the interests of the acverage citizen as well as special 
interests. The trouble is that not one in ten thousand knows 
what his Representatives are doing in Congress, nor has he the 


means of knowing how they vote in committee or on any bil! 


without going deeper into the situation than the average mai 
can go. 
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Men With Real Backbone the Hope of the Republic. 


L. TB. Brack, President Beaumont Iron Works, Co., Beaumont, 


Texas. 

We wish to especially congratulate you on the masterly de- 
fense you are making for the millions of plain every-day Ameri 
ean citizens, 

The closing day of Congress showed that it is a long way from 
a politician to a statesman, and that at the threat of a mere 
handful of men our National Government surrendered. It is 
indeed the hope of our very republic that enough real men with 
real backbone will take a firm stand against such ill-advised and 
hasty class legislation. Such a complete surrender of our Gov- 
ernment at this time, when the whole United States is under 
going a great industrial upheaval, can only cause dissatisfaction 
and untold suffering, and possibly bloodshed, for the vast ma 


jority of its citizens 


Serious Mistake Made by President and Congress. 


Dr. J. S. B. Hotmes, Rome, Ga. 


I have heard something of your editorial on the Wilson-Adam 
son eight-hour bill, and from what I have heard of it is so in 
accord with my own ideas that I am very anxious to see the 
article, for I know it carries great force and reason with it. I 
think these gentlemen have made a most serious mistake in their 
efforts to settle the strike. It only means, in my judgment, a 
continuation of it with a great spread to all other labor organi 
zations, when, if they had let it alone, the matter would soon 
have been adjusted satisfactorily, and to a very great extent 


permanently. 


The Ignominious Surrender. 


President-Treasurer Louisville Cotton Mills 


Puinie S. TULey, 
Co., Louisville, Ky. 
Manufacturers and Shippers’ 


pleasure to put into the 


As president of the Kentucky 
Association, it would give me great 
hands of each of our 300 members throughout the State a copy 
of your Daily Bulletin of September 2, the most telling and 
searching analysis of the President's ignominious surrender t 


the demands of the railroad brotherhoods we have yet seen. Can 


it be accomplished *% 


Commended as Courageous. 


KENDALL, Savannah Volunteer Guards Club, Savannah, 


li. M 
Georgia. 

I wish to congratulate you on the courage of your editorial 

page, particularly pertaining to the strike question. 


“‘Governmental Respect Has Been Lost.”’ 


WittiaM Erskine Wimpy, Hallyburton Hall, Clarkston, Ga. 

I am now in the evening of life, and have never cast any ballot 
but a Lord! I did vote for Woodrow 
Wilson, but I see now that the great mistakes of my party are 
“free trade” and “Woodrow Wilson,” and the greatest of these 
is Woodrow Wilson This President, filled with the fire of de 


struction to property rights, he leads away the Congress from 


Democratic one. Yes, 


the Constitution, he exposes his political greed, and brings justly 
upon himself the acid hatred of a nation. 

During the threatened railroad strike, 
around him pleading for arbitration, he must have heard the 
“Wilson, Wilson, why 


with the committees 


nation crying out aloud, persecutest 
thou me?” 

The conviction and sentiment of the American people, regard- 
less of party, is that the guarantee in their Constitution has 
been denied them by the head of their Government, and Gov- 
ernmental respect has been lost by the manner of conducting 
the threatened railroad strike, and, most important, is the as 
tounding stupidity exhibited in the settlement. 

And for that lapse in statesmanship there would seem to be 
no hope of recovery. The act of Mr. Wilson has made an end, 
perhaps for years to come, of all hope of reconciling that large 


element of employers and employes that has been by traditon 


and practice almost irreconcilable. 


The power of the mighty people, and that power alone, ea, 
correct the wrong done the nation by its President Nation 
be of good cheer, your people are awake! 


Business Greatly Imperiled. 


SARTLETT, President C. O. Bartlett & Snow Co., Clevelay 
Obio. 


Cc. oO. 


The writer wishes to thank you very much for the editoriy 


you are writing on the action of our VPresident and Congres 


concerning the threatened railroad strike. We only hope that 
other papers of prominence will have as much courage as yo 


The writer does not see how he could express his feeling 
better than was done in a telegram on last Friday to our Repr 


sentatives in Congress, which reads as follows: 


“Twenty-five per cent. of all the manufacturers of the greg 
State of Ohio are located in Cleveland To pass this law wi 
indirectly be the means of putting 25 per cent. of the 1 ifac 
turers out of business, and will lose a very large part of th 


immense foreign trade we pow have.” 


Will Judicial Department Be Coerced ? 


STUYVESANT Fisu, New York, September 5 


What are we coming to, with the eight-hour basis of pay law 
which was jammed through Congress last Saturday’ I nev 
have been an admirer of Mr. Woodrow Wilson, from t tir 
he was Governor of New Jersey, where I have some landed inter 
never thought that a 


ests and pay taxes thereon. But I 


President could so far forget the distribution of the powers 
Government made by the Constitution under the three branches 
Wilson has on re 


peated occasions, and notoriously in this last and worst exhib 


legislative, executive and judicial, as Mr. 


tion. It may be that the judicial department, which he has not 
as yet coerced, will declare the law unconstitutional. If they 


not, God help us! 


Why They Surrendered. 


Cuas. E. Ciipsey, Pascagoula, Miss 
W ils: ale 


Their explana 


The papers are still trying to explain President 
the Democratic surrender to the labor unions. 
tion reminds me of the negro’s apology to his wife for losing 
his money in a game of poker. “Yer see, Mandy, hit w jest 
like dis. I hold fo’ aces en dat udder nigger held fo" aces 


razah.” 


How to Bring the South Into Its Own. 


Wa. T. WeLiLs, Crown Island, Lake George, N. 
In the last issue of your journal you say that it is the duty 
of us all to express our opinions of the recent disgraceful occur 


rence in Washington. I certainly fully agree with you, and I 
have enjoyed more than I can express your powerful articles U 
re the eight-hour bill and the labor question. 

I am gratified to see the expression of the right views f 
many of the Southern These 
prove that some of the editors of the South at least will net come 


prominent papers. eX pressions 


in the class with the Congressmen from that section of whom on 
of the greatest financiers in New York said that their average 
efficiency was not over 30 per cent. and they demanded 10 per 
cent. from the corporations. 

The way to bring the South into its own is to send the lawyers 
in Congress back home to their little villages and let business 
men take their places. 

An idea of how many of the trainmen feel about the action of 
the labor leaders is evidenced by the remarks of one of them 
few days ago. He is the son of a Vermont farmer, and wa> 
brought up to know great scarcity of cash He said that afte 
he paid his living expenses he had nearly S900-to put in the bank 
This is probably more than they ever saw on the old farm, an 
this man does not want to strike. 

I think that you will accomplish great things for the 
and for the whole country by your great work. 

N. B.—I believe that the great beds of peat in Florida wi 
a source of wealth when developed scientifically. 
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Medicine for Southern Business Men. 


c. E. Tuomas, President Autauga Banking & Trust Co., 
ville, Ala. 


Ia enjoying reading each 


Pratt- 


MANUFACTURERS 
Recorp, and at this time, when the South is so confused with 


issue of the 


the boll-weevil, the conditions of the war and the strike and many 
other complications that space will not admit of my mentioning, 
the good judgment that is displayed in your editorials and other 


articles is the best medicine I know of for the Southern business 
man, whether he be merchant, farmer or banker. 


Why Not Repeal All Piracy Laws? 
L. E. WaALLerR, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


Send me your August 31 issue. 

I want to see your treatment of the betrayal of the people of 
the United States by their Chief Executive and Congress. Can 
it be that the country——-North, South, East or West—will stand 
for this subversion of ail law and decency ? 

With this official endorsement of four “hold-up” men, why not 
repeal the laws against piracy and robbery ? 


Should Stamp Their Disapproval. 
Cc. E Smiru, Cashier Farmers and Merchants’ Bank, Lineville, 
Alabama. : 

The last issue of the MANUFACTURERS Recorp is worth the 
price of the yearly subscription. I am certainly glad to_know 
that so many business men are taking the stand they are in 
stamping their disapproval of the way the recent railroad strike 
was settled, and I trust that they will remember this when the 
time comes to choose our next lawmaking body 


In Hearty Accord. 
Tuk Warr Furnrrure Co., Mebane, N. C 


about the eight-hour wi 


We are in hearty accord with yo 
law : ‘ 
“There Is No Evidence That the Country Is So Far 

Gone to the Dogs That Issues cannot Be Tried on 

Their Merits and Just Decisions Returned.” 

Orlande (Fla.) Star-Reporter 


The railroad papers say the trainmen are to blame for the 


impending strike and the liberal press says the railroads are to 
blame It is difficult to teil upon whom the burden should rest 
but common sense and justice tell us that both parties must be 


at fault—each in some measure The 


LOO.000 men 


trainmen represent some 
while the railroads represent possibly a smallet 
stockholders and others are 
Then the great 


nile © suffer in many yet untold way 


number, but still a large number of 


dependent upon the welfare of the railroads 


pu 
by a strike 


lie, which will be 
represent the rest of the 100,000,000 Are not the 


rights of the 100,000,000 greater than the rights of the railroads 


or the trainmen’ Moreover, it does not appear that the rights 
of any would be savcrilied if the trainmen submitted to arbitra 
tion They can talk of packed commissions all they wish, but 


when the eve of the entire country is on the question and the 


public is willing for both sides to have a fair hearing and a square 


deal, it would be difficult for any man to lean to the right or to 
the left without being severely condemned Surely, also, a non 
partisan commission could be found 

There is no evidence that the country is so far gone to the 
dogs that issues cannot be tried on their merits and just 
decisions returned. 


[ From Manufacturers Record October Dn. 1LOL6. 


Trading Away the Nation’s Honor in the Adamson Bill 


A dispatch from Pittsburgh in the Philadelphia Public’ ledger 
of Septembe 26 makes the following statements: é 

‘The united Railroad Brotherhoods’ Political Asso« iation has 
called upon State Senator William J. Burke, a member of the 
Order of Railway Conductors to decline his appointment on the 
reception committe to Charles E. Hughes because the appoint 


ment was made by Congressman Coleman, Republican county 
chairman, and he would have to associate with United States 
Senator Oliver, both of whom voted against the Adamson eight 
hour law. 

“The resolution stated this does not imply any disrespect to 
Mr. Hughes, but is a “protest against the plan to further political 
interests of Senator Oliver and Congressman Coleman by associ 
ating with a loyal member of our organization.’ 

“It is pointed out in the resolutions that Senator Oliver is on 
record as voting against the child-labor law and as advocating the 
repeal of the full-crew law.” 

And so the United Railroad Brothers’ Political Association 
now undertakes, flushed with its power to dominate the President 
and Congress, to decide that a member of the Order of Railway 
Conductors cannot accept an appointment on the reception com 
mittee to Mr. Hughes because in doing so he would have to asso 
ciate with a United States Senator and a Congressman who 
voted against the Adamson eight-hour bill 

Every passing day brings new evidence of the cowardice which 
permitted the railroad men to bulldoze the country, or else of 
something else even worse than cowardice. There can be no other 
interpretation than cowardice or worse put upon the matter 

Having won their way, the brotherhoods are now undertaking 
apparently to compel the members of their organizations to pay 
the. price which they had evidently agreed upon for them, and the 


price is votes. No more lamentable event has happened in Amer 








ican history The issue was not that of an eight-hour day, and 
every honest man knows that to be the case No effort to becloud 
this point can possibl be success ful, fon he American people 


know that the question at stake was not that of an eight-hour 


day There are millions of met n this country who, like the 
MANUFACTURERS RecorpD, would be glad to see the manufacturing 
interests and likewise the farmers of the nation reach a point 
where an eight-hour day would be feasibl notwithstanding the 
fact that, so far as we can learn, no man limiting his work te 


eight hours a day has ever been a great success in any line of 


human activity. But it was not an eight-hour day for which 


these brotherhoods were fighting, and the President and the men 


bers of Congress who voted for the Adamson bill knew full well 


that they were not voting for an eight-hour day 


The question of the number of hours of work, or even the ques 


tion of pay—and on the latter Congress certainly has no right 


to legislate are not, however, the things which have aroused the 


deep indignation of the people of this country The thing that 


American 


people as nothing else since the day 


ias stirred the 
when Fort Sumter was fired upon, stirred it even more than the 
sinking of the Lusitania, was the readiness to sell the nation’s 
honor to four insurrectionists who demanded that, without a heat 
ing of the case or time for discussion of it, a bill granting their 


} 


demands should b when the 


passed by the Government; then 
bill had been passed under this hold-up process, more than match 
ing that of the highwayman who robs the stage-coach, refused to 
eall off the threatened strike until, in the language of the Balti 
more Sun, an ardent upholder of President Wilson, “they carried 
their defiance of public opinion so far as to announce imme- 
diately after the passage of the emergency measure by the 
Senate that they would not rescind the strike order until 


the bill became a law with the President’s signature 
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attached. And the extraordinary spectacle was presented 
Saturday evening at the Capitol of this country of the Presi- 
_dent of the United States having to beg the big railroad 
chiefs, through his Secretary of Labor, to call off the strike 
before his actual signature was appended to the measure, 
and to accept his word of honor as a gentleman that he 
would sign it without fail bright and early Sunday morning.” 

Notwithstanding this remarkable situation, an insult such as 
never before given to any President of the United States, to Con- 
gress and to the country at large, President Wilson having had to 
pledge his personal honor as a gentleman that he would sign the 
bill in order to induce these men to eall off the strike, he then 
signed it with four separate pens, and presented to each of these 
insurrectionists one of the pens thus used! 

The condemnation by the MANUFACTURERS RecorpD and the 
Baltimore Sun and many of the leading Democratic papers of the 
South of the way in which the Adamson bill was passed is not 
more severe than that of leading Democrats in the Senate and 
the House when this bill was under discussion. For instance, on 

the Friday before the bill was passed Senator Underwood of Ala 
bama said: : 

“It does not make any difference whether you call it an 
erght-hour day or not, because there is no eight-hour day 
involved. It is only an eight-hour basis for fixing pay; and 
you can go on saying that you have an eight-hour day, but 
the fact is, there is no eight-hour day in this bill. We might 
as well face it fairly. I believe in an eight-hour day, but 
an eight-hour day means that a man shall work eight hours, 
and work no longer than eight hours. There is nothing of 
that kind contemplated by this bill.’’ 

Senator Hardwick of Georgia emphasized the fact that the bill 
was being passed “literally under force, under duress, under com 
pulsion,” and in a speech in the Senate opposing its passage 
said : 

“So that it seems to me the Congress of the United States 
is almost literally held up. We are notified that we must 
pass certain legislation or commerce and industry and busi- 
ness in this country will halt. We are notified that we must 
require these railroads to make certain concessions or the 
very life of the republic will be imperiled. So that we are 
shaping our law, not so much to meet the Presidential ap- 
proval in this case, not so much to invite the smile at the 
other end of the Avenue, as we are shaping our law, literally 
under force, under duress, under compulsion, in order to 
keep these highly organized workingmen from absolutely 
tying up the business and commerce and industry of the 
republic. 

“Senators, it is not a situation that appeals to me. We 
are not meeting it in a manner or a method which we ought 
to meet it, according to my humble judgment. If the rail- 
roads of this country had assumed any such position as that, 
we would not have listened to them one single minute. We 
would have acted so swiftly, so drastically, so thoroughly, 
that before 24 hours we would have wiped them off the map, 
as far as it could be done by legislation.” 


These vigorous statements by two leading Southern Democratic 
Senators are in harmony with the views expressed by Congress 
man Clark of Florida. Referring to the way in which Congress 
was being held up by the railroad men, he said: 

The high 


wayman, at the point of a pistol, demands your money, and these 


“It is the act, as I said before, of the highwayman. 


men, with a threat to bring untold misery and suffering upon the 
nation, demand this legislation. This proceeding is in ‘exact ac- 
cord with the method of the bandit, and, as one member of this 
House, I will forfeit my seat in it today, and I hope I may never 
occupy it again, before, with my convictions on this subject, I _ ill 
bow to the command of these arrogant brotherhood leaders and 
stultify myself by swallowing this kind of stuff.” 

Let it be understood that these statements were made by strong 


Democrats, who demanded the right to express their opinion upon 









this vitally important subject. No one has presented the case 
more forcibly than these men, who, recognizing the fatal }blundey 
that was being made by selling the nation’s honor to those why 
demanded of Congress the passage of this legislation, voiced thei; 
bitter opposition to it. The people and the papers who are trying 
to squirm out of this situation and defend it, and to attack those 
who are fighting it, and who propose to continue to fight it to the 
end, will have some difficulty in reading Senators Underwood and 
Hardwick and Congressman Clark out of the Democratic party 
because they dared to be honest to themselves, to their oath of 
office and to the nation 

In his speech Mr. Clark said: 

“Now, if these people who are pressing this bill want tote 
fair, if they really want to benefit the laboring people of this coun 
try, they will not stop with increasing the salaries of the highest- 
paid workmen in the railway service. The engineers and the 
conductors get more pay in proportion to the work done than the 
shopmen, the trackmen, the little station agents and these other 
people whom I have named in that amendment, and their work 
is just as necessary for the operation of the trains as is the worl 
of the engineers and the conductors. 

“I want to say to you gentlemen that, so far as I ani con 
and I freely say it, because I do not want to take advan 
I am opposed to this legislation, but 


cerned 
tage of or mislead anybody 
if you intend to legislate, then, for God's sake, legislate fairly and 
give all these people the advantage of what you propose. 


“I am in favor of an eight-hour day for all labor, all kinds of 


labor. But this is not an eight-hour day proposition. It is simply 
a proposition to have Congress exert its power to raise the wages 
of certain classes of people in this country. I question our consti 
tutional right to do and I have no doubt whatever as to the 
fact that we have no moral right to do it. I am in favor of 
arbitrating all these difficulties. 

“Arbitration is the only fair method to pursue in order to reach 
a just and honest conclusion, but that method is refused, and we 
are rushed into the enactment of legislation which we hav had no 
time to consider and deliberate upon. 

“I want to say this, gentlemen: I feel sadder today than 
at any time during my twelve years’ experience here, 
because I have seen the legislative body of the nation taken 
practically by the throat by the representatives of four 
organizations and made to do what they say, made to do 
their bidding, and given a limited time in which to do it. 
It is the work of the highwayman; it is characteristic of 
the banditti to hold up Congress and say, ‘If you do not 
do this, we will do the other. We will plunge this country 
into chaos, and we will bring misery and untold suffering 
upon all the millions of people in this land.’ 

“I am absolutely opposed to this legislation, because it 
It is undemocratic and in radical opposition to 
every pronouncement of my party. I am further opposed to 
its being enacted in this manner. It is the act, as I said 
before, of the highwayman. The highwayman at the point 
of a pistol demands your money, and these men with a 
threat to bring untold misery and suffering upon the nation 
demand this legislation. This proceeding is in exact accord 
with the method of the bandit, and as one member of this 
House I will forfeit my seat in it today, and I hope I may 
never occupy it again, before, with my convictions on this 
subject, I will bow to the command of these arrogant 
brotherhood leaders and stultify myself by swallowing this 
kind of stuff.” 


Can anyone state the case more forcibly than these men have 


is wrong. 


done? To attempt to becloud the issue and argue in favor of an 
eight-hour day as the meaning of this bill is to be guilty of a 
wilful attempt to falsify the issue and deceive the public. The 
nation’s honor was bartered, and we might as well face the fact 
now as later on, and in doing so Congress displayed cowardice in 


hope of winning votes 


What an infinite pity that there were not more Senators and 


yore 


Representatives from the South who had the courage t 
their convictions as did Underwood and Hardwick and Clark! 
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{From Manufacturers 


Without 
Production 


‘Increased Efficiency, 
There Is No 


‘ on world had nearly five years of destructive war. The 
world must now face at least five years of reconstruc- 
tion, during which time it will be necessary for the people of 
all cou 


The physical warfare of five years concentrated the energy 


tries to realize that they are still practically in war. 


of a large part of the world upon killing human beings and 
wrecking property, and upon doing things which made for the 
production of munitions of war. 

Reconstruction is in many respects as difficult to meet as 
the real period of destruction. It is true that it is freed 
from the horrors of destruction and death, but it has its 
problems, many of which are almost as hard to solve as the 
problems of the battlefield. 

Unless the people of this counfty and of Europe enter fully 
into the spirit of reconstruction work physically, mentally, 
normally, spiritually and socially, it is entirely possible that 
the world might face a condition far worse than that of the 
five years of battle. We must remember that we are still 
bearing the burden of war, still trying to pay its cost, and this 
means that every man and women on earth must in one way 
or another share in carrying this burden. Unless the peo- 
ple of this country and of Europe recognize that they must 
sacrifice personal feeling and comfort, and perhaps sacrifice 
many preconceived notions, we shall fail to solve the economic 
and social problems before us. 

For five years the energy of hundreds of millions of people 
were concentrated upon death and destruction, and in produc- 
ing the things which made death and destruction of life and 
great loss 


property feasible. That enormous, inconceivably 


must be made good. It will take five years under the best 


conditions for the world to readjust itself and repair the 
worst of the damage of the war. 

It will take at least five years to rebuild the world’s food 
supply and its clothing supply. Not for the next five years 
will it be possible to get the world off the basis of inflation 
which has cut the value of the dollar in half. 

During the war, patriotism and a sense of responsibility te 
others made men and women willing to put forth their utmost 
energy in production of foodstuffs and manufactured goods. 
Every ounce of energy of the farm population of this’ country 
Was enthusiastically thrown into producing more foodstuffs. 
But still the output is far below the total volume of production 
of farm products in this country in 1915, and below the ner 
capita production of 1912 Since then we have greatly in 
creased our population. The world has drawn upon us to an 
ehormous extent for food. The higher wages paid to me- 
chanics and day laborers have resulted in a great increase 
im food consumption per capita in this class of our popula 
tion. 

It is just as incumbent upon the press and the men who 
wold public opinion in Congress, in the pulpit and in the 
feacher’s chair to impress these facts upon the public as it 
Was during the war to preach sacrifice and patriotism. 


Unquestionably there is profiteering here and there through 
out the country. No one denies that. To the extent that 
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this can be eliminated in order to reduce the cost of living 
it should be done, but profitecring is not responsible except in 
a relatively small measure for the great problem which we 
face of high living cost. Our ecrn production, for tnstance 
is far below what it ought to be 
400,000,000 bushels less than that of 
1915 

high cost in feeding hogs, and this cost has spread out into 


This year’s yield will be 
1912, and 
This inevitably 


180,000,000 
bushels less than the crop of means 
the livestock trade, into the dairying businéss, and even in 
the production of eggs. For the last two years a great many 


people who made a business of raising chickens and eggs 


have sold off their hens and quit entirely because with the 
cost of corn and other feedstuffs, eggs were unprofitable even 
at the high prices which have ruled. ‘The writer personally 
knows a number of chicken farmers who have sold out and 
quit the business, because, even when eggs were selling at SO 
to 90 cents a dozen, these people said that the cost was greater 
then the This is true of 
chicken raisers all over the country. 


prices received farmers and 

It would be well for Congress to appoint a thoroughly rep 
resentative commission of farmers of the highest character, 
of political economists whose good judgment and integrity 
no one could question, of consumers, even down to thoroughly 
responsible and reputable clerks and ministers and teachers 
and also to include the big handlers of foodstuffs, for the pur 
pose of a thorough investigation of every fact bearing on om 
food 
production, the cost of 


supplies, including the quantity produced, the cost of 
transportation, and the price which 
the consumer is paying. In some cases the margin between 
the price received by the producer and that paid by the con 
sumer is entirely too high. The reason for this should be dis 
covered, and made plain 
that 


If once the country can be thor 


oughly convinced primarily, under-production is the 
cause of much of the social unrest and the high cost of 
living, We can then seek to find some way to increase pro 
duction. 

We may rest assured that the farmer will never 


back to the selling of wheat 


again 
at a dollar a bushel, and of cottor 
at 10 cents a pound. 

The whole world situation has been overturned by the great 
est war we have ever known The war has changed al 
world affairs. It has resulted in great world-wide inflation of 
credit and money. It has reduced the purchasing value of the 
dollar. It has destroyed such vast accumulations of wealth 
and of foodstuffs and of manufactured products that there can 
be no possible change for the better except through the utmost 
power of work. The svpreme question before this country 
and the world really is that of increased production to the 
utmost limit of the power of men and women to work 

As we build up production on the farm and in the mine 
and in the factory, we will gradually bring about an increase 
of wealth which will offset the enormous losses of the war 
end will begin again to feed up the world and to stock up the 


now empty shelves of the world’s storehouses 


The gospel of work and of production is really more im- 
portant today than it was during the war. Then men were 
quickened by the living reality of the war. Today they 
must be quickened by getting a new realization that the 
war is still on in that broader battle of civilization against 
anarchy, of a well-fed world against a starving world, and 
except through work and increased efficiency of man and 
machinery power no solvent for the world’s problems can 
be devised by any human agency. 
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The World’s Call for Workers 





“And in every work that he began * * * he did it with all his heart and prospered.” 
2nd Chronicles, Chap. 31, Verse 21. 

For nearly five years the*world was busy destroying the accumulations of centuries, 
and during that time it had to leave undone the things which ordinarily would have been 
done. Now every man on earth must in one way or another bear some of the burden of 
Germany’s war upon civilization and hasten to do the things which need to be done. 

For five years dwellings were left unbuilt and existifig ones unpainted and unrepaired; 
food was consumed and destroyed more rapidly than it was produced as 40,000,000 to 
50,000,000 men battled for existence or prepared for the great struggle; railroad build- 
ing ceased, highway conastruction stopped, streets were unrepaired, hotels were not con- 
structed to meet the world’s increasing travel. The result is there is now an enormous 
vacuum of cr{p"y ctore shelves, of unbuilt dwellings and hotels and railroads, and of a 
food supply inadequate to feed up a world of hungry people. 

There is only one way to overcome the situation. All the combined power of all the 
Governments.of earth cannot change the inescapable, unalterable facts. But men, indi- 
vidually and collectively, can meet the mighty problems we face by work, hard driving 
work; by work of brain and brawn and machine power. 

Production and more production to the limit of man’s ability will insure world 
prosperity. 

Under-production will mean world poverity and suffering. 

The responsibility of the soldier on_the battlefield to do his utmost was not greater 
than is the responsibility of every worker now to bring forth the greatest results, whether 
on the farm, in the mine, in the factory, in the bank, in the pulpit, in the teacher’s room, 
or 2t the editorial desk. 

Every ounce of increased output by work helps to create wealth and will help the 
world to carry and eventually pay its indebtedness. It will help to feed and clothe the 
world and will lessen the cry of hunger which has fed the fires of Bolshevism in Europe. 


The soil, the mine, the factory, the brain, are but plants for the production of things 
which will add to the world’s wealth and help to fill up the world’s vacuums. 

The work must be done by every man “with all his heart.”” No other kind of effort 
is worthy to be called work. . 

The man who plows, the man who preaches, the man who mines the coal or the 
ore, the man who runs the machine or he who digs the ditch, if he would do his duty to 
a suffering world, must do it with all his heart, and feel that every pulse-beat which he 
puts into the work helps to enrich all humanity in its broadest sense. 

Any man who halts in his work, who dawdles at it and who is inefficient and only 
partially productive where he should be efficient and largely productive, is a slacker in 
the world’s great battle against poverty and misery. 

To the chosen people of old, God said: ‘““Thou shalt remember the Lord thy God, for it 
is He that giveth thee power to get wealth.” And we should also remember that wealth, 
individual and national, and for the world, can be created only by work. 


Work can solve the problems which “the world faces. 


——— 








